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CHAPTER L— HOPE'S THEORIBa 

" Well, that is the last question I wished to ask ; 
and really it is more than time that I should saj so. 
I haye been here at least two hours, and I am afraid 
you must be quite worn out." 

Thus Mrs. Markham, the rector's wife, addressed 
Mrs. Denham, the rich Lady Bountiful of the parish, 
at the conclusion of a conversation which had, as she 
sold, lasted two hours, and during which the circum- 
stances and necessities of nearly every poor family in 
the neighborhood had been entered into and the best 
plans for their relief discussed. 

The scene of the interview was the library at Den- 
h^ Park. A jaoble room, whose furniture, paintings, 
hangings, and decorations of every kind, bore the im- 
press of the exquisite taste, even more than of the 
ample wealth of its proprietress, an impress equally 
stamped upon her dress and personal omAments. They 
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were very simple and unpretending, it is true, but 
there was that due regard to the becomhig and suit- 
able in the choice of color, form, and material which 
one often misses, even in the dress of those who bestow 
far more attention to the subject than ever Mrs. Den- 
ham did. 

The feebleness and languor expressed by that lady's 
whole figure and attitude as she lay back in the large 
easy-chair, the delicate flush on her wasted cheek, and 
the feverish light in her eye, were only too true indi- 
cations of a failing state of health. She looked, in- 
deed, incapable of bearing fatigue or exertion of any 
kind, but she roused herself to answer Mrs. Markham 
with great earnestness. 

She was not at all fatigued, she said, it was the 
greatest possible pleasure to hear all about her poor 
dependents. She had given Dr. Markham a carte 
blanche as to the money he might find it necessary to 
expend upon them during her absence. And she had 
perfect confidence in his and Mrs. Markham's kindness, 
attention, and wisdom. But still she liked to know 
all about every family, and to be able, while far away 
from them all, to fancy what each was about, and how 
each was prospering. 

" Still," pursued Mrs. Markham, " I am afraid that 
Dr. Boyd will think I have staid far longer than I 
ought to have done. And I am sure I have staid far 
longer than I meant to do. Three o'clock struck at 
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least ten minutes ago, and I had appointed to meet 
Lucy at Rose Lane at half-past two. 

" By the by, she ought to have been here by this 
time," she added ; " I told her to come on if I did not 
meet her. I suppose she has met Hope somewhere 
about the grounds, and they will be wandering about 
chatting, and quite forgetting me." 

" She is certainly not with Hope," Mrs. Denham 
answered, directing the eyes of her visitor to a window 
at the furtner end of the room, where a yotfng girl sat 
reading. " Hope, my dear," raising her voice, " have 
you seen Lucy Markham to-day ?" 

But Hope was too deeply engrossed in her studies to 
hear the question, and for a moment or two Mrs. Den- 
ham was too much absorbed in gazing with fond admi- 
ration upon this darling of her heart to repeat it. 

All Hope's attitudes and movements were full of a 
quiet, -simple graee. And now as she sat, leaning back 
i2pon the low window seat, her book supported upon 
her open hands, her small well-shaped head a little 
bent down so as to show to full advantage its perfect 
setting upon the delicate throat, and the fine fall of the 
neck and shoulders, and with an expression of deep 
attention and thoughtfulness on her intelligent, speak- 
ing face, she formed a picture which a far more im- 
partial observer than Mrs. Denham might have ad- 
mired. 

As that lady withdrew her eyes with a lou^-di-\v.s\\x 
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sigh of mingled pain and pleasure, she met those of 
Mrs. Markham, which had been similarly occupied 
with her own. 

", Certainly she is a pretty creature," Mrs. Markhatn 
said, smiling, in answer to the appealing look ; ^^ but 
far too deeply occupied to be able to attend to us. 
However, there is Lucy to answer for herself," she 
added, as the figure of a young girl was seen coming 
up the steps of the broad stone balcony upon which the 
windows df the library opened. 

" Hope, my love, there is your friend Lucy," Mrs. 
Denham said in a still louder key; but again her 
words were imheard, and the first intimation Hope re- 
ceived of her friend's presence was the darkening of 
the window at which she sat, as Lucy- stood before it. 

She looked up, and then with an exclamation of 
pleasure rose hastily to give her admittance. As she 
stood undoing the festenings of the window, she pre- 
vented Lucy from seeing into the room, and in answer 
to the latter's question of whether her mamma had 
gone away or not, Hope answered innocently that she 
never had been there. 

A hearty laugh &om both ladies caused her to look 
round, and then leaving Lucy to close the window, she 
came forward to apologize for her rudeness in not hav- 
ing spoken to Mrs. Markham before. 

" I did not hear you come in," she said. 

" No, my dear, your whole attention seemed quite 
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engrossed in your book. . Neither your mamma nor I 
could succeed in making you hear us. What is the 
book in which you are so much interested ?" 

" It is the new book you sent me last night, Lucy," 
Hope answered, turning to her, and holding up the 
volume. 

" Oh, Ada Greville," cried Lucy, eagerly. " And 
you like it, Hope ? I am sure you must." 

"Yes — No; I don't quite know. I think, on the 
whole, I have been disappointed in it." 

" Disappointed! Oh, Hope l" and Lucy's accent be- 
trayed a very sufficient share of the same feeling. 

" Yes, disappointed," Hope said more decidedly. 
•*It is interesting — ^very interesting; but tlien I am 
disappointed in the heroine." 

" Well, Hope, I think Ada is perfectly delightful. 
The most loveable, engaging character I ever read 
about. She has faults, to be sure, but then that makes 
her only the more natural." 

" But my objection is exactly that she is not natu- 
ral, not consistent. Why, Lucy, you must acknow- 
ledge that the Ada of the latter part of the book can 
scarcely be recognized for the Ada of the former part." 

" Well, but Hope, remember how differently she is 
situated. Remember how sorely she is tried in the 
end." 

" Tried ! Yes, but still that need not make her so 
very inconsistent. It is not of the want of T^icfe.Q.^\Q!CL 
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either of conduct or character that I complain, but of 
the absence of those very virtues which we were told 
she possessed. I should not have objected to her 
failing in some things, if she had not been made to 
commit the very faulta most opposite to her natural 
character. Now, mamma, don't you agree with me 1 
Oh, by the by, you have not read it. How provoking ! 
But you have, Mrs. Markham 1" 

" No, my dear, I have not. Lucy was impatient to 
hear your opinion of it, and as I have a good many 
books in hand just now, I advised her to let you have 
it first." 

" Well, I am sorry that you have not read it. 1 
wished you to judge between us. But I think I can 
tell you so much as to make you and mamma under 
stand the merits of the case," — and Hope seated her 
self on the arm of Mrs. Denham's chair, and began 
her statement with the air of one who was sure of 
victory. 

" Ada Greville was an orphan, and lived with her 
grandfather. She was the last of his family, and was 
of course a great pet. He thought her perfection, ad- 
mired her every look, word, and action, and made it 
the business of his life to give her pleasure, and to 
gratify her every wish. 

" And yet she was not spoiled. At that time she 
was, as Lucy says, a most loveable, engaging creature. 
Clever and sensible, energetic, warm-hearted, and 
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generous, with the sunniest face and sunniest temper 
in the world. One who enjoyed to the utmost every 
pleasure that came in her way, and yet who could bear 
disappointment and vexation just as if she had never 
known anything else. 

"That is the description of what she was at her 
grandfather's ; but — ^" and Hope was going on most 
triumphantly when Lucy interrupted her. 

" But, Hope, you are not quite fair. The author 
does not say that Ada was really so very perfect, but 
only that so she seemed to be in the eyes of those 
around her." 

"Well, well, but he makes her actions speak for 
themselves, and that is the character they give her. 
Take, for instance, that one trait of being equalJy able 
to enjoy pleasure and to bear disappointment. 

"Don't you remember the minute description he 
gives oi* her exquisite enjoyment of the little excursions 
to the woods in search of wild plants for her garden ? 
The pleasure she took in each little incident, how each 
individual ray of sunlight through the trees, each sepa- 
rate bed of green moss, or patch of primroses, and 
wood anemones, each tree, the song of each bird, was 
accepted by her as a new and independent source of 
happiness. 

" Then, on the other hand, when, through the stu- 
pidity, or rather, I think, through the ill-nature, of that 
tiresome Mrs. Drew, she was disappointed about goin^ 
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to the concert, upon which she had so greatly set her 
heart, and to which she had so looked forward for weeks. 
As soon as she found that she could not help herself, 
she submitted at once with the most perfect pleasant- 
ness and cheerfulness, seeming only desirous that her 
grandfather should not find out how great had been her 
disappointment, going through the house singing like a 
bird, and at the very hour when she should have been 
entering the concert-room, sitting down with a face like 
a sunbeam to read aloud the newspapers to the old 
gentleman, the occupation which of all others she most 
thoroughly disliked. 

" Now, mamma, now, Mrs. Markham," in a tone of 
triumph, " does that not speak a happy temper, a most 
contented spirit?" 

The readiness and cordiality of the assent of both 
ladies somewhat daunted Lucy, but she was not yet 
overcome. 

" At that time," she pleaded, " Ada had so many 
pleasures to fall back upon, so many things to make 
amends for one disappointment. But afterwards it was 
so different." 

" Her situation was changed for the worse, then 1" 
asked Mrs. Denham. 

" Yes," Lucy answered. " At her grandfather's 
death it was found that the estate was entailed on malo 
heirs, and there was no provision for her." 

" And then," Hope broke in eagerly, " her uncle, a 
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half-brother — only a half-brother of her mother's-— 
came forward most generously, took her mto his own 
home, and charged himself with her maintenance, al- 
though he was very poor, and had a large femily to 
support. And Ada, instead of being grateful, and try- 
ing all she could to help those who were so ready to 
help her, gave herself up to the gloomiest despondency, 
grumbling over every little deprivation, accepting every 
service in the most thankless spirit, and never making 
the slightest attempt to serve or please others." 

" But that was only at first, Hope. And then only 
think how very great the deprivations were. Bemem 
ber what luxury and magnificence she had been accus- 
tomed to." 

" Luxury and magnificence !" Hope repeated with 
a kind of disdainful impatience. "What have luxury 
and magnificence to do with happiness ? One miay be 
very grateful for the comfort of a luxurious armchair 
when one has it, or enjoy very thoroughly a drive in a 
fine carriage when one can get it. But who oould 
think of making one's self miserable for the want of 
either the one or the other ?" 

" Well," Lucy answered meekly, " perhaps I used 
wrong words. But you know, Hope, poor Ada lost 
many things besides easy arm-chairs and fine carria- 
ges." 

" Oh, of course," still impatiently, " I never meant 
that she ought to have borne the loss of her kind old 
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grandfather as easily as the loss of some oi the comforts 
and luxuries to which she had been accustomed. But 
that great sorrow ought to have swallowed up the less- 
er ones ; and had she been what she was described to 
be, it would have so filled her heart as to leave no 
place for lamentations over the smallness of her room, 
the ugliness of the carpet, or the scantiness of the bed- 
hangings." 

" But even without going to great griefe, poor Ada 
had many smaller ones which were real ones, whatever 
you may think. You know how intense was her ad- 
miration of her grandfather's fine pictures and statues. 
You can tell by your own feelings that she must have 
been sorry to leave them, and never to see anything 
like them again. You yourself, Hope, you know how 
you enjoy fine pictures." 

"Yes," Hope answered, her eye resting lovingly 
upon a beautiful Claude while she spoke ; " I should 
despise myself if I could not enjoy such pictures as 
these. But I should despise myself still more if I 
could not make myself happy without them. If the 
pictures and sculpture of art were taken from me, I 
should only turn with the more relish' to those of na- 
ture." 

"But then you know, Hope, poor Ada lost the 
beauties of both art and nature at one blow. From 
the beautiful country where she had always lived, she 
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went to the dirtiest and ugliest part of a dirty and ugly 
town." 

" Still she had the pure bright sky, she could never 
lose that," Hope exclaimed energetically, " with its 
ever-varying tints and aspects, with its lovely soft sum- 
mer clouds, its fine winter storms, and its glorious 
stars." 

" In a smoky town, do you think the sky would be 
very pure, or the stars very glorious ?" Mrs. Mark- 
ham remarked quietly. 

But Hope did not hear, or did not heed her. She- 
had excited herself with her own eloquence, and went 
on enthusiastically, — 

" And even if all outward beauty, were taken from 
her, there wasaworld of inward beauty of which nothing 
could deprive her. We are told how well her mind 
had been educated, and all its capacities cultivated.' 
We are told how she revelled in the world of books, 
and how well fitted she was to enjoy and admire all 
that was high and great in thought and feeling. That 
was an enjoyment, a happiness of which she had still 
full possession." 

" Well, but that brings me to another source of 
grief which you have forgotten. The relations with 
whom she lived were so unlike her, so imcultivated 
so commonplace — " 

"But so true, so earnest, so good," interrupted 
Hope. 
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" Yes, but quite unlike her. Not one of them evei 
cared to open a book, or had a single idea beyond the 
everyday affau's of life. Now, I cannot help thinking 
that the more cultivated Ada's mind was, the more- 
alive would she be to their deficiencies. The better 
she was fitted to enjoy communion with the wise ard 
great, the more disrelish would she feel for intercourse 
with such commonplace, illiterate people." 

" No, no, no, Lucy !" Hope exclaimed vehemently ; 
" I am sure you are wrong, quite wrong. You are con- 
founding fastidiousness with refinement. Dr. Mark- 
ham often reminds us that our great aim in all our 
reading and study, ought to be the enlargement of our 
minds, and the purifying and elevating of our feelings. 
But what can be more opposed to enlargement of mind 
than that narrow prejudice which can see and admire 
only one kind of excellence ? And what ennobling or 
elevating effect could all her <5ultivation have had, if it 
made her blind to the moral beauty of such earnest, 
single-hearted unselfishness, as every member of her 
uncle's family displayed, however commonplace they 
might be — ^if, indeed, one can call such people com- 
monplace. I don't think one can." 

" And you are right, quite right, my love. Such 
unselfishness as you describe is among the rarest, as well 
as the highest qualities of our nature," was said with 
great earnestness by Mrs. Denham, who had been 
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listening with rapt attention and admiration to every 
word her darling had uttered. 

Encouraged by her approbation, Hope went on in 
an oratorical manner, like one who was both able and 
bound to instruct her hearers. 

"I have always thought that the truly wise and 
great must be slow to despise and quick to appreciate — 
must have ready sympathy and esteem for all that is 
good and right even in those greatly their inferiors. 
And I deny that Ada's relatives were inferior to her in 
anything except education. The father who, day by 
day with steady cheerfulness, went about a most irksome 
occupation, and sought no comfort or strength in doing 
it, except the simple conviction that it was his duty ;-% 
the feeble, ailing mother, who went so quietly and 
earnestly through her weary round of household toil, 
and bore so courageously up against the depression of 
spirits which her failing health produced, anxious above 
all things that her husband and children should never 
be saddened by her sadness; — ^the daughter, whose 
sole happiness seemed to be in making others happy, 
whose choice of occupations was always directed by the 
knowledge or suspicion of what others thought irk- 
some — ^who, almost uneducated, or at least taught 
only by the lovingness of a kind and gentle heart, had 
gained a quickness of perception and a delicate tact 
which the most highly cultivated lady in the land 
might well have envied ; — ^were not each and all of 
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these a hundredfold more deserving of esteem and 
admiration than their gloomy inmate, who with proud 
selfishness held herself aloof from all share in the 
labors and troubles of those to whose kindness and 
generosity she was indebted for her daily bread, wrap- 
ping herself up in the proud consciousness of her 
superiority of intellect, a superiority which she owed 
to superior opportunities and advantages which had 
been given to her — ^not made or wrought out by her 
own exertions?" 

" Well, Hope, I really don't think she was selfish." 
" Not selfish, Lucy ! I am surprised at you. Let 
her tastes and pursuits be as refined and elevated as 
you please, what was it but selfishness to make their 
gratification the one only object of her life, and to en- 
courage herself in total indifference to the sorrows, 
joys, wants, or wishes of all around her ? Not selfish, 
indeed!" 

Lucy confessed herself overcome. But expressed 
real sorrow to be so, as it would spoil her pleasure in a 
favorite book. She spoke and felt like one who was 
compelled to see the defects of a dear friend. For 
Lucy had the art of thoroughly realizing the fictitious 
characters she met with in books, and she could not 
divest herself of the idea, that Ada Greville was a 
living being whom she had really known and loved. 
Hope was too well satisfied with her own wisdom to 
remark poor Lucy's mortified tone, and went on most 
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triumphantly, to show how inccnsistent this selfishness 
was with Ada's character, as first depicted. 

" She was particularly ready to see and own excel- 
lence, particularly willing and skilful in making allow- 
ances, and bearing with cross disagreeable tempers. 
How unnatural then to make her become, all at once 
blind to the goodness of those really good, kind people ! 
I have no patience with her. I cannot conceive how 
any one could act as she did." 

Mrs. Markham had taken the book from Hope, and 
had turned to the title-page ; and she now asked Hope 
with some significance of manner, whether shejiiad re- 
marked the second title of the book. 

" The second title ! No. What second title 1 I 
don't understand what you mean. Oh !" glancing at 
the place Mrs. Markham pointed out, " Ada Greville, 
or self-knowledge. But I don't see what that has to 
do with my argument. I don't at all judge of Ada by 
her own aco-ount of herself, but by the character the 
author draws of her. Of course, if I had taken Ada's 
own account, the title might have helped to show me 
the point of the story. But as it is, I don't see that it 
has anything to do with my objections." 

Mrs. Markham said no more ; but Lucy, who wa3 
watching her mother's countenance, read there that 
Hope had neither understood nor answered the full 
meaning of her remark. 
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The argument was carried no &rther, as Mrs. Mark- 
ham and Lucy went away almost immediately, leaving 
Hope master, or rather mistress of the field. 

Lucy tried to persuade Hope to keep the book, and 
finish it, as Ada's amiability revived towards the con- 
clusion. But with a total disregard to Lucy's mortified 
feelings she refused, saying, that she had spent too 
much time upon it already, as there was still much to 
do in preparation for their long journey. So Lucy 
had to carry away the book and her own disappoint- 
ment, and make the best of them. 
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CHAPTER n. 

MBS. MARKHAM's tears, AND LUCy's C0N7IDSNCE. 

As we know already, Mrs. Markliam had far out- 
staid tiie time she had set apart for her visit to the 
Park, and now she had to walk at a brisk pace in order 
to reach home in time for an appointment. 

Lucy lingered behind, turning over the pages of her 
book to find the passages Hope had referred to, until a 
sudden pang of self-reproach at her unsociableness 
caused her to quicken her steps, and make up to her 
mother. 

At first Mrs. Markham did not gain much by this 
movement, as Lucy walked by her side for some time 
without speaking a word. Mrs. Markham glanced at 
her several times, but seeing the grave, thoughtful ex- 
pression, she did not interrupt her meditations. 

At last Lucy caught one of these glances, and smiled 
in answer. 

" Do you think you might as well be alone as with 
me for your companion, mamma ?" she asked. 

" I have been thinking that you were very grave, 
2 
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my love, and if I can tead your face aright, a little 
puzzled." 

" Yes, mamma, that is it, exactly. I am puzzled to 
find out — ^I want to imderstand. Mamma," in a 
brisker tone, " have you any objection to tell me what 
you meant when you asked Hope if she had observed 
the second title 1 I mean all your meaning. I thought, 
mamma, that you looked sorrowful, and I could not 
understand why." 

Mrs. Markham hesitated for a minute, ere she an- 
swered gravely, almost sadly, — 

"I was thinking, dear Lucy, that perhaps poor 
Hope might soon be called upon to test the soundness 
of her own theories, or rather, to prove how fer she 
was capable of putting them in practice." 

" But how, mamma 1 Surely Hope is not going to 
leave Mrs. Denham? Surely she will never leave 
Mrs. Denham 1" 

" No, my dear ; but," very sadly, " it seems only too 
probable that Mrs. Denham must soon leave Hope." 

"Leave Hope, mamma? What do you mean? 
Oh, mamma, you do not, you cannot mean that she is 
so very ill 1 You do not think that she is — ^is — " and 
a passionate burst of tears finished her sentence. 

" My dearest Lucy, my own love," Mrs. Markham 
said tenderly, " I nev^r should have spoken so abruptly 
if I had not supposed that you were perfectly aware of 
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the real state of the case. Surely, dear, you must 
have known that Mrs. Denham's state of health is the 
cause of their going to Italy ?" 

" Yes, mamma," Lucy answered, striving hard to 
check the tears which she saw were giving her mother 
great pain. " I knew that. But I fencied it was only 
because our spring weather is apt to be very changeable, 
and is trying for any one who is not quite strong. I 
thought, and Hope thinks, that Mrs. Denham will get 
quite strong in the fine climate of Italy, and will come 
back as well as ever." 

" But at any rate, Lucy, you and Hope could not be 
ignorant of the very alarming nature of Mrs. Denham's 
illness a few months ago?" 

•*' Oh no, we knew quite well then that she was not 
expected to recover. Don't you remember that terri- 
ble night that Hope and I spent together in the library, 
■when Dr. Boyd said that she could not live till the 
morning 1 I remember when Hope was sent out of the 
room, because her distress agitated Mrs. Denham, and 
papa brought her down to the library, and sat beside 
her, and tried to comfort her, but never seemed to 
think it possible that Mrs. Denham could live. 

" But then you know, mamma, she got better from 
that very night, and never went back at all. And 
since she has been able to come down stairs she has 
been so cheerful, 'and looks so nice and pretty, Mvd 
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young. Even to-day, mamma; — ^you must haye 
thought she looked well to-day, with that pretty 
color, and her eyes so clear and bright. Oh, mamma, 
are you not mistaken about her ?" 

Mrs. Markham only shook her head. She knew too 
well what poor Lucy's hopeful symptoms portended. 

"Do you think, then, that it is quite certain she 
cannot recover? Oh, mamma, is there no hopel 

Must she really " Lucy could not bring herself 

to say the terrible word die. 

She dashed away the quick-rising tears, which 
hindered her from reading the answer in Mrs. Mark- 
ham's face, before she could speak it. 

"No one can, no one ought to say that there is 
certainly no hope, my love," she answered gently. 
" We have heard of patients who have lived for years 
after their case had seemed quite as hopeless as hers. 
But you know that she has had the best advice that 
money could command, and all the medical men who 
have seen her agree that her days are numbered. In 
the warm climate of Italy her life may be prolonged, 
and she may suffer less pain and uneasiness than if she 
remained at home. But they have no expectation 
that anything can save her." 

The latter, part of this answer was scarcely heard by 
Lucy. She had seized upon the comfort conveyed in 
the beginning. Slight and doubtful as it was, it 
gave her sanguine spirit a foundation to rest upon. 
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preparatory to a new ascent up the ladder of hope. 
Yes, an ascent even to the top. For during the few 
minutes' silence which succeeded these words, she had 
carried Mrs. Denham to Italy, restored her to health 
and brought her back to England in full strength and 
vigor. 

Having thus relieved her mind of this anxiety, it 
was at leisure to return to the subject of her mother's 
thoughts about Hope. 

"If Mrs. Denham were not to recover, mamma, 
would Hope go away from this place?" she asked, lay- 
ing an emphasis on the " if," which spoke of her own 
confidence that it would not come to pass. 

" Of course, my love. Mrs. Denham has only a life 
interest in Denham Park. At her death it must go 
back to the heirs of her husband," 

" But then Mrs. Denham has another property in 
this neighborhood — ^her father, Mr. Harvey's property — 
Will not that be Hope's 1" 

" No, my dear, it is so entailed that Mrs. Denham 
cannot leave it to whom she pleases. It goes to the 
descendants of Mr, Harvey's eldest, sister. Hope's 
mother was the child of a younger one." 

" Then, mamma, what will become of poor Hope ?" 

" Nay, my dear, you need not look so dismayed. 
Hope will always have a home in her Other's house, of 
course." Mrs. Markham answered with a smile. 

" Yes, mamma, but then if he is a bad mwiT^ 
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" A bad man ! my dear child ; what put such non- 
sense into your head ? Dr. CamDbell is a very good 
man, and most thoroughly respected by every one who 
knows him." 

'Then, is there not something wrong about Mrs. 
Campbell V 

" No, indeed, I never saw her ; but I have seen 
those who know her intimately and esteem her highly ; 
and from her letters, I should say she must be a parti- 
cularly pleasant, sensible, right-judging, kind-hearted 
woman. . I cannot think where you have got such no- 
tions, Lucy," said Mrs. Markham, looking at her 
daughter in considerable surprise. 

" At least, either one or both of them are vulgar or 
uneducated, or sometliing of that kind. They are in 
some way inferior, I am sure," Lucy said, decidedly. 
" Inferior to whom, my dear ?" 
" To Mrs. Denham, to Hope's mother. They are in 
an inferior rank of life. Are they not 1" 

" They are inferior in wealth, I grant, but neither in 
birth nor education. Both Dr. and Mrs. Campbell are 
descended from families quite as good, and much more 
ancient than the Harveys. But tell me, my dear Lucy, 
who has been giving you so much false information ?" 
" Oh, no one. I never heard any one speak, of 
them. I only fancied it," Lucy answered, blushing a 
little at her mother's grave look of inquiry. 
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" And on what grounds did your fancy build 1" 

" Oh, upon various grounds. You know neither Dr. 
nor Mrs. Campbell, nor even Hope's brother, ever 
come here, and she never goes to see them. Ever 
since I can remember, there has been a talk every year 
of their going to Scotland for the purpose, and every 
year it has been put ofl^ and that for such very slight, 
often quite foolish reasons, that I fancied Mrs. Denham 
did not like to go. And so I supposed that there must 
be something wrong, or at least very disagreeable 
about them, or she would have taken more pains to 
manage, that Hope should see and know them." 

" You are a quick observer Lucy,' Mrs Martdiam 
Raid after a pause.^ "I wish that in this instance I 
could say you were not a correct one. Mrs. Denham 
•^oes not like to go to the Campbells ; but that is from 
no fault of theirs." 

"From whose fault then, mamma? Is that a ques- 
tion I ought not to aski" 

" It is a question very difficult to answer, my love. 
An unfortunate course of events has combined to 
place the different persons concerned in uncomfortable 
relations to each other. The person most in fault is 
perhaps Mrs. Denham. And yet her feelings are so 
natural, that one can scarcely blame her." 

Jjucy looked a curiosity she did not think it proper 
to express. 
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*' Oh," Mrs. Markham said, answering the look with 

• a smile, " there is not the least harm in your being 

told all I know. You must have heard, I suppose, that 

Hope's mother was left an orphan while quite an in- 

fentr 

'^ Yes, Hope has often told me about it. And that 
her uncle and aimt, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey, took her 
home to their house, and brought her up as their own 
daughter, treating her in every way as kindly as they 
did their own child, Mrs. Denham." 

" And I really believe loving her almost as tenderly. 
She never left them even for a single day, until she 
was eighteen, when she went to Edinburgh to pay a 
visit of a few months to some relations of her fether's. 
There she met Dr. Campbell. They saw a great deal 
of each other, became much attached, and before her 
return home, he had proposed, and she had accepted, 
upon condition that her imcle gave his consent. 

" It was, however, a difficult matter to gain this. Dr. 
Campbell was a very young man. Although, as I 
said, he was of a good family, yet it was a family 
which had for a generation or two been going down 
in the world. He had little income to depend upon, 
except what his profession might yield him, and his 
best prospect in it was the hope of succeeding the aged 
practitioner of his native place, in a somewhat retired 
part of Scotland. 
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" Mr. and Mrs. Harvey, not unnaturally, objected to 
a marriage which threatened to deprive their niece, for 
some years at any rate, of many of the comforts to 
which she had been accustomed. In obedience to the:r 
commands she broke it off 

" She was the gentlest, most loving, timid creature 
you could fancy. She never dreamed of acting con- 
trary to the wishes of her friends. But she had given 
her whole heart to her young lover, and from the day 
she sent off her refusal of his suit, her health and 
spirits declined daily and rapidly. 

" At first Mr. and Mrs. Harvey were strangely blind 
to the real state of the case. And when their eyes 
were at last opened, her state of health was so very 
alarming as to cause them to hurry to the opposite 
extreme, and to yield their consent to the marriage 
long before Dr. Campbell's affiiirs rendered it advis- 
able. 

" The old man he hoped to succeed was still going 
about his avocations. And although all the county 
families saw and lamented his inefficiency, not one had 
as yet been able to determine to give liim up for such 
a young man as Dr. Campbell. 

" He had only got a few poor patients in the small 
country town. There happened to be no suitable 
house for them to hire, and it was not ttiowi^X. ^tvA^xsX. 
iO hujr one until some greater ceTtamty oi \iY\AXft»^ 
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success was attained, so the young couple went to live 
with the old Mrs. Campbell, his mother. 

" It was a most unhappy arrangement. She was a 
(jross, prejudiced, imperious old lady. She disapproved 
of the marriage quite as much as the Harveys did, 
asserting that she wished for no fine English lady for 
her son's wife, and teaching herself to dislike her 
gentle daughter-in-law even before she had seen her. 

" The poor girl was not at all fitted either to resist 
unkindness or oppression, or to bear up under it. 
She could only be patiently, quietly, and intensely 
miserable. 

" Her husband loved her too tenderly not to discover 
soon how much she suffered ; and seeing that her 
dread of his mother had grown to such a height ad 
that even removal to a home of their own could mend 
matters but little, so long as they remained in that 
neighborhood, he thankfully accepted the offer of an 
appointment to India. 

"It was a good appointment, and everything pro- 
mised well. But the climate did not agree with Dr. 
Campbell, and in little more than four years he was 
obliged to come home, and was told by all the medical 
men he consulted, that it would be folly for him ever 
to think of repeating the experiment. 

" Until within a few months of their leaving India, 
Mrs. Campbell had bosne the hot climate better than 



her husband. But a month or two before Hope was 
bom, her second child, a delicate little boy of two years 
old, died after a long and most painftil illness. The 
anxiety and fatigue of nursing him, and the sorrow 
of witnessing his protracted sufferings, had a most in- 
jurious effect upon her health. 

"Then peculiar circumstances forced them to set' 
out on their return home, before she had quite re- 
covered her strength after Hope's birth. She suffered 
terribly from sea-sickness during nearly the whole of a 
long and very stormy voyage. Her strength declined 
week by week, and she survived their landing only a 
day or two. 

, " Mrs. Denman was waiting their arrival in London, 
when she received a message from Southampton, to say 
that Mrs, Campbell was unable to proceed fiirther. 
She hastened to her, but arrived only about an hour 
before her death. And it was during that short meet- 
ing and parting that Mrs. Campbell asked and obtained 
her husband's permission, to give her baby-girl into 
Mrs. Denham's charge." 

" But was that not a pity, mamma ? Was it not a 
wrong thing to separate the daughter and sister from 
her father and brother 1" 

" It was at least very unwise. But, as I said before, 
it would be hard to condemn any of the parties con- 
cerned for their share in it. 
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''Think of all the varied and conflicting feelings 
crowded into that one short hour. Who could be calm 
enough to weigh contending interests, or look forward 
to probable consequences ? 

''Mrs. Campbell's dislike and dread of her stem 
mother-in-law had, by constant brooding over it, grown 
to a morbid height. And it was very natural that she 
should shrink from leaving her helpless little baby to 
her care. During the four years of her absence in 
India, her tenderly-loved sister, Mrs. Denham, had 
lost her fother, mother, and husband ; and pity for her 
loneliness, and desire to give her a new source of in- 
terest and happiness, were added to her other motives. 

" Perhaps Dr. Campbell ought not to have given 
his consent ; but overwhelming grief at the loss of his 
most fondly-cherished wife might well plead his excuse. 
And after he had had time to reflect, he would natur- 
ally be imwilling to retract a promise made to the dead, 
and must besides have felt that the little girl would be 
better and more tenderly cared for by Mrs. Denham, 
than she might perhaps be in his home, where there 
was no mother to watch over and love her. 

" When he finally gave her up to Mrs. Denham, he 
made it to be clearly understood, that he by no means 
considered himself as freed firom all responsibility for, 
or control over his child. And he stipulated, that he 
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should be kept constantly informed of every particular 
respecting her, and that she should every year spend a 
month or two with him. 

" To all these conditions Mrs, Denham gave a ready 
consent, and she fully meant to observe them. Up to 
this day she has never failed in keeping a constant and 
regular correspondence by letter; but the yearly visit, 
the condition she most disliked, she has constantly 
evaded. 

'^ She has always had a strong prejudice against Dr. 
Campbell and his connexions. It began from the first 
moment when she heard of her cousin's engagement. 
While watching the sorrow and suffering which the 
breaking it off brought upon this dearly-loved friend, 
she taught herself to look with dislike upon the inno- 
cent cause of it all. And during the five years that 
intervened between the marriage and Mrs. C5ampbell's 
death, every sorrow which the latter had to bear, 
every regret at their separation, only tended to increase 
the feeling — a feeling which was of course experi- 
enced with tenfold bitterness towards the elder J^rs^ 
Campbell. 

" Mrs. Denham had always been more governed by 
her feelings than by her judgment. She saw clearly 
that Hope ought not to be suffered to grow up a 
stranger to her own family, but she could wevet o^«t- 
come her repugnance to allow her daxVin^ \jo \^n^ « 
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near intercourse with people whom she so much dis 
liked. 

" For the first three years after Mrs, CampbeH's 
death, upon the very reasonable plea that Hope was 
too young to pay a visit by herself she took lodgings 
at Seaborough for a month or two every summer, and 
went there with her. No objection could be offered to 
such an arrangement, as it allowed Dr. Campbell to 
see quite as much of his child as he could have done 
had she lived in his own hoiise, and during their stay 
Ernest spent the whole of every day with his sister. 

" But while these visits did little in the way of 
removing Mrs. Denham's prejudices against Dr. 
CSampbell, who is too reserved to allow his character 
to be easily read, or his excellencies soon appreciated, 
they were all the time greatly strengthening the much 
more just one which she entertained against Mrs. 
Campbell. 

"That lady cordially disliked Mrs. Denham, and 
lost no opportunity of testifying this feeling, and her 
disapprobation of the arrangement which took her 
grand-daughter from luider her own charge. Indeed, I 
can well believe that she made herself most particularly 
disagreeable. And as it was Mrs. Denham's constant 
habit to indemnify herself for the forced politeness she 
showed towards her tormentor, by noting down in her 

^ breast, and dwelling upon all her failings and 
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misdemeanors, we cannot wonder that she should 
look upon her summer visits as a painful penance, and 
should shrink sensitively from the prospect of com- 
mitting her precious charge, even for a few weeks, to 
the mercy of such a guardian. 

^' In the fourth summer after Mrs. Campbell's death, 
measles happened to be very prevalent in Seaborough, 
and she eagerly seized upon the excuse to put off her 
annual visit. 

" Before another summer came round, Dr. Campbell 
had married again, a step which had roused in Mrs. 
Denham's mind the most unwarrantable and ex- 
travagant indignation. 

'^ Since that time, I think, she has ceased all 
attempt to overcome her prejudices against the whole 
&mily. And although she is too right-minded to do 
anything to implant the same prejudices in Hope's 
mind, yet she has allowed her feelings to influence her 
&r too much in avoiding all intercourse with them, 
and in as far as possible shunning every thought or 
word which could in any way recall to Hope's mind 
the fact, that she had duties and responsibilities un- 
connected with her, and that there was any other 
person in the world to whom her affections were due. 

" Dr. Campbell's great and ever-increasing practice 
of course renders it very difficult for him. to lea.^^ 
home, and Mrs, Campbell and tVie yo\m%er Ok^^^s^ 
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have never, so far as I know, been invited. Even to 
Ernest, who, as her friend's own son, has a claim upon 
her interest at least, even to him she seems to have 
extended the dislike she feels to the others, and by in- 
viting him only in company with his father, has 
effectually kept him also at a distance. 

'' And now when it seems only too probable that 
Hope's happiness must be mainly dependent upon her 
feelings towards her family, and theirs towards her, 
she must go among them as a perfect stranger. They 
must be thrown into all the intimacies of daily domestic 
life without the least knowledge ofj or preparation for, 
each other's peculiar tempers and characters. It is a 
great, a very great pity. Hope's position in her father's 
house must have been a difficult one, even if she had 
received the best possible preparation and training for 
it, while hers, poor girl, has lain all the other way." 

"Poor Hope!" Lucy echoed thoughtfully. "But 
then, mamma," brightening up and speaking with 
great energy and enthusiasm, " if any one could get 
well through the difficulties of such a position, I am 
sure Hope could. She is such a fine creature. She 
has such strong decided rules of action, sees so clearly, 
and judges so well and easily of the right and wrong of 
things. You heard how well she spoke to-day, and 
how right she was. I was wrong, quite wrong. I had 
thought only of pitying Ada, and of wishing that she 
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could have got on a little better. Hope saw at once 
all that she could and ought to have done. If I were 
ever to be placed in similar circumstances, I should fear 
for myself; but I don't fear for Hope in the least. I 
thought Ada's discontent very natural, but Hope dis- 
covered so immediately its imreasonableness and sin. 

Mrs. Markham's only answer to this was a smile of 
very kind interest and attention. Lucy read the smile 
wrong. She supposed it to imply unqualified aissent to 
her opinions of her friend. But Mrs. Markham knew 
better than Lucy did the difference between theory and 
practice — ^the difference between judging correctly of 
another's conduct and acting rightly ourselves. Her 
smile was altogether called up by satis&ction at the 
light her unconscious child was throwing upon the 
simplicity and humility of her own mind. 

" And it is always the same," Lucy continued, with 
increased confidence. " Whenever Hope and I discuss 
the characters in the books we read, she is always so 
right. Often when I have been making foolish excuses 
for people, she shews me in a moment the real great- 
ness of their faults. And often, on the other hand, 
when I am indignant and impatient with the imperfec- 
tions of other characters, she points out to me their pe- 
culiar temptations and difficulties, arising from some 
peculiarity of temper, habit, or circumstances, and 
shews me so many little things for vrtjiOa. \ oxx^aS. \a 
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have made allowance, but which I had quite over 
looked. Now, all that uncompromising, decided way 
of judging as to how we ought to think, and feel, and 
act, and that candid, charitable way of judging people — 
that power of seeing the good points even in the most 
uninteresting, unattractive characters — should all miake 
us feel pretty confident, that Hope will get on well with 
these strangers, and in her delicate position. Don't 
you think so, mamma ?" 

" Perhaps so, my love. Only you know it is easier 
to judge candidly of imaginary characters, whose fil- 
ings can never in any way harm us, than of the real 
people who may be actually giving us serious annoy- 
ance. And it is not very difficult to be uncompromis- 
ing about the duties of others, — is it Lucy ?" 

" Oh, I understand what you mean, mamma," Lucy 
said eagerly. " But, indeed, you do not know Hope. 
You cannot think how great is her contempt for people 
who can see clearly the feults of others, and yet com- 
mit the same themselves. Who can, as she says, lay 
down the law for others, and break it constantly them- 
selves. Indeed, what I liked best in all she said to- 
day, was the way in which she applied everything to 
herself. How earnest and animated she looked when 
she spoke about seeing a moral beauty in the charao 
ters of those relations of Ada's whom I had thought so 
uninteresting and conamonplaoe. No, no, mamma; 
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you need not fear that Hope will ever shrink from 
doing what she knows is right, or that she will have 
one rule of conduct for other people, and a different one 
5)r herself." 

They had now arrived at home, so that Mrs. Mark- 
ham was spared the necessity of replying, which she 
could not very well have done, without saying what 
might perhaps have damped Lucy's confidence in her 
friend's powers of right acting and right enduring. 

As they sat round the fire after dinner, Mrs. Mark- 
ham told her husband, what Lucy had said about 
Hope's ignorance of Mrs. Denham's danger. 

" Well," he answered after a few minutes' thought, 
" it is perhaps just as well. We can safely trust that 
Mrs. Denham's tender love of Hope will teach her the 
wisdom and kindness of preparing the poor girl before 
the end actually comes ; in the meantime, it is as well 
that Hope should not have any pressing anxiety to pre- 
vent her from being a pleasant and cheerful com- 
panion in their long journey." 

"Oh, but papa," Lucy cried eagerly, "if Hope 
knew that her mamma's health or peace of mind de- 
pended upon her keeping cheerful and composed, not 
all the anxiety in the world could make her otherwise. 
You don't know what a strong mind she has, nor how 
unselfish she is. She has not a particle of selfishness 
in her composition.^^ 
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" Is it so, my child ? I am glad to hear it. All her 
unselfishness and self-control will be called into action, 
I believe, during this residence in a foreign land, where 
Mrs. Denham will have no one but herself to look to 
for comfort or support," Dr. Markham answered. 

He, like Mrs. Markham, read Hope's character more 
correctly than Lucy did. But like her also he was not 
at all anxious to ^ve his child any premature powers 
of judging others. He coveted for her, the love that 
thinketh no evil, far more than the clear-sightedness 
which can pass over no fault. 

Two days after this conversation the travellers left 
Denham Park. Mrs. Denham bore the long journey 
remarkably well, and for two or three months her 
strength increased wonderfully. But as summer came 
on she felt the heat very oppressive, and soon became 
aware that she was losing ground much more rapidly 
than she had gained it. 

Had she been alone, and had she had no one's feel- 
ings to consult but her own, she would have at once re- 
turned home. But she could not bear to disappoint 
Hope of seeing the many different places she had plan- 
ned to visit, and she exhausted her fast-failing strength 
In taking her to see everything, which she thought 
eould give her any pleasure. 

Pleased and* excited, Hope was too much occupied to 
observe the rapid decline of her adopted mother's healthy 
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and it was not until Mrs. Denham began to fear that if 
she delayed longer she might never reach home in life, 
that she expressed to Hope the wish to return at once. 

Their journey home was much more tedious than 
their outward one had been. And Mrs. Denham's 
increasing inability to bear each day's fatigue, for the 
first time opened Hope's eyes to her real state. 

They reached home about the beginning of Septem- 
ber, and very soon after Mrs, Denham was wholly 
confined to that bed from which she was never to rise 
again. 



i 
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CHAPTER m. 

HOPS A HEROINS. 

DuRiKa the last weeks of Mrs. Denham^s iUaess 
Hope's conduct more than realized Lucy's fondes^ 
anticipations. 

Mrs. Denham's care of Hope had been so entirely a 
labor of love, that I do not like to use the term reward 
in reference to it. But certainly Hope was now doing 
her utmost to pay back the love and tenderness, which 
had been so profusely poured forth upon herself, which 
had so anxiously watched over her since her early in- 
fancy, and had so unweariedly labored for her welfere 
and happiness. 

Every selfish thought and wish seemed forgotten. 
Her whole heart was bent upon promoting the peace 
and comfort of her dying friend — ^her whole mind 
given to find out the best means of doing so. And 
love taught her an unselfish wisdom, of which even 
those who loved her best had not supposed her capable, 
and in which many an older and more experienced 
nu^ is found wanting. 
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Although she grudged every moment that was 
passed away from her mother's bedside, although dur- 
ing every absence she was haunted by a painful, fever- 
ish kind of anxiety, yet she yielded instant compliance 
to Mrs. Denham's wishes whenever she asked her to 
go out to walk, or drive, or, far more painful trial, to 
leave her at night and sleep in a room distant enough 
to ensure her being undisturbed by the patient's fits of 
coughing, or by the frequent movements in the sick 
room, which her painful restlessness rendered necessary. 

Although her heart shrunk painfully from the faint- 
est allusion to their approaching separation, yet as 
soon as she found that it was a real comfort to Mrs. 
Denham to speak of her death, she nerved herself 
bravely to listen calmly to all she said upon the sub- 
ject, and even to lead the conversation towards it, when 
she fancied she could see that regard for her feelings 
prevented a recurrence to it. And in spite of the 
jealous desire she felt, that no hands but her own 
should enjoy the privilege of ministering to the sui^ 
ferer's comfort, she cheerfully yielded to Mrs. Mark- 
ham the task'of supporting her, or changing her pos- 
ture, and arranging her pillows whenever she per- 
ceived that anxiety about her fatigue was disturbing 
her mother's mind. 

As the end evidently drew near. Dr. and Mrs, Mark- 
ham pressed upon Mrs. Denham's notice \\vfe y^q^tv^^'I 
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of making Dr. and Mrs. Campbell acquainted with the 
true state of matters, but she had an invincible re- 
pugnance to doing so. And it was not until the very 
day before her death, that she finally consented to Dr 
Markham's writing. 

After the letter was sent ofl^ her mind seemed to be 
divided between the desire of having no strangers 
present to mar the peace and freedom of the parting 
scene, and the hope of being able to give Dr. Campbell 
such advice regarding Hope, as she believed her su- 
perior knowledge of her character warranted her in 
offering, and as might ensure her dear one's happiness 
in the new situation in which she was to be placed. 

During the last day of her life, she spoke more to 
Hope about her &ther and his &mily than she had 
done through all her life before, and gave her mudi 
advice about her conduct towards them. But unfor- 
tunately it was not judicious advice. ' 

Through the whole course of Hope's education, her 
happiness had been, fkr too exclusively, her teacher's 
aim in all her efforts. 

Mrs. Denham was a sincere and devoted Christian. 
In her own case she fully realized the great truth, that 
conformity to God's will, and not her own happiness, 
ought to be the aim of her life. But as regarded the 
darling of her heart, she had constantly, though very 
unconsciously, placed the lesser before the greater. 
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It is true that Hope had never been foolishly over 
indulged. But that was only because Mrs. Denham 
knew that such indulgence must ultimately defeat its 
own object, and injure instead of increase her happi- 
ness. Fits of idleness or indolence had never been 
suffered to interfere with her appointed studies; nor 
had her taste been too much regarded in the arranging 
of them. But that was only because Mrs. Denham 
knew that a well cultivated mind would open up fresh 
sources of enjoyment to her young charge — tfot because 
she recognised Hope's responsibility to God for the 
due improvement of every talent with which He had 
intrusted her. And the governing motive in checking 
evil tempers and habits, was the fear of the unhappi- 
ness they must ultimately bring upon their possessor, 
not the knowledge of their sinfulness against Grod. 

The same feelings governed her to the last. She 
was far more solicitous about Hope's peace and com- 
fort, than about her conduct in her new situation. She 
thought little about Hope's duties to her new relatives. 
Her whole mind was filled with anxiety about their 
feelings towards her. And instead of enforcing upon 
her child's mind, the various motives which ought to 
influence her to the due discharge of these duties, she 
was only occupied in giving her advice how to act, so 
as to win the love and admiration, ^hicSi «Safe \!assvv^ 
essentia] to her happiness. 
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The injudiciousiiess of such advice was j&rther 
aggravated, by the narrow and prejudiced views which 
she entertained of the characters of those with whom 
Hope was now to associate. 

She had taught herself to regard Dr. Campbell as a 
stem, cold-hearted man. And although she had too 
much good feeling to attempt directly to convey such 
impressions of him to his daughter's mind, yet such 
was unfortunately too much the effect of her words. 

She cautioned Hope that her father was not a man 
who would have much patience with any undue dis- 
play of feeling. And using the strong argument, that 
any fault which might be found with her conduct would 
be imputed to her instructor's deficiency in wisdom 
And care, she exhorted her to restrain her feelings of 
sorrow as much as possible, and to guard against their 
interfering, in any way, with a due regard to her fer 
ther's wishes. 

The argument was all powerful with Hope, and so 
misled her judgment, as to make her incapable of either 
reading her Other's character correctly, or of govern- 
ing her own conduct by more simple and natural 
principles. 

Owing to the delay in writing to Dr. Campbell, he 
could not reach Denham Park until the evening of the 
day after Mrs. Denham's death. And during these 
first four-and-twenty hours, Hope gave herself up with- 
out restraint to the indulgence of her grief. 
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But as the time drew near when he might be ex- 
pected to arrive, she began steadfastly to prepare her- 
self for her supposed duty, and to put on a stoicism as 
unwholesome as it was unnatural. 

She received him with the quiet self-possession of a 
woman of thirty, answered all his questions about Mrs. 
Denham's illness with grave, sad calmness, and herself 
gave all the orders for his comfortable accommodation, 
with as much scrupulous attention, as if his had been 
an ordinary visit of ceremony, and she had been sole 
mistress of the establishment for at least a dozen years. 

Nor was this a mere temporary effort. During the 
few days they remained at Denham Park, she pre- 
served unbroken, the same cold, calm demeanor. All 
the duties of hospitality were discharged, with as much 
careful observance and punctuality as if nothing had 
occurred to break the usual regular routine of daily 
life. And Dr. Campbell and Mrs. Denham's man-of- 
business found her always ready to listen with quiet 
attention to any details of business, it was proper she 
should be made acquainted with, and to answer with 
steady composure, any questions which it was neces- 
sary to ask her, even when they were of a nature most 
fitted to recall past events, and to remind her of pre- 
sent sorrows. 

Months afterwards, Hope saw and acknowledged the 
error of her conduct^ at this time, — saw that she had 
mistaken an unnecessary mortification of good and 
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right feeling for a yirtuous selfdenial, and, not o(»^tent 
with attaining a proper amount of selfoommand, had 
done her best to harden her heart She saw that in 
order to secure herself against all undue manifestation 
of feeling, she had tried to crush down a sorrow whidi 
was onl J becoming, and should have been both purify- 
ing and elevating. That, afriud of the softening influ- 
ence the remembrance of her lost friend might exercise 
upon her, she had resolutely striven to banish every 
tender recollection of her goodness and excellency, and 
had taken refuge in forgetfulness, that most unprofit- 
able and injurious of all the modes of receiving afflic- 
tion — a forgetfulness as hurtful to the living, as it was 
dishonoring to the dead. 

But these were all after thoughts. At the time she 
was comfortably wrapped up in selfcomplacenoy and 
self-praise, and looked upon herself as a heroine of the 
highest class ; and like all self^nstituted heroines, she 
felt as if there were a kind of merit in the severity of 
her trial, and never paused to reflect how much of that 
severity was of God's appointing, or how fer she had 
gone out of her way to meet it. She gloried in every 
self-sacrifice she could devise, and never deigned to 
consider whether they were necessary or useless, 
whether they were calculated or the contrary, to fit 
her for the new duties which lay before her. 

It so happened that her brother fmest was spending 
his vacation on the Continent with som^ college 
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friends, and so was, of course, beyond recall at this 
time. But while Dr. Campbell frequently expressed 
regret at the circumstance, as depriving Hope of a 
younger and more gentle and tender comforter than 
himself, she felt a secret satisfaction in everything that 
rendered her situation more lonely, and more deserv- 
ing of pity. 

In the same spirit when, prompted by the sugges- 
tions of his tender-hearted wife. Dr. Campbell pro- 
posed, that Hope should remain jTor a few weeks with 
the Markhams, that she might have the comfort of 
their sympathy during the first bitterness of her sor- 
row, and said that he or IJirs. Campbell would gladly 
come for her at any time when she might wish to go 
home, Hope declined the offer, and steadily withstood 
all Lucy's, tearful entreaties and Mrs. Markham's wise 
arguments. She chose to fancy, that duty required 
her to do everything painful to herself, and all such 
pain she was resolute to bear without complaint. 

As Dr. Campbell's professional engagements ren. 
dered a long absence from home very inconvenient, he 
was forced to fix upon the second moming after the 
funeral for their departure. One day after that trying 
scene, he considerately allowed Hope to recover from 
the agitation into which he supposed it must throw her, 
but mor^ he could not give. And, indeed, it almost 
seemed as if that one day had been unnecessary. 

She met him at dinner, on his return from the 
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mournful ceremony, "with the same quiet, attentive, 
lady-of-the-house air, which she had displayed all along. 
She spent the whole of the following day in look- 
ing over and destroying Mrs. Denham's letters and 
private papers, and in putting up and sending off the 
various little remembrances, which that lady's will 
had directed to be given to distant friends, and went 
through these melancholy tasks with a mechanical 
regularity and composure, which seemed to Mrs. 
Markham, her assis^t, most painfully unnatural. 

They were to leave Denham Park early in the fore- 
noon. Hope made breakfast for her father as usual. 
As usual she replaced the sugar-glass, dec, in their 
place, locked the tea-caddy, and quietly and without 
emotion deposited the key in a drawer where all the 
others belonging to the house had been placed. She 
then turned to her father and asked him calmly at 
what hour the carriage would be at the door. 

"At half-past ten, just an hour hence," he said, 
glancing anxiously at her pale unmoved face, adding, 
" I am surprised that Mrs. Markham has not come. I 
asked her to be here early, I was anxious that you 
should not be alone at such a trying time." 

Hope answered quietly, that she had wished to be 
alone, and had begged Mrs. Markham not to come, as 
a second parting would only give mmecessary pain to 
all parties. 

She then rang the bell, gave orders about the 
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carriage, and telling her Either that she should be 
ready in time, left the room. 

She stood a moment at the door as if hesitating, 
then crossed the hall with hurried steps, opened a door 
on the opposite side, and entered the long passage 
leading to the library, without seeing a group of the 
female servants who were standing together waiting 
for her, and without hearing the earnest, tearful, 
" Miss Hope, my dear," of the old housekeeper. 

" Poor thing ! Poor young thing !" said several of 
the women, looking after her. 

" She will have a sore heart to-day leaving the old 
place, and all the things," said Mrs. Andrews. 

" Yes," rejoined Mary, who had been Mrs. Den- 
ham's and Hope's own maid. "And they say it is 
such a poor place she is going to. They do say that 
Dr. Campbell is only a country doctor, and lives in a 
poor miserable little village." 

" He is our Miss Hope's fether," said Mrs. Andrews, 
drawing herself up with dignity ; " and it does not be- 
come you, Mary, to speak disrespectfully of him or 
his." 

Mary apologized humbly, but said she was only 
sorry for the dear young lady's going away to a poorer 
kind of place than she had been used to. And she only 
wondered how Mrs. Denham, who was so rich, and 
loved her so dearly, had not left her money enougjk to 
let her live where she liked. 
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Mrs. Andrews could not bear that even a shadow of 
blame should rest upon her much-loyed mistress, and 
she rebutted the implied charge, with the air of one to 
whose care the yindication of the family honor had 
been committed. 

She reminded Mary, that Mrs. Denham could not 
leave her property to Hope, and said she had made as 
good a provision for her as she could ; but that living 
so nobly as she had done, and spending her money so 
generously, it was not to be expected that she should 
lay by much. 

Mary stood in considerable awe of the housekeeper, 
but she was only half satisfied with her explanations, 
and muttered something, about thinking tiiat it would 
have been better not to have spent so much upon Miss 
Hope before, so tiiat she might have been able to leave 
her a little, when she must have much greater need 
of it. 

" But I tell you she has left her something," angrily 
retorted the housekeeper. " I asked Mrs. Markham 
herself. I thought, being such an old servant of the 
family, I might take that liberty ; and she told me that 
they hoped there would be between six and seven 
thousand pounds for Miss Hope, besides a thousand for 
Master Ernest her brother. But," suddenly interrupt- 
ing herself, " I wonder what the poor dear is about all 
this time in that room by hewelf, 'l have a great 
mind to i?o to her," 
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And the other servants urging her to do so, she went 
to the library at once. 

In the meantime, what had Hope been about 1 

When she entered the room she carefully closed the 
door behind her, and stood just within it quite still, 
with her eyes bent on the ground, as if afraid to look 
around. Her color came and went rapidly — ^her 
breathing was hurried and oppressed. The task she 
had laid upon herself seemed too painM, and once she 
turned to the door, and laid her hand on the lock, as if 
to leave the room, without accomplishing her purpose. 

But she could not suffer herself to be thus overcome. 
With a violent effort she conquered her emotion, and 
quickly crossing the room, she stood in front of the fire- 
place. Another moment she paused ere she slowly 
and resolutely raised her eyes to the picture of Mrs. 
Denham, which hung over the mantel-piece. 

It was a beautiful whole-length portrait, the size of 
life, and did full justice not only to the lovely features 
and graceful figure of the original, but also to the 
gentle, tender expression of her eyes and mouth. 

Hope gazed upon it long and earnestly, then sud- 
denly throwing up her arms with a gesture of d^air, 
she cried out, " Mother, oh mother what shall I do 1'* 
and turning away, she threw herself on her fece upon 
a sofa, and gave full way to the feelings she had ao 
xong Buppreseed. 

4 
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Memorj and sorrow now took full revenge for the 
violence which had been done them; and as wave 
alter wave of tender recollections passed through her 
mind, her whole firame shook with ooiivnlsive sobs, and 
she felt as if mind and bodj must both give way under 
l^e intense anguish she was enduring. 

How long she lay thus, she never knew. Time and 
place were quite foi^otten ; and she might have re- 
mained in the same posture imtil the carriage came to 
the door, had she not been roused by the entrance of 
the housekeeper. 

But I should not say by the entrance, for that she 
did not hear. The good woman had come up to the 
S0&, had stood for some minutes by her side awed 
. into silence by the excessive grief she witnessed, and 
Hope remained quite unconscious that any one was 
near. 

Mrs. Andrews had been in the service of the Harvey 
femily for more than forty years. She had known and 
loved Hope's mother when she was quite a little child, 
and Hope herself had been her pet and darling ever 
since she had been brought a helpless baby to Den- 
ham Park, nearly seventeen years ago. 

The good old woman's tears flowed in ready sym- 
pathy as she stood looking upon her, and while think- 
mg of all the causes she had to sorrow, she forgot the 
purport of h» visit, until the sound of tixe clock strik- 
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ing ten roi»9ed her to a recoUeddoa of the neoeBsity of 
getting Hope ready for her journey. 

She spoke to her gently, but Hope did not hear. 
She knelt down beside her and laid her hand upon her 
shoidder, saying, in a voice broken with tears, " Miss 
Hope, my dear." 

Hope started up, and seeing who was beside her, 
she threw her arms round her neck, buried her &oe in 
her bosom, crying out, 

" Oh, Mrs, AndrewSj what shall I do 1 what shall I 
do ? I cannot bear it— cannot bear it." 

" Hush, hush, my darling, you must not speak so.- 
Remember, it is the Lord that sends it all. Remem- 
ber, you must bear what the Lord sends ;" and she 
smoothed her hair, kissed her forehead and hot, tearless 
eyes, and lavished on her all the tender caresses and 
endearing names, she had been used to give the little 
child, but which the young girl had long since out- 
grown. 

But all her efforts seemed vain. Hope's sobs grew 
more and more violent, and her only answer was a wild, 
passionate repetition of the words, " I cannot, I can- 
not." 

" But, my dear Miss Hope, it is almost time for you 
to go. And what will your &ther say if he finds you 
m this way, and he such a grave man ? I am afraid he 
won't be pleased. Hell think vre have spoiled you, 
Miss Hone, my dear." 
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All unconsciously she had touched the chord, which 
Jiad already been so unwisely made to vibrate. In a 
moment Hope was recalled to all the thoughts and 
feelings which had been influencing her through the 
past week. She gently disengaged herself from the 
housekeeper's arms, sat up on the sofa, and swallowing 
down the choking sobs which rose in her throat, she 
said resolutely, 

" You are right, dear Mrs. Andrews. Papa must 
not see me thus. He must not suppose that I have 
not been taught to know, and to do, my duty, however 
difficult." 

" Yes, my dear, that is a good young lady," said the 
housekeeper, greatly relieved by the sudden change, 
without fully understanding the cause ; " you must not 
let him think that my poor dear lady did not teach you 
right." 

"No one shall ever see in my conduct reason to 
think so," Hope said proudly. 

At that moment the door opened, and Mrs. Mark- 
ham came in. 

Ah ! Mrs. Markham, why did you not come a few 
minutes earlier ? How much good might you not have 
done had you been with Hope while her heart was 
softened, and her spirit broken down with grief. Now 
it is too late. The favorable moment is passed. 

Hope rose and received her visitor almost coldly. 
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She was so afraid, poor child, of losing again her hard- 
won self-possession. She dreaded the softening influ- 
ence of an affectionate word, or even of a kind look. 

" I thought you were not to come this morning," she 
said in a constrained voice ; " I thought the painof bid- 
<iiiig you good-bye was over," 

" I knew— I felt, dear Hope, that you must wish to 
come here once more, and I did not think that you had 
strength to come alone," she answered mildly. "I 
purposed to be here earlier, but was most unexpectedly 
detained." 

Hope followed the direction of Mrs. Markham's eyes 
as she glanced at the picture, and said in a tone which 
all her resolution could not make steady, 

"I thought that was to be mine. Ma ^" she 

could not say the word, " I was told so." 

" Your mamma meant that it should be so, my love. 
But it was found that she had not the power to dispose 
of it, as it had belonged to Mr. Denham." 

Mrs. Markham purposely used, and laid an empha- 
sis on the tender name which Hope had been always ac- 
customed to give her kind guardian. She had re- 
marked the poor girl's inability to pronounce it, and 
she wished to soften her, and to subdue the unnatural 
hardness in which she had clothed herself. 

But she did not succeed. Hope sHveteA. feonoi^vfia^ 
to foot, and grasped convulsively Mrs. "MLOt^s^WMs^^ 
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hand which she still held, as if to keep herself from 
faAig ; but she was resolute not to give way, and in 
another minute was as calm as ever. 

Mrs. Markham looked at her with affectionate soli- 
citude. 

" I had another purpose in coming, my love," she 
said, putting her arm round her. " I wished to try 
once more to persuade you, not to leave us quite so 
soon, but to remain with us for at least a week or 
two." 

Hope shook her head. 

"You don't know your own weakness, my diild. 
You are not able to hear this parting yet," Mrs. Mark- 
ham urged ; and she would have said much more, but 
Hope interrupted her. 

"Do not give me more pain by making me refuse 
your request, dear Mrs. Markham. I ought not to 
stay. It is my duty to go." 

" You are mistaken, my love, — ^I am sure you are," 
was Mrs. Markham's earnest answer. " It cannot be 
your duty to struggle against right and natural feel- 
ings. It would be fer better that you should, in the 
first bitterness and freshness of your sorrow, be with 
those who knew and loved her whom you mourn. 
However kind your new friends may be, and however 
anxious to sympathize with you, still their sorrow in 
your sorrow cannot be a personal one — cannot be so 
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de^ or lasting as yours. You may betempted to for 
get this, and to charge them unjustly with unkindo^ 
or indifference. You may perhaps be tempted, on this 
very accoimt, to cherish towards them feelings such as 
must unfit you for the right discharge of your dutieB 
towards them." 

But Hope's duties towards her new relatives had as 
yet little place in her tliou^ts. She had set her heart 
upon shewing herself as a heroine before them, and 
common sense and prudence had little diance of being 
attended to, while this &ir vision was dayjsling her 
zuind. 

Mrs. Markfaam soon saw that it would be useless to 
press the matter any farther, and that the only good 
she could now do to Hope, would be to help her to 
gather strength for her seltimposed trial, and by her 
presence restrain the ill-timed expressions of grie^ in 
which she knew the old servants WQuld be disposed to 
indulge. 

There was fortunately little time left for any length- 
ened scene. By the time Hope's hurried toilet was 
over, the carriage was at the door. A fervent pres- 
sure of the hand of each as they crowded round her in 
the hall, a long heartfelt kiss from Mrs. Markham, and 
sfie was in the carriage. 

Dr. Campbell was a man of few words, but Mrs. 
Markham thought his look more eloquent tYiacL «^^^^ 
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as he said merely, " Thank you, and good-bye," wh^ 
Wahnnk hands with her, before taking his seat beside 

Hope. 

As the carriage drove off, Hope leant forward to 
take a last look of the house. But it was too much 
for her, and she sank back with a kind of groan. 
, " My dear Hope," said her fether, very kindly, " you 
are trying your strength too much. You are not able 
for this journey. Be persuaded to change your mind 
while it is still time, and stay with your kind friends. 
I will comeifor you in a month — ^in a week, if you like 
— ^whenever you wish — only 'stay now. Indeed, you 
must," he added decidedly, as he saw that she was 
quite faint, and had not even strength to form the 
words she wished to utter. And he leant forward to 
pull the check string. 

Hope laid her hand upon his arm to stop him, and 
struggling powerfully with her emotion, contrived to 
make him understand that she really wished to go on. 

He did not like to press the matter further. Stran- 
gers as they were to each other, he feared she might 
imagine, that her going home was unwelcome to him- 
self, or to some other member of the family. He con- 
tented himself, therefore, with doing all he could for her 
present comfort. 

He made her put up her feet on the opposite seat of 
he carriage, transformed a pile of shawls and cloaks 
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into a cushion for her head, aiid wrapping her carefully 
up in a warm plaid, he let down the window at her 
side of the carriage, that the fresh air might revive 
her. 

Having completed these arrangements, he watched 
her anxiously until he saw tears begin to flow softly 
from under the closed eyelids, and a little color come 
back to her pale lips, when he turned from her, and 
affected to be wholly engrossed in his book, so as to 
allow her to indulge in her sorrow with as little re* 
straint as possible from his presence. - 

Hope ought to have taken notice of this kind con- 
sideration, and to have felt grateful for it. But she did 
not. Her thoughts were too much occupied with her 
own feelings, and with the best means of stilling the 
strong cry of anguish which was continually rising 
from her heart, and threatening wholly to overcome the 
heroic calmness it was her ambition to display. 

Finding that the tender memories associated with 
every shrub and tree they passed were constantly re- 
newing the conflict, and threatening to decide it against 
ner, she strove resolutely to turn her thoughts into some 
new direction. Self was unfortunately the direction 
mto which her mind always most naturally turned, and 
self-pity and self-praise soon so entirely occupied her, 
that the composure she was striving for was placed be- 
yond all danger of an overthrow. 
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This was not attained to, all at once, it is true. 
Every now and then, as some turn of the road brought 
before her some very familiar object, a gush of soften- 
ed feeling would pass over her heart, and bring the 
tears to her eyes. But as her meditations on her own 
character and perfections grew more and more inter- 
esting, such relapses became less and less frequent, 
until they ceased altogether, and before they reached 
the town, where they were to meet the mail, she really 
felt tolerably happy in the prospects of the future she 
had conjured up. 

She had settled exactly the kind of welcome she was 
to receive at home. She had been introduced to her 
step-mother, to her brothers and sisters, and to Mrs. 
Campbell's two daughters, the Miss Drummonds, for 
that lady was a widow when Dr. Campbell married 
her. 

Her step-mother she had found a kind, well mean- 
ing sort of woman, standing a good deal in awe of her 
highly cultivated step-daughter; — ^an awe which had 
been speedily changed into admiration and affection, 
when she had felt the influence of that young lady's 
gentle, pleasant manners, and had seen her unaffected 
desire to give pleasure to every one around her. m 

The little brothers and sisters she had found awk- hi 

ward and shy. But her peculiarly winning smile, her pj 

gentle kindness, had soon overcom# their, strangeness, | he 
and she was comfortably seated on a sofa, with one 
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little girl on her knee, and another by her side, while 
she was pleasantly and persuasively pointing out to 
them some little faults which they were in the habit of 
committing, and making the path of duty look bright 
and attractive to their young minds by her well-chosen 
words, and the kind cheerful voice in which she uttered 
them, when she was roused from her reveries by her 
father addressmg to her some remark upon the beauty 
of the scenery through which they were passing. 

She did not much like the interruption, and answered 
so absently and coldly as effectually to stop all his 
attempts at conversation, 

I think I have told you, that he was a very shy man. 
He felt painfully the awkwardness of his position with 
his stranger daughter, and anxious to remove from her 
mind this feeling of strangership, which he felt to be 
so imcomfortable, he had made a strong effort to shake 
off his reserve, that he might lead her gradually to 
converse easily and pleasantly with him. Her cold, 
short answer completely defeated his object, and made 
him feel ten times more uncomfortable than before. 
But while Hope was so agreeably occupied, winning 
her way to the hearts of the whole family to whom she 
was going, it was not to be expected that she should 
have much attention to spare for the comfort or hap 
piness of the one member of it who was seated by 
her side. J^ 
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Besides, she had before her the most difficult and 
most interesting part of her task. 

The two Miss Drummonds, as she fancied, were 
strongly prejudiced against her. They thought that 
she, as her fether's eldest daughter, was coming to 
encroach upon their privileges, as the young ladies of 
the household, that she was coming to put them out of 
the important places they had so long occupied, and 
with all her superiority of mind and manner, to lower 
them in the estimation of themselves and of others. 

From such anticipations they had taught themselves 
to regard her with suspicion and dislike, and these 
feelings Hope must now set herself to overcome. 

It was a difficult task, requiring both wisdom and 
tact. Nor were wisdom and tact enough by them- 
selves ; united with them there must also be self-for- 
getfulness, humility, and patience. But fortunately, 
these were the very virtues which, from her earliest 
childhood, Hope had been most carefully taught to 
cherish and to exercise. 

It was a severe and protracted struggle. Long and 
obstinately did Julia and Anne hold out against 
Hope's gentle seductions. But in the end she tri- 
umphed. How could it be otherwise ? Who could 
withstand the sweet, cheerful patience with which she 
bore all their ill-humor, or fail to be touched with her 
candor, charity, . and willingness to be pleased 1 
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When they had seen that all her superior talents and 
acquirements made her only the more indulgent to their 
deficiencies, and the more quicksighted to their merits, 
— when they had reaped the advantage of her constant 
readiness to oblige, a disinterested readiness which was 
far more concerned to give pleasure than to win praise, 
which made her willing to leave all showy, ostentatious 
services to others, and watch only to perform those 
smaller ones which others disliked, or overlooked ; and 
when they had learned to trust her unwearied kindness 
and gentle sympathy, then they acknowledged the 
falsity of the ideas they had entertained of her, and 
allowed her, without reserve, to establish herself queen 
of their hearts, as she had long been of the hearts of 
all the rest of the family. 

Having thus triumphantly conquered the small 
dominion of home, she begin to advance with flying 
colors, and in full spirit and hope upon the more 
extended region of a country neighborhood, preparing 
to lay siege to, and to capture the hearts of all her new 
acquaintances, young and old, rich and poor. 

But, unfortunately, the realities of life seldom suit 
themselves to the conveniences of dream-land, Mrs. 
Denham's good grey horses had performed their twelve 
miles' journey rather more expeditiously than Hope 
quite liked, and ^ey had arrived at the smaXi \^^tl 
fihere they were to meet the mail, a good de«X aooxifit 
^ was necessary or convenient. 
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Three quarters of an hour's idle waiting in the dirty, 
uncomfortable parlor of a particularly dirty, uncom- 
fortable inn, was not, it must be confessed, a good pre- 
paration for a first trial of the pleasures Mid comforts 
of a stageKX3ach journey. 

A quiet, cheerful contentment under all the ills of 
life had been one characteristic of the heroine, whose 
success in life Hope had been so triumphantly follow- 
ing. But I suspect, that she had not included among 
these the pains and penalties of a fifteen hours' journey 
in a small coach, without room to stretch her limbs or 
change her posture, her feet trodden on, and her 
shoulders bruised by the eccentric restlessness of the 
sleeping man beside her, and her ears stunned, and 
her head made to ache, with the sharp high voice of 
the talking lady in the other comer. At any rate, I 
know that contentment under these annoyances was 
perhaps as far as possible from poor .Hope's mind. 

She had too much sense of dignity, or pride, call it 
what you like, to indulge in fretful complaints ; but 
her countenance sufficiently expressed the disgust and 
indignation wherewith she was filled. In answering 
her father's kind questions about her comfort, or in 
listening to the vulgar, harsh-voiced, but . kind-hearted 
lady's well meant attempts to amuse her, her manner 
was alternately that of a queen or princess in disguise, 
and of a martyr suffering unheard-of misery in the 
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path of duty. And while she distressed the one by 
her frequent long-drawn melancholy sighs, she abashed 
the other by the supercilious silence, or still more 
supercilious " Oh, indeed !" with which she received 
her most interesting pieces of information. 

Altogether, her conduct was so far removed from the 
heroic that it becomes incumbent on me at once to 
conclude this chapter. 

Before doing so, however, I wish to address a few 
words to my readers. 

On all sides I hear vehement outcries i|ainst poor 
Hope's self-conceit and presumption, and I wish to ask 
you to pause a moment, ere you wholly and for ever 
cast her out of your regard. 

Remember how important a place she has always filled 
in the affection and attention of the friend with whom 
she has lived. She was not merely the representative 
of a tenderly loved sister, she also held the place of 
father, mother, and husband. She w^ the one object 
upon whom all her best affections and dearest interests 
were centred. How Hope was^what she did, said, 
thought, and felt, were to Mrs. Denham the things of 
greatest interest in the world. Whatever in any way 
concerned her, or had the remotest influence upon her 
welfere and happiness, was first to be thought of and 
cared for; and in all the household arrangements, 
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everything was made to give way to whatever could, 
in any manner, contribute to her good or comfort. 

Was it then wonderful that she had early learned to 
look upon herself as somewhat above the conamon rank 
of young people, as one whom the world could not 
very well do without 1 

And Mrs. Denham's very anxiety to make her 
young charge a piece of perfection, had tended in no 
small degree to foster that self-esteem of which you so 
loudly complain. 

In ordeP to foMn and direct her judgment, Mrs. 
Denham had been in the habit of discussing with her 
the characters and conduct of all the individuals of 
whom they read in the pages of either history or fic- 
tion. And as Hope was clever, and had a dear head, 
and considerable powers of observation, her remarks 
on these subjects were always so correct and judicious, 
that Mrs. Denham might have been excused for the 
great admiration they excited in her, and which she 
expressed more unreservedly than was quite good for 
its object. 

Hope had naturally no very strong passions, or evil 
tempers, and in the guarded secluded life she had led, 
she had been exposed to few temptations, so that she 
had never been taught by experience, the difficulty of 
walking in that path of duty which she could so clearly 
point out to others. And it was not. ^erj «\,T«a%;ei ^!tka^. 
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she and her admiring instructress should Mi to per- 
ceive the difference between knowing and doing that 
which was right, between being able to judge correctiy 
of the conduct of others, and being ready to carry out 
such judgments in her own daily life. 

Hope had for years been so constantly in the habit 
of concluding her animadversions of other people with 
the assertion, " I could not have acted so in such and 
such cases, such and such should have been my feelings 
and conduct," that she had persuaded both herself and 
Mrs. Denham, that all these supposed virtues were 
realities, and neither the one nor the other thought of 
doubting her perfect ability to pass unblameable and 
unscathed, through any path of life which might be be- 
fore her. 

So you see, my dear young readers, there was some 
excuse for her self confidence, and begging you always 
to bear this in mind, and to excuse this interruption to 
my story, I shall conclude this chapter, and Hope's 
long tedious journey at the same moment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE NEW HOME. 

The travellers arrived about four in the morning 
at a town between twenty and thirty miles from 
Seaborojjgh. Here they remained for a short time, 
and Hope enjoyed the refreshment of two or three 
hours' repose. 

For her sake Dr. Campbell wished to delay the 
remainder of their journey until the afternoon coach 
passed. But, feverish from excitement and anxious 
expectation, she felt less fatigue then than she did some 
days after, and she entreated him so earnestly to go on 
at once that he consented, and engaged places in the 
coach which left at nine in the morning. 

A little after twelve they got to Mainton, where the 
Doctor^s own phaeton was waiting for them. 

Hope felt considerable satisfaction when her eye fell 
upon this well-appointed, gentlemanly equipage. The 
handsome carriage, the fine horse, well-kept harness, 
and smart groom with his plain but tasteful livery, all 
suited her idea? f propriety, and seemed to hold out a 
fair promise te style in -wbick tlaa fexmly lived. 
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"All well, Brian?" Dr. Campbell asked, as the 
man came .forward to take charge of the shawls and 
cloaks. 

'' All well at home, sir. But Sir Charles Grant has 
met with a bad aooid^it. There have be^i two mes- 
sengers from the Castle for you this morning." 

" And did Mr. Baillie not go V 

" No, sir ; he was off on his rounds before the first 
message came. We sent after him. But he has gone 
&r up the glen way, and my mistress is afraid it will 
be long before any one can get to him." 

" Well, it is unfortunate, but it cannot be helped," 
was Dr. Campbell's only remark, as he gave Hope his 
arm to lead her to the carriage. 

" But my mistress thought you would maybe like 
to go straight, sir, and I could take the young lady 
home in the inn drosky. My mistress made me put in 
all your things to be ready." 

Dr. Campbell hesitated, but as he glanced at Hope's 
pale and anxious face, and read in it an expression of 
dismay at the prospect of going through the formidable 
introduction alone, he was at once decided. 

"No, I should not save more than five, or ten 
minutes at the most," he said, and handing her in, he 
occupied himself in wrapping her up from the cold 
^d, with as much care as if he had had no greater 
ttnxiety on his mind. 

Grateful for this attention to her fee\iDg;a, "fto^ 
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exerted herself to surest, that her larger boxes mi^t 
be left for some other opportunity, and to pomt out the 
only one she should require immediately. When this 
Md been safely deposited in the boot, they drove off at 
a rapid pace, Brian and his good horse seeming to be 
equally impressed with the urgency of the occasion. 

It was a fine bright October day, but very cold. A 
north wind blew from the sea direct in their &ces, and 
penetrated through all the coverings in which Hope 
was wrapped. Between the cold wind, and the ner- 
vous dread of the first interview so rapidly approaching, 
she felt chilled to the very heart. And by the time 
they drove up the main street of Seaborough, her 
Acuities seemed frozen up, and she felt incapable of 
entertaining even any natural curiosity about the aspect 
of the place, where her future days were to be passed, 
or of looking round to observe or understand anything. 

There was not much beauty to be seen in Sea- 
borough, it must be confessed. The surrounding 
country was picturesque and abounded in lovely 
scenery, but the town itself was very ugly. 

It had the air of having been built by at least fifty 
independent architects, who had each consulted his 
own taste and judgment alone. One part of the 
main street being as wide and straight as the very next 
part was narrow and crooked. On all sides sub- 
stantial stone houses standing back in their neat 
gardens, alternated with gaudy shop-fronts encroaching 
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^pon the whole breadth of the pavement ; with tall, 

gaunt, dilapidated brick buildings, tiiat seemed begging 
for leave to fall back or forward and disappear from a 
sphere in which they were neither ornamental nor 
Usefid; and with mean-looking thatched cottages, 
Whose numerous tribes of dirty children round the 
doors, spoke only too plainly of the character of their 
inhabitants. 

Hope merely glanced with a slight feeling of disgust 
upon these various incongruities. She was too cold to 
feel as much mortified as in other circumstances she 
might have done. And when the carriage went on 
(juite to the end of the town, and drew up at the gate 
of her ftiture home, she was scarcely conscious of the 
relief it really was to her, to find that it was as unlike 
as possible to all the houses they had passed. 

It is true, that straight opposite there was a row of 
most unhappy-looking, tumble-down, red-tiled houses ; 
but the high wall round the little front-green, with one 
or two pretty lilac and laburnum trees, very tolerably 
shut out all unpleasant sights, and with the house itself 
no one could find cause for complaint. 

It had been the manor-house of the property, upon 
which the little town was built, and had an old-fashioned, 
quaint, and yet comfortable look about it, that might 
have satisfied the most festidious taste. 

Hope had little time, and less inclination, to take 
note of these matters, Almoet as soon as tlie cdrm%^ 
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stopped, the gate was thrown open, and two little girls 
rushed out, breathlessly eager to overwhelm thdr 
&ther with the news of Sir Charles Grant's accident, 
and of the impossibility of finding Mr. Baillie. 

They were closely followed by their mother. Hope's 
heart beat thick and &st, her eyes grew dim, and her 
knees trembled as she came down out of the carriage, 
to go through the long-thought-of introduction. 

All her purposed self-possession and pleasant frank- 
ness were now as completely out of her power, as out 
of her mind. 

How could that trembling hand be graoeftdly ex- 
tended ? How could those lips, stiff from cold, and 
quivering with agitation, form themselves into the 
winning, feacinating smiles, with which she had pur- 
posed to dispel Mrs. Campbell's supposed awkward- 
ness and embarrassment. 

But fortunately, they were all unnecessary. Mrs. 
Campbell was, at such a moment, as little capable of 
feeling embarrassed or awkward, as of taking any note 
of smiles, looks; or words. Unlike Hope, it had never 
occurred to her to anticipate this meeting, or to plan 
out her own conduct under it, and therefore her man- 
ner was as natural and cordial, as Hope's was nervous 
and constrained. 

The one feeling that filled her heart was sorrow for 
the motherless girl, coming thus a stranger to her 
father's house ; its one wish that of making her home 
h&ppjr and comfortable. 
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Hope never knew exactly what liad passed. She 
had felt some one's arm thrown affectionately round 
her, and had been conscious of a hearty kiss being 
pressed upon her forehead. But she did not think 
that a single word had passed on either side. And she 
found herself, she hardly knew how, walking up the 
grarel walk to the house, leaning upon Mrs. Campbell's 
arm, and Dr. Campbell following, witli a little girl in 
each hand. 

Mrs. Campbell was an excellent woman of business, 
ready for any emergency, never put out, never in a 
bustle. During this short walk she had, without any 
formal speech or direct assertion, contrived to make 
Hope feel that her arrival had been much thought of > 
• and looked forward to, and that she was not regarded 
as a mere guest, but as a child of the house. While 
she had also found time to give Dr. Campbell all 
necessary information about the baronet's accideut. 

As they reached the hall door, he asked, if the mes- 
senger from the castle had gone away. 

"No," Mrs. Campbell said; she had detained him 
that the Doctor might himself see, and question him. 
He was in the study. And, she added, that there was 
a gentleman in the dining-room, who said he must 
see Dr. Campbell, but promised not to detain him 
above a minute or two. 

" Very well, I'll see him presently," was his only 
remaxk. He seemed to take things as cooUy qj& ^^ 
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wife did, and to be as little put out with all this hurrj 
and bustle immediately upon his arrival from a long 
journey, as if it were the most ordinary matter in the 
world. As he laid his hand on the lock of the study 
door, he turned to say to Hope, 

" You had better rest, my dear ; you must be very 
tired." 

" Yes, indeed," said Mrs. Campbell, " and terribly 
cold. Should you not like to go to bed at once, and 
try to get a sleep ?" 

No. Hope was sure she could not sleep. And 
feeling, that just at the moment the quietness and soli- 
tude of bed would be intolerable to her, she very 
decidedly negatived the proposal. 

" Very well, my dear, just as you like," Mrs. Camp- 
bell said in a pleasant tone. "But you had better 
come to your room, and get off your bonnet and cloak, 
and then you can lie down on the sofa, beside the fire." 

They had reached the foot of the staircase, when a 
maid-servant rushed out of a side passage, with a face 
full of consternation, 

" Oh, ma'am," cried she, " here is Nanny Orr with 
her little lassie, and it is so terribly burnt. Can she 
see the Doctor?" 

" Not immediately. But I will come and see about 
her. Hope, my dear," turning to her, " you will ex- 
cuse me for a few mmutes. And do you, Fanny, taka 
your sister up to her room, and help her to take off 
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her thiiigs. And if the gentleman should be still in 
the dining-room, bring her down to the school-room, 
there is a good fire there," 

The eldest of the two little girls came forward at 
these words. She would not take Hope's offered 
hand, but went up before her, turning round every 
now and then, to peep at her, with a face full <jf shy- 
ness, curiosity, and a certain self-complacency, at being 
intrusted with such an important duty. 

These varied feelings so filled her mind, that she 
either had not attended to, or had forgotten her mo- 
ther's instructions, for instead of conducting Hope to 
her own room, she led her to the drawing-room. And 
having held the door open for her admission, she 
hastily closed it afler her, and ran off to communicate 
to any one who would listen, her impressions of the 
new sister, whose arrival had been so long talked of. 

Thus left alone, Hope had time to look around her. 
The drawing-room was very long, with three large 
windows down one side, and two at one end. The 
former looked' west, over a very pretty garden at the 
back of the house. The others commanded a fine 
view of the sea. But, unfortunately one of them had 
been lefb a little bit open, and the chill north wind 
blew in most uncomfortably, making Hope look with 
dismay at the bright polished fireless grate. 

The whole room had a cold, uninhabited, desolate 
look. The furniture was good and handsome, but it 
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was arranged with that stiff attention to straightness 
and propriety, which surely betokens a room meant 
more for show than use. 

"The thing of all others I most detest," Hope 
thought discontentedly. "It is such a sign of vulgarity 
and meanness to keep all one's best things for mere 
show. Oh, mamma, mamma, what a different home 
this must be from yours ! How shall I ever be able 
to endure if?" 

Her meditations were here interrupted by the en- 
trance of a girl about her own age. Hope thought her 
the most unattractive looking personage she had ever 
beheld. 

Without any deformity of either face or figure, 
plainness was most undeniably the characteristic of 
both. Her tall, thin figure was perfectly straight and 
erect, but^ angular and awkward to the last degree. 
Not one of her features could be pronounced positively 
ugly in itself, but the immovable calmness of her ex- 
pression aiaounted almost to stupidity, and her com- 
plexion, eyes and hair, seemed all to partake more or 
less of the same indescribable pale greyish brown tint, 
or, as Hope called it, dust color. 

She walked straight up to Hope, and said abruptly, 

" I am Anne Drummond. Fanny told me she had 
lefl you here, and I came to ask you, if you should like 
to go to your room and take off your bonnet^" 

Hope gladly assenting, Atucve tvxxu^ ^i^kout another 
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word, and marched off with the same business-like air 
with which she had marched in. 
- The room she led her to was a very pleasaat one. 
The house was built in the form of two sides of a 
square. The front-door side feced the east, and the 
other the south. 

Hope's room was in this part, and when she entered 
it the Sim was shining brightly and cheerily in through 
two good-sized windows. 

As the mahi street of Seaborough ran nearly from 
north to south, it might have been feared that nothing 
except the ugly buildings of the town would be seen 
frona these windows. But this was not the case. The 
house standing so far back from the road as to look 
behind the other houses, and command a fine view of 
the varied country beyond. 

Hope having ascertained this, and being cheered by 
the bright sunshine, turned with more hopefulness to 
take a detailed survey of her apartment 

It was a good-sized room, and although the furni- 
ture was neither so elegant nor luxurious as that of her 
room at Denham Park, still it was quite suflScient, and 
very good of its kind. 

Besides the usual supply of wardrobes, chests of 
drawers, toilet-tables, die, a very comfortable arm- 
chair stood beside the fire-place, a smaller table was 
drawn up in front of it, and a nice set oi 'booV.-^^^^'* 
hia2£^ over the mantelpiece. AltogetYiex evex^X^Msa^ 
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looked far more comfortable than Hope had taught 
herself to expect. 

Her box was standing in the middle of the room, 
and wishing to get out a pair of shoes, she opened it 
She was quite unaccustomed to do anything for her- 
self, not even so trifling a thing as this. And as she 
looked at the unbroken row of dean, nicely folded 
clothes, she felt somewhat helpless, and wondered how 
or where she was to begin her search, 

Anne had been standing all this time by the toilet- 
table, quite still and silent, like an awkward, uncom- 
fortable statue, her dull grey eyes watching every 
movement with, as Hope fiincied, a censorious scru- 
tiny. 

Hope wished earnestly she would go away, would 
sit down, would speak, would do something, anything, 
except stand there and watch. 

But to stand and watch seemed the only occupa- 
tion she at that moment felt herself called upon to 
engage in. 

" I wonder where my shoes can be," Hope muttered 
half aloud, "I can't see anything like them." 

Thereupon the statue opened its lips, saying 
abruptly, 

" I should tMnk not. Who could think of putting 
shoes above clean Imen ? Of course they will be at 
the bottom of the box. But," as Hope recklessly 
plunged her hand down, and began to toss the things 
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about in her blind search, "you will crush all your 
nice clothes. It wouldn't be much trouble to lay them 
aside as you take them out, and it would save you a 
great deal of trouble afterwards." 

Hope's color rose, more at the manner than the 
substance of this speech. She complied with Anne's 
suggestion ; but nervous under the continued observa- 
ticMi of those watchful eyes, she pulled every thing 
out with heedless precipitation, and thrust them in 
a disorderly heap into the one drawer Anne had 
opened. 

Again the latter's organs of neatness and order were 
offended, and again she interfered. 

" You'll never be able to find anything you want if 
you leave everything topsy-turvy," she said. "And 
surely you do not keep your stockings and handker- 
chiefs beside your larger things. See, these three 
little drawers are made expressly to hold the smaller 
articles." 

Eendered desperate by such repeated rebukes ut- 
tered, as she fancied, in a most dictatorial tone, Hope 
silently seized upon a bimdle of the offending handker- 
chiefs, unfolding half of them as she did so and was 
going to push them into the little drawer, when Anne 
took them from her. 

" I see you are not used to this kind of thing," she 
^aid, in her quiet, changeless voice ; " if you sit down 
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and unlace your boots, 111 put away your things and 
find your shoes." 

Glad enough to be saved from further blunders, but 
indignant at the fancied taimt in the words, " you are 
not used to this kind of thing," Hope obeyed in silence, 
and Anne set about arranging her clothes with expedi- 
tious skill and nicety. 

Just as the shoes had been found and put on, Mrs. 
Campbell came in. 

"Ah, that is right, Anne, dear," she said in her 
blithe, pleasant voice. " You can put everything in 
order ; and do you, my poor child," to Hope, " come 
down stairs, and get some luncheon to warm you. 
Your hands are as cold as a stone." 

Hope most gladly complied, and they went down to 
the dining-room. 

When they entered it, Hope no longer felt any sur- 
prise at its being preferred to the more showy drawing- 
room. 

Like the latter it was very long, but being in the 
same part of the house as Hope's bed-room, its three 
windows looked to the south upon a little strip of 
shrubbery which led from the front to the back of the 
house, and a large bow window at the west end pro- 
jected out into the prettiest part of a very picturesque 
old garden. 

From the large size of the room, there was ample 
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space for two different styles of furniture. Near the 
door stood the handsome side-board, the large rouQd 
dining-table, and the common black horse-hair chairs. 
While grouped round the fire were a smaller table, 
several different kinds of easy chairs, and a most luxu- 
rious sofa. 

Hope was immediately installed upon the latter, and 
while Mrs. Campbell brought forward a small table, a 
servant came in with a tray bearing a basin of most 
excellent soup, and two or three slices of thin, remark- " 
ably well toasted bread. 

Hope had been for some time conscious of feeling 
very tired and cold, but she had not known how hungry 
she was until she began to eat. She enjoyed her little 
repast very heartily, and certainly none the less so, 
for having remarked the fineness of the damask napkin 
which covered the tray, the massiveness of the silver 
spoon, the elegance of the equally valuable pepper-box, 
and of the solid silver feet supporting the old-fashioned 
little salt-cellar. 

When Mrs Campbell saw how well she relished her 
luncheon, she^ wished her to take some more solid food, 
but upon Hope's declining she did not tease her with 
a too solicitous hospitality. She made her lie down, 
covered her feet with a warm eider down quilt. And 
then bringing forward a large basket of work, she told 
her, that she might either talk or sleep as ^^ i^\» vcv- 
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clined, that no one would come in to disturb them, and 
that as she had work to do she should sit quietly beside 
her, 

Hope had now a better opportunity of studying her 
step-mother's appearance, as she sat busily sewing. 
And certainly the result of such study was far from un- 
pleasing. 

Mrs. Campbell was a very comely woman. Her 
figure was perhaps a little too plump for perfect ele- 
gance, but so erect and neat, and all her movements 
so active, that one soon forgot to remark this defect, if, 
indeed, defect it could be called. 

With her fine features, clear complexion, ruddy lips, 
full bright brown eyes, straight well marked eye brows, 
and rich glossy hair, Hope thought her a most remark- 
able contrast to her daughter Anne. And as she sat 
beside the sofa, her face wearing such a cheerful kindly 
expression, and her well-formed, though perhaps rather 
large hand,- moving so blithely backwards and forwards 
with her busy needle, Hope liked her looks better and 
better. 

The whole household was now as still and quiet as 
if hurry and bustle were things quite unknown within 
its precincts. Nothing was heard except the pleasant 
chirp of the robins in the shrubbery, and the mono- 
tonous click of Mrs. Campbell's needle. 
Hope felt that it was paTticularly pleasant to lie 
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back in her luxurious warm comer, in dreamy idleness, 
not speaking, scarcely even thinking, distinctly con- 
scious of nothing except the sensation of perfect rest 
and quiet. Gradually even this consciousness became 
dreamy too, Mrs. Campbell's substantial figure began 
to fade away. Then came the more vivid coloring, 
and more distinct sounds of dreams, Hope was most 
soundly and comfortably asleep. 

She slept for more than an hour. A distant noise 
awoke her, and just as she was struggling back to re- 
collection of her present position, the door opened, and 
the youngest of her two little sisters ran in. Mrs, 
Campbell turned hastily round to motion her away, 
and Hope was amused to see a bony hand and long 
thin arm, belonging, she felt sure, to Anne Drummond, 
thrust ghost-like in at the half opened door, making a 
vain grasp at the little run-away, while the child her- 
self stood in the middle of the room, with very wide 
open eyes, arrested by the apparition of the stranger 
sister, whose presence she had apparently forgotten, 

Hope sat up on the sofa, and held out her hand to 
the little intruder, saying, that she had not spoken to 
her before, and assuring her in her most winning man- 
ner that she was not to blame for awakening her. 

" Go and speak to yoiur sister, Susan," said Mrs, 
Campbell. 

Susnn obeyed, and even submitted mlYi -^ViVo^or^- 
G 
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cal resolution to be kissed.^ But when Hope attempted 
to lift her up on her knee, she slipt away from her 
and took refuge at her mother's side, with hanging 
down head, and startled, almost tearful eyes. 

Hope felt hurt and mortified. She was quite un- 
accustomed to children, and did not at all understand 
them. In her pictures of her home-coming, she had 
supposed that her little brothers and sisters might at 
first be afraid of her, and look shyly on her as a stran- 
ger. But all this fear was to be at once dispelled by 
the sunshine of her smiles and gracious words, and she 
had no patience for any awkward feelings, which could 
withstand her fascinations for more than a few minutes. 

By this time Anne and Fanny had followed Susan 
into the room. They were all dressed for going out, 
and Mrs Campbell asked where they were going. 

" To Braehead, to give grandmamma's message to 
Sandy." 

" Oh yes, true, I had forgotten. But you always 
remember everything, Anne," Mrs. Campbell said, 
smiling, " Well, away with you, and let Hope finish 
her sleep." ' 

Hope, however, declared that her sleep was quite 
over, that she felt quite rested. And with the restless- 
ness which every one must have experienced, who has 
®vep arrived in the middle of the day, at the end of a 
long journey, she expressed a wish to join the walkers. 
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*' Not to Braehead, my dear. That would be much 
too long a walk for you," Mrs. Campbell said decided- 
ly. " But, Amie, if Hope really wishes for a walk, 
you might" send Janet with the children to give Sandy 
his message, and go with her just as far as she feels 
inclined." 

Anije's quiet assent was drowned in the outcries of 
the two little girls. Anne had promised to go with 
them, and they did not care to go with Janet. 

Hope's dislike to the proposition was quite as strong 
as theirs. With them to talk to and to amuse her, she 
had thought that a walk with that stupid disagreeable 
Anne might be only a little better than spending the 
whole afternoon in tiresome idleness at home. But a 
t%te-a-tite with her would be intolerable. 

" Oh, by no means," she said eagerly ; " I should be 
very sorry that" — she hesitated. She felt that the 
formal title of Miss Drummond would be offensive to 
her step-mother's ears, and she could not bring^herself 
to use the more familiar name. She changed the form 
of her sentence, and concluded with, "I should be 
Sony that any promise should be broken on my 
account. My desire for a walk was a mere whim, I 
can quite well stay at home." 

" Not at all, my dear, if you can be contented with 
an old woman for your companion," Mrs, Campbell 
said good-humoredly, " I am quite xeaAy t^ ^<^ ^^ 
you when you like; and she begaa at. oxLCfc \o ^^^w^ 
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her work, adding, after a moment's thought, " perhaps, 
after all, it is better as it is. If you are able for it, I 
think you should go and see your grandmamma, and I 
shall like to go with you myself in your first visit." 

Hope readily consented. Her grandmother had 
borne a prominent part in all her visions of conquest. 
She knew that she was a somewhat peculiar old lady, 
and not very good tempered. But in her dreams she 
had not found it very difficult to win her affection, by 
an unexampled meekness and humble dutifulness, and 
had enjoyed a certain satisfaction in feeling herself a 
favorite with one, whom most people found great diffi- 
culty in pleasing. She was quite ready to turn these 
dreams into reality, and it was settled that after a 
short walk they should call upon the old lady before 
returning home to dinner.. 

In the meantime Anne had disappeared, and pre- 
sently returned, bearing Hope's out-of-door apparel. 

"Ah, that's right," Mrs. Campbell said heartily. 
"-You think of everything, Anne. This poor tired 
child is well spared the trouble of going up stairs," 

Hope, of course, thanked Anne, but with the feeling 
that she did not like to owe her the gratitude due even 
to so small a favor as this. A feeling which was 
greatly increased by Anne's remarking upon the thin 
soles of Hope's boots, and pronouncing that they would 
never do for country roads. 
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" As if she had any business with my boots or their 
soles," Hope muttered as she laced them. "I don't 
the least care whether they are thick or thin, but I 
don't see what right she has to find fault." 

When they went out of the gate, Mrs. Campbell 
turned towards the sea, saying, that she must show 
Hope their pretty links. 

The links consisted of a wide tract of ground stretch- 
ing along the sea-shore, full of pretty heights and hol- 
lows, and covered with a short springy grass, particu- 
larly pleasant to walk upon. 

Very pleasant and very pretty, Hope thought them 
in this bright afternoon, with the sun pouring its full, 
cheerful light upon the sea, grass, sand, and rocks. 
She would fain have lingered there, but Mrs. Campbell 
pronounced the north wind to be too sharp for one 
unaccustomed to it, and led the way to a nice sheltered 
lane which went straight up a steep hill towards some 
of the prettiest parts of the surrounding country. 

Anne and the children were before them in the 
same road, and Hope was amused by watching the 
former's steady marching step as she plodded straight 
on, while the children flitted round her, now before, 
and now behind, and now darting across the road in 
wild and joyous play. Hope thought she could quite 
picture the immovable, quiet stupidity of Axma'^ f^j^ifc^ 
and she congratulated herself heartily \x^oxi \MK^*Ya% 
esenped such a tiresome companion.. 
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She found reason for self-congratulation in the one 
she had secured, as -well as in the one she had missed. 
Mrs. Campbell proved a most agreeable and accommo- 
dating companion, equally ready to talk and to listen, 
to give what information Hope might ask for, and to 
attend to any she might chose to give her. Without 
asking a single question which could be attributed to 
an intrusive curiosity, she yet showed so much interest 
in all that was said about Denham Park and its inha- 
bitants, that Hope was led on to converse more and 
more freely about them. 

Mrs. Denham herself could not as yet be spoken of, 
bilt Dr. and Mrs. Markham were fully described, and 
all their kindness dwelt upon, and Lucy's various per- 
fections detailed with warm enthusiasm. The place, 
too, came in for its share of attention, and the various 
beauties of house, park, gardens, hot-houses, green- 
houses, and conservatory were all enumerated and 
praised. 

Hope would have been very indignant had any on© 
charged her with feeling proud of all this outwards 
grandeur, or with being anxious to convey a distinct 
impression of it to the mind of her listener. But 3ucli, 
nevertheless, was the case. Mrs. Campbell saw that 
it was so, but she neither condemned nor despised 
Hope on account of it. 

She fully realized the gi-eat difference between her 
present and past position, and never ey^^eoX^A. xJosaC^ ^<^ 
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should bear the deprivations such a change implied, 
with the philosophy an older person might have prac- 
tised. She was a little amused, it is true, at Hope's 
great^ anxiety to make her fully understand, that the 
pony phaeton in which they drove about tiie neighbor- 
hood was quite distinct from the barouche used in their 
longer rounds, while it, in its turn, must be dis- 
tinguished from the close chariot, which came into 
play in colder weather ; that the green-house, where 
the geraniums, &c., displayed their beauties, must not 
be confounded with the other house devoted to the cacti 
and their heat-loving brethren ; or that the dining- 
room, breakfast-room, library, and drawing-room, were 
all quite distinct apartments. But she thought it 
natural that the young girl should wish to convey a 
vivid impression of these things to the minds of these 
who never had seen, and never could see her enjoying 
aU the dignity and grandeur of her three carriages, 
numerous gardeners, and half a dozen reception 
rooms. 

She encouraged her to talk upon the subject as long 
as she felt inclined, hoping, that when once it had 
been thoroughly discussed she might the sooner forget 
it, and the sooner cease to pine for all the magnificence 
she had lost. 

Their walk was not a very long one, as Mrs. 
Campbell feared that Hope might be fatigvx^^. T\v^^ 
Went onljr so far up the hall as to get a good. V\«^N o^ 
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the sea, and then turned into another lane, whidi led 
them round by the back of the town to old Mrs. Camp- 
bell's house. 

It was in the middle of the town, but not in the 
mam street. It stood in a little court with eight or 
ten other houses, which, like itself^ had once been the 
most aristocratic of the place. 

Perhaps the recollection of all the grandeur she had 
been describing made Hope more sensible of the mean, 
contracted look of her grandmother's habitation. She 
certainly looked upon it with considerable disgust and^ 
contempt. And no one could have called it either 
attractive or dieerful. 

The ten houses were ranged in a row on the north 
side of the little court, having a square plot of grass 
enclosed within tall iron railings, opposite to them. 
They were all very high for their breadth, and had a 
spare pinched look about them, as if their original pro- 
prietors had been anxious to attain the dignity of a 
three story house, at the smallest possible expense of 
stone and lime. 

The steep narrow steps, the high narrow doors and 
windows, all had the same air. And Hope thought 
the elderly female servant, who opened the door at her 
grandmother's, had been formed upon precisely the 
same model. 

She was very tall and thin, and her dress, although 
scrupulously neat and clean, seexn^ \.o Vwi^ \i^^sv 
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made with the greatest possible 'economy of materials. 
In the skirt and sleeves of her dark cotton gown, even 
in the white apron and white handkerchief, which 
alone relieved the sombreness of her dress, one could 
fency that there was only half the quantity of stufF 
that any other person would have taken for the 
purpose. 

She had a long thin face, and a pair of piercing 
black eyes, which she fastened upon Hope the moment 
the door was opened. 

" How is your mistress to-day, Hannah 1" Mrs. 
Campbell asked, her full cheery voice sounding strange- 
ly in that grim looking place.* 
" Well, ma'am, she is just as cross as two sticks," 
Hannah answered, speaking very deliberately, and 
with the air of having ascertained to a mathematical 
nicety the exact degree of crossness the two compared 
articles possessed. "That will be Miss Hope, I'm 
thinking," looking at her as if she would have read 
her every thought; and Mrs. Campbell having as- 
sented, she, greatly to Hope's surprise, held out her 

hand, saying, "You're welcome to Seaborough, my 
dear." 

Hope with considerable coldness placed her hand in 
hers with a scarcely audible " thank you." The keen 
eyes looked still more intent than before for a single 
instant, then with a kind of dissatisfte^L tio^ Q^ ^ 
head, and a '^humph,^^ she turned to "Nlxa. Ca.TC\^^- 
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"Yes, ma'am, I assure you she is just past bearing 
to-day. Some chattering body came and told her that 
Miss Hope had been seen driving up the street soon 
after twelve, and since then, just as if she expected the 
poor lassie was to run here before she had well set her 
fdbt in her own father's house, she has been maunder- 
ing on about the sins of the young, and the goodness 
of the old, tiD she has just put herself past all bounds. 
But step in, ma'am, step in," opening the door 
wider, "you'll have to see her any way, cankered 
though she be." 

They went in, Mrs. Campbell's bright fece bearing 
an unusual look of vexation. As Hannah closed the 
door behind them, she said to Hope, 

"Haud up your heart, my dear, and never mind her 
scolding. Words ^ break no bones, you know, and it 
would have been the same thing whatever you had 
dpne. She'll be pleased just when she likes, and at no 
other time, let folks do as they may." 

Mrs. Campbell looked at Hope with an expression of 
kindly anxiety, as if she thought that the old woman's 
mode of consolation was not the most judicious in the 
world, but she had no time to attempt giving any 
better. And Hope followed with a sinking heart along 
the narrow passage into the room, the door of which 
Hanntdb had flung open. 

The lobby, passage, and staircase all wore the same 
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pindied, spare aspect, and so did the room and its 
furniture. Hope thought that such a collection of 
small, long-legged chairs, tables, and sofas, with such 
scanty supply of drapery, could be found in no other 
part of the civilized world. The very window curtains 
hung in such straight narrow folds, that one could not 
help wondering whether they could ever meet across 
the windows. 

The only thing of which there seemed to be no stint 
was coals. A most extravagantly hot fire blazed in 
the grate ; and as the sun was pouring in at the un- 
shaded windows, the room felt intolerably close. 

The old lady was sitting upon a sofa close to the fire, 
very erect and stately, her eyes fixed upon them as 
they came up the room, but without giving them the 
smallest word of greeting. 

Hope thought her very like her fether, but what was 
a manly decision and firmness in the expression of his 
face, became hardness and obstinacy in hers. ' 

When they had quite reached the place where she 
sat, she rose with a cold stiff air, and held out her hand 
to Hope, saying in a harsh voice, 

" Hope Campbell, I suppose." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Campbell, making way for Hope, 
and adding apologetically, " We should have been here 
sooner, but the poor child was so tired with her long 
journey, that I was glad to make her real ioT ai\v\Xl^r 
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" TRred, indeed ! Long journey, forsooth ! What 
long journey ?" the old lady said sharply ; " I wonder 
what young folk are made of now-ardays. I had 
thought, Susan, that you had more sense than to put 
such nonsense into her head. Tired, indeed ! What 
was there to tire her 1 Stand round, and let me see 
what like you are," turning the trembling Hope round, 
with one jerk of her strong hard hand, so as to make 
the light &11 full on her face. 

" You're not a bit of a Campbell," she said after a 
few minutes' keen scrutiny, letting fall or rather throw- 
ing from her Hope's hand, as if it were an unpardon- 
able crime not to resemble that illustrious house. 

Glad to be released, Hope was moving aWay to seek 
a seat as much as possible out of the influence of the 
overpoweringly hot fire, when the old lady turned round 
upon her, saying sharply, 

" Where are you creeping to, as if you were ashamed 
to be seen 1 Sit down there and let me look at you," 
pointing to a chair opposite to her own seat, and as 
close the fire as it could stand. 

Hope obeyed in silence, and her grandmother having 
ordered, rather than invited her daughter-in-law to sit 
down beside her on the sofa, began to expend some of 
her ill-humor upon her. 

" Where is Anne 1"-she asked. " Why did you not 
bring her with you ?" 
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Mrs. Campbell said she had gone out with the chil- 
dren. 

^' Gone out with the children, indeed ! And could 
none of your idle, gossiping maids find time to go out 
with the children 1 I tell you, Susan, you make that 
poor girl a perfect slave." 

Mrs. Campbell took no notice of the charge, but only 
asked her mother-in-law if she had wished to see Anne. 

" Not I, truly. I never wish to see any one that 
does not wish to see me. But if she had been here, 
she might perhaps have put my knitting to rights." 

'^ Perhaps I can do that," the other said good-hunlor- 
edly, taking up the work which lay beside her on the 

SO&. 

" Not you. Now, just lay it down, Susan. You 
know nothing about it. Nobody does but Anne, and 
you never give her a moment's time or peace to come 
near me," was the ungracious reply. 

Again Mrs. Campbell quietly avoided answering the 
accusation by asking the old lady, whether Dr. Camp- 
bell had been to see her yet ? 

It was hn unfortunate question, and opened the way 
to a whole torrent of complaint of her son, and of every 
member of the family. No one paid her any attention, 
or cared to know whether she were dead or alive, she 
said. But one comfort was, that she never expected 
anything else, and so was not disappomled. 

Tbe younger lady in vain endeavored U) ^m^^ \\Kt 
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by representing the urgency of the call to the Castle. 
She was only answered by assurances, that the whole 
aflfair was easily understood. Of course, your Sir 
Charles Grants, and all your grand people, were of far 
more importance than poor, old, useless mothers. She 
did not wish for any excuse. It was quite natural that 
people should go last to the places they least cared to 
go to, and so on. 

When she was tired of abusing her son, she turned 
again to her grand-daughter. 

" Well, Miss Hope," with an ill-natured emphasis 
upon the Miss, " so you have left your grand friends at 
last, and condescended to come home to your fether's 
house. But where is the lassie going to ?" she added 
angrily, as Hope rose from her seat, and made a stag- 
gering kind of step forward. 

The younger Mrs. Campbell rose at the same mo- 
ment, and springing hastily to her step-daughter's side, 
was only in time to save her from falling. She had 
fainted. 

Hope had been all her life easily overcome by heat. 
And at this time, worn out with the fatigue of her jour- 
ney, and all the excitement and agitation of the day, 
she had little strength to oppose to its effect upon her. 
She had not sat many minutes beside the blazing fire, 
before she felt herself getting sick and giddy. She 
tried to move back her chair, but its feet were en- 
tangled in the hearth-rug, aivd Yiet festrfe^Mi^ «J««t^g^ 
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was insufficient to overcome the obstacle. Afraid of 
drawing down some angry remark from her stem 
grandmother, she had not ventured to rise and leave 
her uncomfortable position until it was, as we have 
seen, too late. 

This fainting-fit had a singular effect upon the old 
lady. At first she began to exclaim, and question in 
her usual domineering tone. But when she caught 
sight of the girl's pale, lifeless looldng face, the ex- 
pression of her own suddenly changed. She looked 
frightened for a minute or so— more than frightened, 
terrified. As she leant forward over the table, and 
gazed upon Hope's protsrate figure, her features work- 
ed convulsively, and her countenance was blanched 
with agitation. It was only for a minute. She sat 
down again presently, and turned her head resolutely 
away, as if determined not to look again. 

In the meantime, her daughter-in law was exercising 
all her usual promptitude and self-possession. She laid 
Hope gently down on the floor, imtied the strings of 
her bonnet, and loosened the fastenings of her cloak, 
and then ran to summon Hannah to her aid. 

A most efficient help the sturdy old servant was. 
Without wasting a moment in idle questions or excla- 
mations, she raised Hope at once in her arms, and car- 
ried her into the cooler atmosphere of a small front 
room^ whose window was open. 
ITie faint was a long one. Hope had been stte\^^ 
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Upon the floor of this room, and the ordinary remedies 
had been applied for some minutes, before the least 
sign of consciousness returned. 

The first object that met her eyes, when she at last 
opened them, "was the kind jnotherly face of Mrs. 
Campbell bending over her ; the first sound she heard 
was her pleasant voice asking anxiously if she felt bet. 
ter. But Hope was still too weak and confijsed to 
speak. She closed her eyes again, and lay for some 
minutes in a kind of dream, not even able to wondei 
about what had happened. 

Presently her attention was aroused by Hannah'^ 
saying, 

" Did you see the old lady's look as we carried hei 
out 1 It's ;iiy belief she thought that she was dead." 

" Poor old lady," was Mrs, Campbell's answer, while 
she was busily chafing Hope's cold hands, " you should 
go and tell her that she is coming round." 

"Not I, indeed ; a good fright would do her no harm, 
and is only what she deserves. Mind how she treated 
the poor mother. Take my word for it, tha* was in 
her own thoughts at that moment. I believe," with a 
kind of chuckle, " she thought it was a judgment upon 
her, that brought the poor dear's bairn to die in her 
sight." 

" Her color is coming back, and her pulse is getting 
stronger," Mrs. Campbell said, apparently anxious to 
silence the servant's speculations. But Hannah went 
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" She has never named the poor lamb from the day 
she left this house. But for weeks after she heard of 
her death, I've seen her look round quite scared like, 
as if she thought to see the sweet but sorrowful fece 
come back from the other world to reproach her. Ah ! 
the life she led that poor, dear angel." 

" Poor Fanny, poor Fanny," Mrs. Campbell said in 
tones so ftill of love and pity as at once startled Hope 
out of her half conscious state. It was her mother's 
name, and she looked up eagerly, and inquiringly into 
the speaker's face, as if to ask what interest she could 
have had in that mother. 

" You are better now, are you not f Mrs. Campbell 
said cheerfully, as she helped her to rise into a sitting 
posture. " Much better, I am sure. Take this wine 
that Hannah is pouring out for you, while I go to tell 
your grandmamma that you are better, and then we 
shall see about getting you home to rest. You have 
been doing a great deal too much to-day." 

She left the room, and Hannah helped Hope to reach 
a chair, and while she drank the glass of wine, the old 
woman sat down on the ground and applied herself to 
rubbing her feet and ankles, which she pronounced to 
be still too cold. 

" You looked very like your mother when you were 
fainting," she said, looking up at her with a kindly sort 
of anxiety. 

"PiJ jrou know mamma *?" Hope ask«A e»%ct\^» 
7- 
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''Know her! To be sure I did. I was in this tiouse 
twenty years, or nigh hand it, before eyer she set foot 
within it, poor, dear lamb," 

"And you think me like herf Hope pursued, 
anxious to hear more. 

" Something but not very," was the answer, after a 
Jong keen look. " Master Emest — God bless his bonny 
&ce— is more like than you are. You've more pith 
into you than ever she had, but no so much sweet- 
ness." 

A little mortified at the last clause of the speech, 
and anxious to convince her that she was mistaken, 
Hope called up a most gracious, condescending smile. 
The keen-sighted old woman understood her at once, 
and said quickly, 

" Oh, you want to make me think that you can be 
sweet too. But that is quite different from your mo- 
ther's sweetness. She was good and gentle like a dove^ 
just because she was, not because she tried to be, or to 
make folk think her so ; — poor, dear lamb. But she is 
an angel now, and happy at last." 

Their conversation was interrupted by Mrs. Camp- 
bell's return. She brought with her Hope's bonnet 
and cloak, and told her, that she had made her excuses 
to her grandmother, as she wished to get her home as 
quickly and quietly as possible. 

"And your grandmamma got such a shock with 
jrour &IJ," she said, " that, \ tYonV., aVvfc ^owld rather 
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not see you again until you have got a little more 
color in your cheeks." 

" It is my belief, she would rather never set eyes 
upon her again in this world," said Hfamah; "she 
puts her too much in mind of things that have been 
done and said, and can never, be recalled." 

" Hush, hush, Hannah," Mrs. Campbell said decid- 
edly. A rebuke which the self-willed old servant 
would have resented as a liberty from any other per- 
son, but which, coming from such a favorite as Mrs. 
Campbell, was not only submitted to, but had even 
the unexpected result of making her silent for that 
time at least. 

She remained with them, and helped Hope to put 
on her things, and even condescended to open the door 
for them when they went away. 

Mrs. Campbell had asked Hope if she thought she 
could walk with the help of her strong arm, or if she 
should not like her to go home and see if Dr. Campbell 
had returned, and could send the carriage for her. 
And Hope, evidently afraid to remain in that grim 
house without her step-mother's protection, had eagerly 
declared herself quite able to walk. So they set out 
together, and although Hope's knees shook a little, and 
she felt weak and wearied, still with the support of 
such a substantial, and, at the same time, such a kind 
encouraging companion, she got on very well. 

As thejr were leaving the door, Hannah called aiVet 
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them to tell Mrs. Campbell to make the Doctor come 
and see his mother as soon as he could. 

" He is the only person in the world that can put 
her in a good key," she said ; " so be sure you bid him 
come before dinner." 

Mrs. Campbell only nodded and smiled. 

" What a strange woman that is," said Hope as they 
walked away. 

"And as disagreeable as strange, do you think?" 
Mrs. Campbell asked. 

Hope hesitated. Her dignity had been repeatedly 
wounded by Hannah's free and easy manner during 
their short intercourse together ; but yet she could not 
help feeling grateful for a certain rough kindness shewn 
towards herself as well as for the tenderness of feeling 
evidently entertained for her mother. 

"Not altogether pleasant," she said, "but not so 
much positively disagreeable as just very strange. I 
never saw any one the least like her." 

" No, I dare say not, my dear. And people, who 
have lived much longer in the world than you have, 
might say the same thing. She is not a common 
character. With a strong mind, strong will, and not 
too gentle a temper, she is yet capable of deep affection, 
and is, besides, a most honest and faithful servant. She 
is your grandmamma's only one, and serves her most 
admirably." 
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"And yet she does not seem to care much for her." 
" Oh, she does care for her. But it is an odd kind 
of caring, resulting almost entirely from habit, associa- 
tion, and a certain feeling of proprietorship. ^She looks 
upon herself as belonging to Mrs. Campbell, and Mrs. 
Campbell to her. Although she sees her faults very 
clearly, and comments upon them very freely, she does 
not like any one else to do so. And although she 
constantly asserts, and with too much reason, that it is 
impossible to please her mistress, she yet spares no 
pains to make her comfortable. Your grandmamma's 
solitary dinner is as exquisitely cooked and served as 
if the greatest people of the land were going to par- 
take of it. Even the message to your father, disre- 
spectfully as it was worded, was dictated by a real 
desire for her lady's comfort." 

" Perhaps she might wish to get her put into a good 
humor for her own sake,'' Hope suggested, smiling. 

"Ah, you don't understand Hannah, that is clear," 
Mrs. Campbell answered. " The old lady's fits of ill 
temper are matters of perfect indifference to her. Mrs. 
Campbell very seldom scolds Hannah; but I have 
heard her call her an obstinate old fool, and Hannah's 
answer was the quietest, calmest possible, ' Very well, 
ma'am, just as you please, if it's a pleasure to you to 
I think me so, I'm sure I don't care.' " 
\ "AndHammb never loses her temper V' 
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" Never. I don't believe any one ever saw her in a 
passion. She is too resolute and decided a character 
for that. Her temper is stem and uncompromising, 
but not irritable." 

Hope fell into reverie upon the characteristics thus 
described, tracing them out in all their ramifications, 
and imagining the various ways in which they might 
manifest themselves in various circumstances. This 
was an exercise she was fond of, and skilful in ; but 
the misfortune was, that m real life she constantly 
forgot the conclusions she had arrived at in her theo- 
retical speculations, and which, if remembered, might 
have made her more willing and ready to excuse 
offences, and to make allowance for faults. 

Her present meditations lasted until they arrived 
home. The immediate result was, to make her feel a 
certain kind of respect for, and interest in Hannah. 
But the next time that the latter's blunt, independent 
mode of speaking encroached upon the young lady's 
sense of dignity, patience was as far to seek, as if no 
light had ever been thrown upon the peculiarities of 
character which had thus manifested themselves. 
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CHAPTER V. 



It was past four by the time they readied home, and 
when Hope returned to the dining-room after chaflging 
her dress, she found her three brothers returned from 
school, and eagerly pouring into their mother's ear the 
story of their day^s adventures. 

They were handsome, healthy-looking boys, of ages 
between twelve and nine. Blunt in mamier, and very 
boyish they were, yet less shy and awkward than the 
little girls. 

Ronald, the eldest, came forward very frankly to 
speak to Hope, and Alexander and Jamie, with only a 
moment's bashftil hesitation, followed his example. 
And when Mrs. Campbell advised Hope to lie down 
on the sofa, Ronald, with an air of boyish gallantry, 
ran forward to take up his satchel of books, which were 
in her way, and stood with the quilt in his hand until 
she was comfortably settled, that he might fi|>read it 
over her feet. 

27fey did not, however, shew any, very oveT^o^eroiT 
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interest in her, or any very vehement desire for her 
conversation. Their whole minds were full of all the 
various particulars they had to give their mother about 
their gaining and losing of places, and about the say- 
ings of this boy, and the doings of that one. 

" And what is your place, Jamie 1" Mrs. Campbell 
asked in the first cessation of the three tongues. Her 
needle was plying as busily as before, and she listened 
to all they had to say, with her usual good-humored 
and .kindly interest, but without relaxing in l^er dili- 
gence for a single instant. 

" Fourteen," was the short reply, while Jamie looked 
away with a very red face, and a smile half-roguish, 
half-ashamed. 

"Oh, Jamie, Jamie, you idle. boy. Why, that is 
booby, is it not ?" 

" Yes, to be sure," said Alexander, readily. " There 
are only fourteen boys in the class. He could not say 
a word of his meanings." 

" How do you know ?" Jamie asked angrily. 

" Johnnie Wallace told me." 

" Johnnie Wallace rnight just as well have left it 
alone, then. He said his geography quite as ill as I 
said my meanings.' 

" Well, well, never mind Johnnie Wallace," inter- 
posed Mrs. Campbell's pleasant voice. "What he 
says can make you neither "belter hot ^ot^^. ^xiS-.^ 
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Jamie, why did you not know your meanings 1 I am 
sure Anne took great pains to teach you." 

" Oh, he did not read them over again when Anne 
told him," said Ronald. "Anne would say that he 
quite deserved to be booby." 

" No, she would not," Jamie retorted vehemently ; 
" she never says unkind things when the mischief is 
done, and can't be helped." 

Ronald seemed rather inclined to continue the dis- 
pute, but the peace-making mamma again interposed, 
and telling the boys that Anne would most prol)ably 
spend the evening at their grandmamma's, advised 
them to look over their lessons at once, that they 
might know what assistance they should require from 
her before she went out. 

llie next day was Saturday, however, and in spite 
of being reminded that they had an engagement for 
that day, they could not be persuaded not to leava 
their lessons until the next morning. But when Mrs. 
Campbell peremptorily ordered them out of the room, 
that Hope might be left quiet, they sallied forth to 
^eet Anne, and get her sympathy in the successes 
^*id failures of the day. 

Hope had now seen all the members of the family 
^ho were at home. Her own brother Ernest was 
still in the Continent, and Mrs. Campbell's eldest 
daughter, Julia, was with her grandmot\ver,"Mxs.'^«^^V 
^^d, paying visits to friends in the soutYv oi "EiXi^^xA. 
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HopeV&inting-fit proved a source of real gratifica- 
tion to her, by making her a person of great importance 
during the rest of the evening. 

As soon as her father heard of it, he came to see her, 
felt her pulse, looked with concern at her pale cheeks 
and languid eyes, and questioned her anxiously as to 
her liability to such attacks. As Hope sat next him 
at dinner, she could see that he was constantly watch- 
ing her, and whenever it was over, he advised her to 
lie down again on the sofa, went with her himself to sec 
her comfortably settled, and to draw the curtain of the 
window nearest to her, lest she might feel any draught 
of cold air from it. 

When tea was brought in, he was the first to sug- 
gest that she should lie still, and he sent one of the 
boys up stairs to bring down a small table of peculiar 
construction, which could be made to project over the 
sofa and hold her cup. 

All these attentions, besides the present pleasure 
they afforded her, were of real service to Hope, by 
giving her a more correct impression of her father's 
character than she had previously entertained. He 
was so quiet, gi^ave, and undemonstrative in manner, 
so different from any one she had ever associated with, 
that she had supposed him to be cold and indifferent. 
That he could be kind and considerate, she had had 
good experience both at Denham Park and during 
Iheir journey. But his preseTil:. attxie\,y s^oVl^ q€ «.» feel- 
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ing of affection above and beyond mere kindness, and 
was proportionably more precious to his daughter's 
heart. 

Altogether the i^rnoon and evening passed &r 
more pleasantly than Hope had anticipated. 

In the visionary home she had been contemplating 
for the last few days, she had chosen to fency all kinds 
of disorder and mismanagement. She had, with won- 
derful ingenuity, gone into all the details of many a 
scene of domestic discomfort, which she had borne with 
most praiseworthy patience, and she had partaken, with 
exemplary contentment, of many an imaginary repast, 
where cooking and attendance were equally bad, and 
where the noisy clamor, the disagreeable habits, and 
rude ways of ill-taught children, had made that con- 
tentment so difficult of attainment, as that any one but 
herself must have given it up in despair. 

Very different from all this was the reality. The 
dinner was plain and simple enough, but everything 
was the best of its kind, and admirably cooked. The 
neat, active maid-servant who waited on them, was as 
attentive, quiet^ and orderly as the best trained butler 
could have been. And the three boys — ^the girls had 
dined in the forenoon — conducted themselves with per- 
fect propriety. Accustomed even from infancy to 
take all their meals in the presence of their mother 
and elder sisters, they had never been suffered to ao- 
guire any of those awkward habits an^iTXX^^'^^l^^'^^ 
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children too often learn in the nursery. And they 
shewed as little impatience to be helped, as much polite 
attention to the wants of others, and handled their 
knives and forks as properly, as any full grown gentle- 
men could have been expected to do. 

After tea, when Dr. Campbell went out to visit some 
patients, Hope and her step-mother were left alone. 
As the latter had foreseen. Dr. Campbell had been the 
bearer of a message from his mother to Anne, begging 
her to spend the evening with her, an invitation with 
which she at once complied. And the five children 
went off to a distant apartment, where they might pur- 
sue their noisy plays without rebuke. 

Hope was very glad of the quiet this arrangement 
afforded, and she was also glad to have an opportunity 
of conversing with Mrs. Campbell alone. She was de- 
sirous to obtain information about her mother's resi- 
dence at Seaborough, but she found considerable diffi- 
culty in beginning upon the subject. She had so long 
accustomed herself to look upon the present Mrs. 
Campbell as a kind of intruder into her own mother's 
place, that she felt an awkwardness in naming that 
mother to her. 

While she was pondering over this matter, little 
Fanny came in as ambassador from the others, to beg 
for some china bowls, which were locked up in one of 
Mrs. Campbell's presses. As she was leaving the 
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room laden with her heavy basket, her mother called 
after her to remind her that the bowls must be counted 
when they were put away, lest any should be left 
straying about the floor. The sound of her name sug- 
gested a new idea to Hope's mind, and she said ab- 
ruptly, 

" Fanny ! That was mamma's name." 

" Yes, my dear. Your father and I were anxious to 
keep up a name very precious to us," Mrs. Campbell 
answered in a grave, softened tone. 

"You knew mamma, then?" 

" Very intimately during the year she lived here. 
All my life has been passed in this neighborhood, ex- 
cept four years when I lived in Edinburgh," and a 
shade passed over her sunny face, as she thought of 
that brief period of her first marriage. " My mother 
and your grandmother are very old friends. They 
were left widows about the same time, and each with 
an only child^very near the same age. Similarity of 
circumstances drew them still more closely together, 
and there has always been a great intimacy between > 
the two families. Your mother, from the very first, 
took a fancy to me, and I — ^I loved her as a precious 
younger sister. But who ever knew her without lev- I 
mg her dearly f 

" I should like to know about her," Hope said tim- 
idly. 
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" My poor child," and Mrs. Campbell laid her band 
tenderly upon Hope's, adding, after a moment's pause, 
while those good truthful eyey of hers shone in mois- 
ture, " it is a heavy trial, dear, to know one's own 
mother only by the report of others." 

Hope burst into tears. Mrs. Campbell allowed her 
to cry without interruption, only keeping her hand with 
a kindly pressure in one of her own, and stroking it 
gently and soothingly with the other. 

*' I am very foolish," Hope said, after a few minutes, 
trying to smile through her tears, 

" If that be to be foolish, my dear, it is a kind of 
folly we are all the better of," her step-mother said 
gently. " But I don't know what your papa might say, 
if he were to come in now and see your red eyes and 
flushed cheeks. I am afraid he would think I had for 
gotten his orders to keep you very quiet. I think we 
must not discuss any agitating subject to-night. When 
you are rested and strong, I shall be quite glad to tell 
you anything you like about your mother. I like to 
speak of her." 

" No ; but do tell me now when we ar^ so quiet to- 
gether. I do so very much wish to know," Hope 
pleaded earnestly. " When I came out of my faintmg- 
fit to-day, I was for a little in a kind of dream, and 
seemed quite to forget the necessity of speaking or 
moving ; but I heard what you and Hannah said, and 
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I thought from that, that grandmamma must have been 
very cruel to dear mamma." 

" She did not intend to be cruel, my dear ; but no 
two people could ever have been worse fitted for get- 
ting on well together. Then your grandmamma did 
not try to like Fanny, because she did not approve of 
the marriage. She had a prejudice against English 
peojple, and besides had had other plans for her son." 

She hesitated for a moment, and then continued, 
looking up with her frank open-hearted expression, — 
"I don't see any harm in telling you all. Mrs. 
Campbell had always planned that her son and I should 
marry. We never thought of it ourselves. We had 
been too much together as children^ looked upon each 
other too much in a brother and sister light. And, in- 
deed, I had been engaged to marry Mr. Drummond 
more than six months before your father's marriage. 
But yoiu" grandmamma did not know that, and looking 
upon that marriage as the only obstacle to her wishes, 
she was proportionally irritated by it." 

" And chose to find consolation under her own dis- 
appointn^ent in making poor mamma as miserable as 
she could," Hope said resentfully. 

" Nay, my dear, you must not allow your imagina- 
tion to run away with you. You must not suppose 
that she sat down and planned deliberately how to re- 
y&ageherself upon your mothidr. It'waa oi^^ ^!Da.\. ^<b 
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disappointment of her hopes made her peculiarly irri- 
table, made her ready to misimderstand and miscon- 
strue your mother's every word and action, and wid- 
ened the breach -^hich must, under the most favorable 
circumstances, have subsisted between two such very 
different characters." 

'^ I should think, indeed, that mamma must have been 
a very different person from grandmamma," Hope said 
with a sel^satisfied air. 

" Certainly she was. She was one of the gentlest, 
most loving creatures I ever saw. Like some tender, 
sensitive little floweret, the least touch of coldness was 
enough to blight her at once. We speak of people 
who have delicate constitutions. She had that too. 
But I am sure she had a most delicate heart. An un- 
kind or harsh word or look, was as painful to her as 
the grossest oppression and cruelty could have been to 
many a stronger spirit. Like all sensitive people, she 
was quick to discern the feelings with which she was 
regarded, and accustomed as she had been to the ut- 
most love and tenderness from every one around her, 
to find herself an object of dislike to one with whom 
she was forced constantly to associate, and whom, as 
her husband's mother, she naturally desired to please, 
was indeed a sore trial, under which she sunk at once, 
and which seemed at once to deprive her of all energy 
snd hope. To all the reproaches and taunts poured 
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forth upon her, she could only oppose a sorrowful, 
broken-hearted meekness, more irritatmg to her mother- 
in-law than the most spirited opposition could have 
been, because it must have caused her sundry pangs of 
self-reproach." 

" Poor, poor mamma, how imbappy she must have 
been !" Hope said tearfully.' 

' "She was very unhappy, indeed. Her husband 
was much occupied through the day, so that she had 
not the support of his presence. After bearing in 
silent, sad patience with all her companion's ill-humor 
as long as she could, she would steal up to her own 
room, to sit there and brood over present sorrow, and 
to make it look blacker and deeper by contrasting it 
with past happiness and peace." 

"Ah ! but surely that was wrong," Hope said eager- 
ly, her judging spirit overcoming for the moment her 
interest in her mother's sorrow. "That we have been 
more than ordinarily happy at one time of our lives, 
ought never to be used as an excuse for murmuring 
under the reverse. It ought rather to give us strength 
to bear, by inspiring us with^ratitude for what we 
have once enjoyed." 

"True enough, my dear. But when daily and 
hourly annoyances press thickly upon us, leaving us 
little time for reflection, and taking from us all present 
peace, it seems very natural to look back upon »,>ot\:^^» 
past with longing and regret." 
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" But it would have been so much wiser to have 
looked rather upon the bright spots in the present 
After all, these trials were only what you have called 
them, annoyances ; and while she had the full happi- 
ness of her husband's love, they ought to have seemed 
mere trifles to her. Surely they were not serious 
enough to weigh down any one's spirit, or even to make 
one very unhappy." 

" Ah, my dear Hope, it is very easy to make moun- 
tains out of our own mole-hills, and, perhaps, the next 
easiest thing, is to make mole-hills of our neighbor's 
mountains. We cannot tell how far another's trials 
are heavy or light, unless we have some means of accu- 
rately weighing the natural temperament of the suffer- 
er, and that we can never have." 

'Hope's color rose high, as it suddenly occurred to 
her that there was something unnatural and unseemly, 
in her companion's being forced to defend the mother 
against her own daughter's • strictures. A keen quick 
look from Mrs. Campbell, as Hope gave utterance to 
her last sententious speech, seemed to imply that the 
same thought had passed through her mind. And 
Hope remained sUent for some minutes, thinking with 
vexation upon the bad impression her words might 
have made upon her step-mother. 

When she did speak again she went back to the sub- 
ject of Mrs. Campbell's intimacy with her mother, and 
to her opinion of her. 
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^ 1 have heard Mrs. Denham often and often describe 
dear mamma," she said in a softened tone. " But she 
had known her from infancy. I should like to know 
what impression she made upon a stranger." 

" From the first day I saw her I took her at once 
into my heart," Mrs. Campbell said energetically. 
" She seemed to me, even on that first day, something 
too pure and tender for this world. She was a being 
ftdl of love and gentleness, but so timid and dependent 
that from the first I felt towards her more as a mother 
towards her helpless clinging little baby, than as a 
firiend towards a fri«nd. Smce I have really known 
the nature of a mother's love, I have often thought how 
much there was of its protecting spirit in my love for 
dear Fanny. One felt inclined to put one's arm round 
her, and hide her from every sorrow or care." 

*' I wonder how grandmamma could be harsh to such 
a creature !" Hope said indignantly. 

" Your grandmamma's temper is naturally harsh and 
stem, and she has had a great deal to try her through 
life. She is very proud of her own and her husband's 
ancient family greatness, and yet her poverty has al- 
ways compelled her to live beneath what she thinks her 
proper sphere. This has injured her temper, and made 
her impatient towards every one who does not feel ex- 
actly as she does. Feeling discontented and uiiha.'^Y^ 
in her present circumstances^ she does not see "Ww \\\r 
^e those around her are to blame for that \m\va^^m^'a% 
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but is constantly fencying, that if they were to act in 
some way differently from what they do, she should be 
satisfied. Even to-day, I have no doubt, that the cold 
wind had made her feel imwell and uncomfortable; 
but she fancied that if you and your fether had called 
earlier in the day, she should have been quite happy, 
and she was therefore indmed to resent her unpleasant 
feelings upon you." 

"A very disagreeable kind of person to have any- 
thing to do with," Hope said decidedly. 

" But still more disagreeable to herself than to any 
one else," Mrs. Campbell observed in her good humor- 
ed way. " We have to bear with her for only a short 
time now and then, but she can never get away from 
herself. I always feel as if we ought to pity her so 
much as to be quite ready to bear with all her cross- 
ness." , 

" Particularly as we cannot mend the matter, and the 
less we think about her murmurings and scoldings, the 
less disagreeable will they be," Hope said very wisely. 
" For our own sakes as well as for hers, we should 
teach ourselves to make excuses for her, and we should 
remember that her failing in her duty can never excuse 
our failing in ours." 

" Very true, my dear," was Mrs. Campbell's hearty 
response; "I am glad you see the matter in that light. 
For to tell the truth, all the -patience «xi^ ^oT\>e^T«s^ftfe 
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you can muster, will be called into exercise in your in- 
tercourse with your poor grandmother." 

Hope felt herself at that moment capable of any 
amount of patient endurance, and was even half in- 
clined to envy Anne her present opportunity of exer- 
cising such virtues. 

It was quite delightful to picture her own gentle 
meekness under the old lady's taunts and reproaches, 
the beautiftil compassion for her weaknesses, with 
which she should strengthen herself to meet £er capri- 
cious ill-humor, and generously forgetful of the injuries 
she might receive, cheerfiilly give her whole mind to 
make her grandmamma as happy and comfortable as 
possible. 

And yet, on the following evening, when they all 
drank tea with old Mrs. Campbell, Hope's spirits sank 
below zero at the very first rebuff, and never rose again. 
Through the whole evening she sat in a gloomy silence, 
brooding over the last bitter speech the old lady had 
uttered, dwelling upon its injustice, and working her- 
self to a high pitch of mdignation and self-pity, until a 
fresh offence gave her fresh food for meditation. 

But I am anticipating. Hope is still lying on the 
S0&, Mrs. Campbell is still sitting beside her, and they 
are still talking of that mother Hope had never known, 
but who was now fast becoming a bond of union be- 
tween herself and her step-mother. 
As Hope listened to the latter's earnest. -woT^a c^l 
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praise and affection, as she remarked the softening and 
trembling of her voice, the pause in the labors of her 
busy needle, and the frequent rise of tears to her eyes, 
she felt her heart drawn towards her, and her vague 
prejudices against her melt gradually away. 

^' You and mamma must have seen a great deal of 
each other," she remarked. 

" Yes ; I think in all the year she lived in Duke's 
Court, scarcely a day passed in which we did not meet. 
My mother was as much interested in, and as fond of 
her as I was, and she promoted our being tc^ether as 
much as possible. She spent a week with us at Brae- 
head every now and then, and enjoyed herself greatly 
there. Her spirits were always as easily raised as de- 
pressed, and she used to flit about the house and garden 
like a joyous, uncaged bird, and as our old gardener used 
to say, made the very flowers and bushes love her bonny 
face." 

" I am glad that she found some one to love her," 
Hope said earnestly, and with a look full of gratitude 
to Mrs. Campbell. 

"We were interested in her before she came 
amongst us," the other continued. " We had always . 
been very fond of your father. During the two or 
three months when he had given up all hope of ever 
possessing your mother, he was at home, and my mo- 
ther and I were his only confidantes. From all he told 
us then, we were prepared to love \icr, ^X^ovx^l ^ci 
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not think we were prepared to find her so peculiarly 
loveable as she proved to be. One could scarcely be 
prepared by description for the irresistible charm there 
was in her guileless, trusting, loving nature." 

" And you were her only intimate friend 1" 

" In her own rank of life I was. There was no other 
young person with whom she could very well be inti- 
mate. But among her inferiors there were many whose 
hearts she won as completely as she did ours. When 
you are able to walk so far, I must take you to see 
your father's nurse, Rebecca Brown, and you will be 
surprised to find how clear and fresh is the image of 
your mother in her heart." 

Hope expressed her eager desire to see and know 
every one who had known and loved her mother. 

" It will be a great pleasure to me to show you the 
walks we used to take," Mrs. Campbell pursued. 
" There is a beautifiil, quiet lane up the country a little 
way, where we used to walk for hours ; and she used 
to tell me all about her former home, and the good 
friends with whom she had lived. I often used to feel 
as if I knew your Mrs. Denham as well as if I had pass- 
ed half my life with her." 

" How I wish I had known all this before," Hope 
exclaimed; and then she stopped suddenly, and blushed 
deeply. The prejudice, and almost dislike she had 
felt towards her step-mother were in her m\tv.d "wbexL 
she made that exclamation^ and it bad "been. eaSVe^^ 
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forth by the sense of how much unhappmess she might 
have been spared, had she known the real state of the 
case. She feared that her words might convey to her 
companion a knowledge of what had given rise to 
them. But if they did so, they at least gave no pain. 
Mrs. Campbell looked at Hope with her own peculiarly 
open kindly expression, and said frankly and cordially, 

"I wish you had, my dear, if it would have been a 
comfort to you to know it — if it would have made you 
feel less strange in coming among us. Remember, my 
dear Hope, that you have a double claim on my love, 
as my husband's child, and as a kind of keep-sake of 
the friend whom I loved, as I have never loved friend 
before or since." 

The truthful earnestness of the tone in which this 
was said, touched Hope deeply — ^for the moment it 
banished all her foolish egotistical thoughts and feel- 
ings, and made her more natural than she usually was. 
She took Mrs. Campbell's hand in both her own, and 
pressed it warmly, while tears rose to her eyes. 

" I have lost two mothers," she said in a low voice. 
" But, indeed, I will try as much as I can to take you 
into their place." 

"No, don't try anything about it, my dear Hope," 
Mrs. Campbell said, rismg and kissmg her affection- 
ately on the forehead. "Take me as I am, and don't 
think too much about loving me, or any of us. * Ther^ 
is a great deal of false feeling in all our planning' 
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about how much or how little we can, or ought 

to love this, or that person. Let your heart and 

affections alone. A taught love, even thought it be 

sel^taught, is not worth much. But now I am not 

going to talk to you any more. It is time for you to 

go to bed, and I hope papa may see some more color 

in your cheeks to-morrow, or he will think me a very 

bad nurse." 
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CHAPTER VL 

HOP b'b superiority. 

By the Monday morning the whole femily had gone 
back to their usual mode of life, as if no interruption 
had ever occurred, and Hope was left to do in all 
things exactly as she liked. 

Breakfast was early, as the boys had to be at school 
by nine o'clock. Immediately after breakfast, the. 
whole family dispersed. Anne withdrew with the 
little girls to the school-room, and Mrs. Campbell was 
generally occupied during the forenoon with her house- 
hold matters, letter writing, and charitable visits 
among her poor neighbors. 

" Shall you be able to amuse yourself, my dear ?" 
Mrs. Campbell asked on the Monday morning after 
breakfast. "Anne is such a devoted governess, she 
gives up the whole forenoon to Fanny and Susan. If 
Julia were at home she would be more companionable 
for you." 

Hope, somewhat proudly, asserted her perfect inde- 
pendende of any compamonBtop. V. fift«Hvfe^%i>KaA^^ 
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degradation to a girl of her attainments and resources 

to suppose that she could not occupy and amuse herself. 

" She intended," she said, " to pursue her studies as 

she had been accustomed to do, and with her books, 

could find full occupation for the whole day." 

"Well, my dear, that is all very right. I don't 
"think girls of your age can well be too diligent. And 
'where should you like to siti In this room, or in the 
school-room ? If you like to stay here, I don't thmk 
you will be much disturbed, as we have very seldom 
visitors in the forenoon. But if you like the school- 
room better, it is a pleasant cheerful room, and perhaps 
Anne and you might be able to give each other help 
in your various studies." 

Anne help her indeed ! The idea was too absurd, 
and in a lofly tone she declared her preference for the 
dining-room. 

I do not know whether Mrs. Campbell remarked the 
contemptuous manner in which her daughter's assist- 
ance was regarded, but at any rate, she was quite 
indifferent to it. She acquiesced in the decision with 
W usual good-humored cheerfulness, and when Hope 
went up stairs to fetch her books, looked round the 
room with the kind wish of finding out the most com- 
fortable place to establish her in. 

She at once fixed upon the bay-window at tha csv^ 
of the room. It was deep enough to fomiaUt^^ tootii 
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of itself and with its pleasant look out up<»i the garden, 
was indeed a very desirable spot. 

Beside it was a closet in the wall, convenientij 
shelved, which Mrs. Campbell resolved to give up 
to Hope's sole possession. And she began at once, 
with good-humored alacrity, to remove the various 
kinds of property with which it was filled, and to find 
other receptacles for them 

To a very orderly housewife as she was, this was no 
slight sacrifice. But she was not apt in matters of this 
kind, to think much of her own loss. And she made 
herself quite happy with picturing how conveniently 
Hope's books and boxes would stand upon the shelves, 
and what a comfort it would be to her to have them 
all in one place, always at hand, and under lock and 
key. 

When she had quite cleared thi doset, and simi- 
moned one of the servants to dean it out, her next 
care was to provide a comfortable chair and convenient 
table to stand in the recess of the window. He 
former was easily fi>und among the varieties the room 
contained. But to procure the other was a more diffi- 
cult business. 

One was too small to be of any use, another was too 
unsteady to serve as a writing-table, and a third was 
too large to allow the chair to be so placed, as that its 
occupant could look oat at the window. 

Ooe at last pre8a:ited itself to Wr TCL^nvorH^^'i^ch 
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was exactly suitable, but which it cost her a pang, a 
slight pang, to appropriate for such a puipose. It was 
a beautiful little table, which always stood in the 
drawing-room, and which had never been degraded to 
any other post, than the honorable one of bearing the 
prettiest and rarest ornaments and curiosities which 
the house contained. 

It was a favorite piece of furniture with Mrs. 
Campbell, for the association connected with it, as well 
as for its own beauty. It had been given to her hus- 
band by a cabinet-maker, who had formerly lived in 
Seaborough, and who believed that he owed his own 
and his son's preservation through a dangerous illness, 
to Dr. Campbell's skill and attention. 

A gift worthy of such a receiver, could not, in the 
giver's estimation, have too much thought and labor 
expen&ed on it. •It had not been the work of a day. 
Innumerable designs had been made, before the designer 
could be satisfied, that perfection of beauty and con- 
venience had been attained. One of his sons, a sailor, 
had been commissioned to seek out and bring home, the 
most rare and beautiful kind of foreign wood, that 
money could procure. Every part of the work had 
been executed by the master's own hand, and as the 
result of so much anxious qare in material, design, and 
workmanship, it bore equal testimony to the skill, taste, 
and gratitude of its maker. 

Baring resolved to give Hope posseaaVou ol ^3tJi» 
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treasure, Mrs. Campbell did not allow herself time to 
reflect upon its various perfections, a^ it stood in the 
most conspicuous part of the drawing-room, nor upon 
the difficulty of filling up the blank its absence would 
create. 

She began at once to despoil it of the various orna- 
ments it had so long proudly borne, and to seek proper 
accommodation for them elsewhere. It was a work of 
some difficulty, and occupied a good deal of time. But 
still it had been successfiiUy accomplished, and the 
table placed in its new position before Hope came down 
stairs with her books. 

The indefatigable Anne had unpacked all her boxes 
for her, and had arranged their contents in their proper 
places with so much neatness, as that Hope could easily 
have found all she required. 

But as she began to take down one old familiar book 
after another, such a crowd of recollections and asso- 
ciations rushed over her mind, as quite overwhelmed 
her. As she stood and gazed upon them, large tears 
rose to her eyes, and rolled down her cheeks. The 
present scene was quite forgotten, and she was again 
in the library at Denham Park. She seemed again to 
hear the kind voice of her loving teacher, again to see 
the gentle affectionate smile of h^r lips. 

There was the Dante out of wliich she had read to 

her with such enthusiastic pleasure. Here was the 

scientific work they had studied logelVieT. Xsv^\v^\^ 
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was the manuscript book of essays, upon which her 
eye had so often dwelt with partial and loving admir 
ation. 

Who was there now to praise the originality of h^ 
thoughts, the fitness of their expression, the .purity of 
her language ? Who was there to admire the quickness 
of her understanding, the excellence of her memory, 
and the clearness of her mind in mastering the details 
of the various sciences they had taken up ? Or who 
would now care whether her pronunciation were correct, 
or her translations spirited ? 

Poor Hope ! Even a sorrow so right and reasonable 
as this, lost much of its softening influence upon her 
heart, because of the self-referring tendency of her 
mind. 

No doubt she might, and ought to have felt grateftd 
for her friend's partial love while she possessed it. 
She might and ought to mourn its loss now that it was 
taken from her. But had there mingled with past 
gratitude, and with present sorrow, a more imselfish 
appreciation of the real worth and excellence of her 
friend's character, the one would have enabled her to 
pay back a fairer measure of the pure, disinterested 
love she owed her, and the other would have softened 
and improved her heart, and would have strengthened 
her for present duty towards those amoiig whom she 
was thrown. 

As it was, the e^ct was quite the conUwc^ q^ ^^ 
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CVmtrasting the partial indulgenoe to which she had 
been accustomed, with the indifference she supposed 
was now felt for her, she resolved to meet this 
&ncied indifference, with a similar feeling on her own 
part. 

" I have no one now to live for, or to please," she 
thought ; " I must therefore learn to live for, and in 
myself. No one now cares what I do, or how I do it ; 
my own opinion must henceforth be my guide, my own 
esteem the only reward I can expect." 

Such reflections dried her tears, as they hardened 
her heart, and after staying in her own room long 
enough to fe«l sure that all traces of her recent 
emotion had disappeared, she went down stairs with 
the cold calm aspect, it had lately been her ambition 
to wear. 

She could not help being touched with the kind care 
that had been so busy for her comfort, and she express- 
ed her gratitude and pleasure with a frank warmth. 
But even here self stepped in, and instead of reflecting 
upon the real kindness thus manifested, and being con- 
vinced that to one person, at least, her happiness was 
not a matter of indifference, she only thought of the 
pleasure such an arrangement would afford to herself. 
And when Mrs. Campbell's anxiety for her valuable 
table prompted her to throw over it a not very new, 
nor very neat table-cover, Hope felt as much aggrieved 
^ if a liberty had been taken w\l\i aorci^ oi 'tec o-wcl 
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property, as if the table had been made expressly for 
her use. 

In the course of dinner this same table-cover came 
under discussion, and Mrs. Cwnphell regretted not 
having a prettier one to grace such a pretty table. 
Something was said about the diflSiculty of getting any- 
thing at all respectable, either in Seaborough or at 
Mainton, and then the subject was dropped. 

Anne had looked round, in her usual quiet way, at 
the despised cover, without making any remark. But, 
after tea, instead of taking to her usual occupations, 
she brought out a J«rge box full of patches, and scraps 
of chintz, silk, cloth, and all such matters, and began 
to tuja them over as if in search of something. 

As soon as the box was produced, Fanny and Susan 
went one on each side of her, with whispered petitions 
for some of its treasures, and Mrs. Campbell supposed 
it had been brought out for their special gratification. 
But they had each been made happy with the object of 
their wishes, and had retired to hold a consultation as 
to the use to be made of them, and Anne was still turn- 
^ ing over the contents of her box. 

Mrs, Campbell asked what she was looking for. 

" This," she answered, drawing out a large paper 
parcel, and unfolding it, she displayed a quantity of 
pieces of cloth of various colors. " I think I can make 
a prettier cover for Hope's table out of these pieces 

Mrs, Campbell expressed her -warm. ^tYfi'^^^^^^^ 
9 
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the plan, and her thorough conviction that Anne's good 
taste and skilful fingers would produce a cover quite 
worthy of the table. 

Anne's good taste mdeed! The gratitude Hope 
might have felt at this effort to please her, was quite 
swallowed up in amused wonder at any one's fancying 
a dull stupid girl like Anne could possibly have good 
taste. 

The two girls had as yet had little intercourse to- 
gether. Hope had taken a dislike to Anne, from the 
first moment she saw her, and neither forgetting nor 
forgiving her unfortunate strictures ypon her mode of 
unpacking and arranging her clothes, sho had quite 
rx>nvinced herself that she was as disagreeable eis stu- 
pid, and avoided her society as much as possible. 

Anne was not so stupid as not to find out the feel- 
ings entertained for her, and was not anxious to intrude 
her conversation where it was not acceptable. Indeed 
she had little time to do so had she wished, she was 
so constantly occupied. 

She seemed to be a helper general to the whole 
household^ She was the little girls' governess, com- 
panion, and play-fellow. The boys had recourse to her 
for every service they required, from the mending 
of their satchels, or the covering of their balls, to the 
clearing up of difficulties in their lessons, or listening 
to their school stories. She copied Dr. Campbell's 
letters, sought out his missing books, and went on er- 
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rands for him to any part of the town, or neighborhood. 
And .the poor cross grandmother was constantly send- 
ing for her to repair errors in her work, or to amuse 
her, when she was more than usually ill-tempered and 
discontented. 

Hope looked down with supreme contempt upon all 
this general usefulness. 

" No doubt," ^ she wrote to Lucy Markham, " it is 
quite necessary that some one should be ready and 
willing to undertake such offices; and, to do Anne 
justice, she possesses that readiness in a high degree. 
But then these are exactly the occupations her taste and 
capabilities fit her for. And while I freely accord her 
the merit due to her cheerful discharge of them, I may 
l)e excused, if I feel very thankful, that my superior 
educational advantages have raised me above such a 
sphere." 

Hope placed her superiority to the account of her 
good education, but in her secret soul she was convino- 
ced that, under any circiunstances, her natural good 
taste and superior abilities would have rendered such a 
round of common-place duties very irksome to her. 
And as she sat in her bay window with her formidable 
pile of books before her, she looked out with contemp- 
tuous pity upon Anne returning home with the chil- 
dren from their forenoon walk, or helping them in 
some gardening process. 

And certainly if regular study in itself, and without 
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reference to its eiOfects, be a praiseworthy oocu 
Hope's self-commendation was not undeserved. 

Every day at the same hour she sat down wi 
books before her. Every day at the same hoi 
Italian, German, or Spanish grammar, aocordi 
the day of the week, was opened in the proper 
and diligently studied for exactly the proper 
Her exercises were as regularly and carefully ^ 
as if under the eye of the strictest governess, 
unknown word was as scrupulously sought out 
dictionary, and the abstract of her day's reading 
tory or sdence as duly entered in the book set 
for the purpose. 

No doubt this was praiseworthy to the last d 
and a decided mark of Hope's superiority ! Ae 
could any one have gained access to the inner chi 
of her mind, they might have been surprised i 
smallness of the change wrought there by so 
good, profitable study. They might have wor 
that there should be so few new thoughts admitt 
so little improvement in the classmg and arrangi 
old ones. A close sprutiny might, perhaps, hav 
closed a small pile of new Italian, German, or Sj 
words, together with a few grammar rules, and 
other comer a mass of dates, and unconnected fa 
science, biography, or history. But as to any '. 
fruit-bearing connexion between these new ar 
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and the older inhabitants of the chamber, one might 
look long in vain. 

Poor Hope had no suspicion that this was the case. 
With her thoughts constantly half occupied about her- 
self, her character, conduct, and position, she had not 
leisure to inquire what advantage she was reaping from 
the hours thus conscientiously devoted to study. And 
vrhile she was congratulating herself upon the attention 
she forced herself to pay to the words before her eyes, 
it never occurred to her that the ideas of which these 
words were but the symbols, were altogether escaping 
her grasp, and leaving her mind in exactly the same 
state in which it. was before. 

She would have blamed herself had she found that 
she was passing carelessly and absently over her Italian 
book, and failing to make out the exact meaning of the 
passage, or had she found herself unable to remember 
the various &cts she had acquired in the course of her 
reading. But that such meanings and &cts could 
lie as so much dead and useless lumber in her mind, 
was a reflection that never occurred to her. 

She would have been the first to detect and con- 
demn such an error in another. And in other and 
happier times, when her mmd was less occupied with 
self, she had been able to understand most intelligently, 
and to explain most clearly and eloquently, the real 
worth and advantage of all kinds of study. 
But now self-coDgrataleition on lier owa tosk^ 
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superioritj, and anxiety that others should see aad^ 
acknowledge it, so completely occupied the field of he^ 
mental vision, that all other considerations were for th^ 
time obscured. 

In the meantime, this consciousness of superiority^ 
was not able to make her happy. She had voluntarily^ 
withdrawn herself from the other members of the 
family, and she had to endure the consequences. She 
looked down, lonely and desolate, from the imaginary 
pedestal where she had placed herself upon the happy 
daily life of all around her. A life of helping and being 
helped, of loving and being loved. 

Very different from poor Hope's idle visions, — ^very 
different from her planned out and pre-arranged mode 
of life, were the reality and simplicity of that led by all 
her new relatives, from the cheerful, ever-busy mother 
of the house, down to the little Susan,- whose most 
serious present work was that of gaining the mastery 
over her own passionate temper. 

While one was wisely bending all the powers of her 
little mind to subdue the rising passion of the present 
hour, and the other was giving her whole thoughts to 
devise the best mode of assisting a destitute family, 
Hope was wasting hours of precious time, neglecting 
every present duty, and ruining the best faculties of 
mind and heart, with idle and false speculations upon 
her own character, with brilliant pictures of a time 
when all her perfections might suddenly become mani- 
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fest to those around her, when they might suddenly 
l>ecoine aware of the treasure they had so long pos- 
sessed, and be overwhelmed with shame for having 
failed sooner to appreciate her as she deserved. 

It is always a bad thing, when one member of a 
family learns to stand back from the cares and labors, 
the joys and sorrows of the family life. It is bad, 
even when such a withdrawal is caused by the desire 
to pursue some noble and praiseworthy occupation or 
study. But when that study is the study of self, — ^when 
that occupation is an idle brooding over one's own 
character and circumstances, unhappiness and injury 
to the self-student must be the result, and perhaps 
nearly equal unhappiness and injury to those whose 
feelings are thus forgotten or overlooked. 

Hope became day by day more oppressed with rest- 
less discontent. She thought her unhappiness pro- 
ceeded from sorrow for the dear friend she had lost, 
and she felt well satisfied with the depth of her sensi- 
bility when she had succeeded in increasing the gloomy 
despondency of her mind, by the contrast she constant- 
ly dre^r between the past and the present. 

Whenever she was forced to see and acknowledge 
her present uselessness, and the. little difference it 
'w^ould make to any one, were she to leave her home 
as suddenly as she had entered it, she consoled herself 
with the reflection, that it had not been al^a.^^ ^^\ 
and bjr dwelling upon, and exaggerating t\ie Yia^^Vx^^'aa 
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of her former home, and the admiration and esteem she 
had there constantly excited, she rendered herself day 
by day less able to meet with patience and cheerfulness 
the little trials to which she was exposed, or to dis- 
charge the new duties which were laid upon her. 

Dr. and Mrs. Campbell watched this increasing sad 
ness with real sorrow. They did not blame her for it. 
They were not impatient for its removal. They gave 
her credit for all the deep unselfish affection which she 
fancied she felt, and thought it natural and right that 
she should long and severely mourn for one who had 
been as a mother to her. 

But they were grieved and disappointed to see how 
very little it was in their power to comfort her. And 
her pale cheeks and languid eyes made them really 
anxious for her health, 

" Change of scene would do her good, I think," Mrs. 
Campbell said, one day about a fortnight after her ar- 
rival, when she and her husband had been holding a 
long consultation upon her state. ' " Suppose you were 
to take her with you in the carriage when you have 
distant country visits to pay. The country round here 
is really very pretty, and she might be amused by the 
drive." 

Dr. Ca.mpbell readily assented, and as he was going 
on the following morning to Valeside, a pretty village 
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1 four miles o% he proposed to Hope that she 
i accompany him. 

pe was thoroughly tired of herself and of her pre- 
node of life. Any change seemed pleasant to her, 
he most readily consented to go. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

NEW FRIENDS. 

Mrs. Campbell's first thought in the mormng was 
about the weather, she was so anxious that Hope should 
enjoy her little excursion. An amiable anxiety in 
which the weather seemed to share, and to do its best 
to satisfy. The sky was cloudless, the air as clear and 
dry as in a frosty winter day, while the perfect absence 
of wind, and the brilliance of the sun, made it almost 
as warm as in summer. 

As Hope stepped into the carriage, and looked up 
into the deep blue sky, her spirits felt lighter than they 
had done since she left Denham Park. 

They took a direction in which she had never been. 
Going straight through the town, they turned towards 
the beautiful wooded and hilly country to the south. 

There was still a good deal of foliage on the trees, 
and the clear cheerM light gave fresh brilliance and 
beauty to their varied tints. Even those poor discon- 
solate-looking leaves one sometimes sees in autumn, 
which seem to have parted with iVidT fcesh. ^reen with- 
out gaining the rich brown dress o? 1\vot TCiot^ i«^^Qt^^ 
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l>rethren, even they looked gay and pretty in the glan- 
eing sunlight, which cast a loving veil over the dead- 
ness of their color. 

It was the very day for the woods. And to the 
Woods they were going. To that same wooded hill 
which Hope had every morning admired from her bed- 
room window. 

It was a beautiful drive. The trees came close to 
the road on each side, and there was neither hedge nor 
wall to give stiffness to the picture^ or to prevent the 
eye from following the simny glades, and shady ave- 
nues which attracted it on every side. 

When they had gone up the steep hill for nearly a 
mile, the carriage stopped opposite the entrance into 
one of the pretty footpaths, which crossed and re-crossed 
each other in all directions. Dr. Campbell was going 
to visit a poor patient, and Hope was left for a few 
minutes to amuse herself 

One could not want occupation for either eye or 
fcicy in such a lovely spot, and Hope had the good 
taste to think so. She was delighted with it, and sat 
watching the ever-varying play of light and shade on 
the leaves and stems of the trees, and picturing the 
b«auty of the more distant nooks to which some of these 
tempting footpaths might lead, with more genuine and 
simple enjoyment than she often suffered herself to feel. 
Everjthii?^ around was so quiet, one could sesxTo,^^ 
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fancy one's self upon a public roacL Nothing was to 
be heard except the sweet wild cooing of the wood- 
pigeon, or the cheery song of some autumn birds, al- 
lured to extraordinary exertions upon that supremely 
lovely day. 

Hope's patience was not severely tried. Her fether 
soon came back, accompanied by an elderly woman of 
very striking appearance. 

Although near seventy her figure was so erect, and 
her step so firm, that she looked much younger. Her 
dress was old-fashioned and country.&shioned, but ex- 
quisitely clean ; and neat as it was, there was a pic- 
turesque kind of quaintness about it, which seemed to 
suit in particularly well with that quiet secluded spot, 
and with her own appearance. 

Hope was particularly struck with the becomingness 
and suitability of the close narrow borders of her very 
white cap to the handsome old face they enclosed. 

A very handsome face it was, and one which bore 
unmistakable signs of a mind above the conmion 
stamp. The expression of the fine mouth and nose, 
of the straight strongly-marked eye-brows, and even of 
the dark grey eyes, was almost stem in its strength. 
But there was a softened, subdued look about those 
eyes, as if they had known much and great sorrow, 
and the under eyelids had that marked-out full look 
which speaks so plaintively of past tears, or of griefs 
which have been too deep for tears. 
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Dr. Campbell introduced the old woman to Hope as 
his nurse Rebecca. 

Hope bent forward, and held out her hand with 
I'ather more condescension than the occasion called 
for. 

JRebecca grasped it in her own strong one with a 
hearty pressure, and looked earnestly into Hope's face 
without speaking. So scrutinizing was her glance that 
Hope could not meet it. She first dropped her eyes, 
and then turned away her head. 

" She is like you, Ernest," Rebecca said in a clear 
voice, and with a very good pronunciation, speaking as 
if Dr. Campbell were still a boy at her knee. "But," 
in a lower tone, " there is a shade there ought not to be 
on so young a face." 

"Poor Hope ! She has borne enough lately to call 
up a shade upon her face. You forget the true loving 
friend she has lost," was Dr. Campbell's answer, in a 
tone so full of tender feeling that Hope looked round 
at him almost startled. 

He was looking at her, and there was such a depth 
of affectionate sympathy in his eye, as instantly called 
up tears to her own. 

Rebecca observed them, and in her peculiar hal^b- 
sent manner, as if speaking to herself, she said, " I like 
those tears, and I like the shade of sorrow, even on a 
young face. But the shade, I don't like, ia- atilL there^ 
and shines through the other." 
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Hope's color rose. She felt angry, astonished and 
ashamed in the same moment. Kebecca saw she had 
offended her, and with a smile of great sweetness apo- 
logized for the freedom of her remarks, saying that she 
was so accustomed to live alone, and to speak her 
thoughts aloud, that she did not always know when she 
was doing so. ^ 

" You will come soon and see me, will you not ?" 
she said. " As your father's and your mother's child, 
you are very precious to me , and if I do look too 
keenly at you, and am too anxious to read your heart, 
you must remember it is only because I feel so much 
towards you." 

Hope was so confused and bewildered by the whole 
scene that she scarcely knew what she said ; but her 
father answered for her, that she should come very soon, 
and stepping into the carriage, and bidding Rebecca 
a cordial, I might say a dutiful farewell, he desired the 
groom to drive on. 

Hope's heart was still swelling with the emotions 
aroused by her father's look of love and pity, and had 
she yielded to the impulse of the moment she would 
have laid her head upon his breast, and have given 
expression to the thankfulness and happiness with 
which it had inspired her. 

But here as usual self made its voice heard. 
It would look foolish. It ^OM\d \>^ erc^«ct^"s»va^» 
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She would not know what to say. And with such 
poor pitiful thoughts she checked the rising of true, 
Tight feelings, and became in a few minutes as self^b 
sorbed, as forgetful of everything but self as she had 
"been before. 

At the top of the hill the road emei^ed from the 
wood, so that a clear view was obtained of the beauti- 
ful valley to which they were going. 

It was several miles long, but very narrow, a range 
of low picturesque hills running parallel to the one 
they had been ascending, and at no great distance from 
it. A pretty stream ran through the vallley, and on 
the steep bank nearest them, a mile and a half farther 
up, they could see the village of Valeside. 

Village it ought not to be called, for it consisted 
altogether of gentlemen's houses, each surrounded with 
its garden and shrubberies, and many of them ferther 
divided by a good-sized grass field. 

At the farther end of this group of villas. Dr. Camp- 
bell pointed out to Hope a fine old building, standing 
in a small but very beautiful park, ornamented with 
magnificent trees. This, he informed her, was the Vale 
par excellence. 

Its park and pleasure-grounds, he said, had once ex- 
tended over the whole space now occupied by the vil- 
lage. But the Camegies, its proprietors, had for the 
last century or two been quite famous fox tYielatg^^Cij^^ 
of their &milies. And a/a generation after ge»fit%i^cja 
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of younger children came to be provided for, a more 
profitable occupation of the paternal acres became ne- 
cessary. The beauty of the spot, and of the surround- 
ing neighborhood, fortunately rendered eminently suo 
cessful the speculation of the last proprietor, who had 
built all the houses in Valeside, and had succeeded in 
letting them on long leases, and at most profitable 
rents. ^ 

llie more ancient and prouder Canities might pro- 
bably have considered this scheme a desecration of the 
family property, and might have looked upon tiie ad- 
vent of so many near neighbors as a positive evil. But 
to the present inhabitants of the Vale, this very thing 
was counted a special blessing, as r^dering their old 
place as desirable a habitation in point of society, as it 
had long been in r^ard to scenery and comfort. 

These present inhabitants, as Dr. Campbell explaini' 
ed to Hope, were an old lady, her two maiden daugh- 
ters, and her granddaughter, the orphan of her eldest 
son, and heiress to the whole property. He added, 
that he intended to take Hope to call for these ladies. 

" Etiquette demands, I believe," he said, " that they 
should first call for you. But we are so intimate, and 
they are so much your seniors, that I think we may 
violate etiquette without any impropriety. The asc^it 
and descent of this hill is so formidable a task in the 
old lady's imagination, that two or three weeks must 
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always elapse between ihe making and practising the 
resolution to undertake it." 

As they drove up the approach Hope looked with 
pleasure upon the handsome well-cared for appearance 
of everything she saw. The fine old massive gates, 
the broad well-kept gravel road, with its borders of 
closely shaven turf, and the really splendid old trees, 
were all in iier eyes tokens of the wealth and import- 
ance of the family to whom she was going to be in- 
troduced. And when her father said, that it was very 
likely they might invite her to remain with them while 
he went on to other visits, and told her she must con- 
trive to let him understand her own wishes, should 
such be the case, Hope felt pretty sure her wish should 
be to stay. 

The house was old-fashioned, and in some respects 
peculiar in its construction. The door-way and en- 
trance-lobby were quite narrow, and almost mean 
looking. But by contrast they made the broad old 
oak staircase, and the large lofty drawing-room look 
all the handsomer. 

In this drawing-room the two elder Misses Carnegie 

▼ere alone. The eldest, a woman about fifty, the other 

eight or ten years younger. Both were good-looking, 

but very different. Miss Mary, the youngest, with her 

tall drooping figure, large blue eyes, and fair ringlets, 

looked good-natured and indolent •, wbi\e t\i^ "Vstv^ 

^Utle Miss Janet seemed to overflow 'WiOa. \\fe ^fl^ 
10 
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eoeigy. She had a abort merry fiuse, with the prettieBt 
gloaay brown hair, quite unmixed with grey, and the 
gayest, brightest black eyes in the world. 

Both came forward to welcome their visitors with 
the utmost cordiality. But Miss Janet, in virtue of 
seniority, and in virtue of exceedingly quick move* 
ments, was far in advance of her sister. She gave Dr. 
Campbell both her hands, and was voluble in her ex- 
pressions of pleasure. 

" So delighted to see you, my dear sir. Quite an 
honor, I assure you, and you so busy. And to bring 
Miss Hope too, it really is too kind. So glad to see 
Miss Hope. So ashamed not to have seen you sooner. 
But that hill, my dear sir! Mamma is so nervous- 
about that hill." Then turning to her sister, " Mary, 
my dear, this is Miss Hope Campbell. So kind in the- 
Dr. to bring her. Where is mammal We must- 
send to let her know Miss Hope is here. John, John, 
ring the bell, and then running to the door ; " John, 
tell manmia that Dr. Campbell and Miss Hope are 
here. Oh, here she is. Dr. Campbell has come to see 
us, mamma, and has brought Miss Hope. So very 
kind to bring Miss Hope, and we never been to call for 
her," and so on without ceasing all the time that the 
old lady was being introduced to their new visitor. 

Mrs. Carnegie was a good deal like her eldest 
daughter. And though past «evexvt^ looked c^ite brisk 
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and gay. She did not speak quite so fiust, nor so much. 
Perhaps because Janet's volubility overpowered hers ; 
but she looked very good tempered, and seemed quite 
as glad to see them. 

Hope's personal appearance was the next subject 
brought forward. Her likeness to her &ther and 
brother commented on, and her good figure warmly 
admired. 

" Such a good height, you know, my dear sir," said 
the contentedly little Miss Janet "She is so tall. 
Quite as tall as our Milly, I am sure, and we think our 
Milly such a good height for her age. Indeed, she is 
more than an inch and a half taller than Eliza Foster, 
and yet Eliza is quite as old as Milly. 

" Two months older," Miss Mary put in with the air 
of one announcing an all-important fact. 

"Yes, indeed, two months older," repeated Misi 
Janet with grave earnestness. " Eliza Foster is two 
months older than Milly, and yet Milly is an inch and 
a half taller than Eliza ; an inch and a full half taller. 
Yes, Milly is really quite tall for her age. And so is 
Miss Hope, I should thmk. I should think Miss Hope 
is very nearly Milly's age." 

Upon examination it turned out that Hope and Milly 
had been bom in the same month, and the delight of 
the three ladies at this coincidence cannot be described. 

^ Die same age and the same height *, 1 am«^a^^iltx&^ 
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are the same height. How curious ! They must, of 
course, become great friends," cried Miss Janet ^^ But 
where is Milly 1 Mary, my dear, do you know where 
Milly is 1 Do ring and send John to seek her. The 
same age and the same hei^t ! It is really quite strik- 
ing. I am sure Miss Hope and Milly must like each 
other. 

Any doubts Hope might have entertained as to her 
share in this mutual liking, fled at once when Millicent 
appeared. She wa& indeed a lovely girl, with a &ix 
open countenance, so full of truth and earnestness that 
it seemed formed to take every heart by storm. 

She had been out in the garden, and comin^y in by 
a flight of steps which led straight to the back draw- 
ing-room, had received no intimation of the arrival of 
visitors. She came in singing, with her bonnet in on^ 
hand, and a large bunch of flowers in the other. Wheo- 
she became aware of the presence of strangers, sh^ 
stopped a moment, blushing very prettily, and then- 
advanced to greet them with a most charming mixture 
of modesty and frankness. 

When introduced to Hope, she turned on her » 
glance keen and scrutinizing enough to make th^ 
quickly succeeding expression of satisfaction all th& 
more flattering. 

Hope felt sure she should like her very much, and 
only longed for an opportunity to begin the intimacy 
she desired should subsist between. t\iem. ^xxt in the 
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presence of Miss Janet, such opportunity might be 
longed for in vain. No one could hope to converse 
except herself. 

Soon after Millicent's entrance, Dr. Campbell rose to 
take leave. As he had anticipated, Hope was invited 
to remain ^r a littl') longer, that she and Millicent 
might become better acquainted. Dr. Campbell could 
feel no. doubt about Hope's wishes. Her &ce ex- 
pressed plainly her satis&ction with the proposal. He 
was going to arrange that he should call for her an 
hour or two later, when he should be returning home ; 
but the hospitable old ladies insisted she should re- 
main all day, and undertook to send her home at 
night. 

*' And John shall go to take care of her," Mrs. Obut- 
negie added. 

"Yes, John shall go to take care of her," Miss 
Janet repeated. "And Richard is such a careftil 
driver, and knows the road so well, you need be 
under no fear for her safety." 

" No ; not with Richard to drive, and John to take 
care of her. Otherwise you know that is really a fear- 
ful hill," Mrs. Carnegie said very seriously. 

"Fearful, indeed, and in the dark. But then you 
know with Richard to drive, and John to take care of 
her, she must be safe. You may feel quite sure that 
you shall get home quite safely, my deax,^"* «a.^ '^^ 
Jkoee turned with a most encouraging look \<>^o^^* 
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Dr. Campbell had been only waiting a slight pau8e 
in the ladies' assurances of safety, to express his ovn 
perfect confidence in the same result, and he now re- 
solutely extended his hand, determined to take leave 
without further delay. 

But a new question haA to be decided. The Doctor 
must take some luncheon. Cold meat, a basin of soup, 
or at all events a glass of wine. 

No ; he peremptorily declined all o^rs, and lau^ 
ingly told Miss Janet she should take away his charac- 
ter if she insisted upon his drinking wine so early in 
the forenoon. 

Oh, not at all, she assured him. Mr. Halket had 
been calling a day or two ago, and had taken a glass 
of wine, and she felt pretty sure it was still earlier in 
the forenoon. She was almost certain it was before 
twelve. 

" Yes, it was," Miss Mary said ; " twelve struck just 
as he was crossing the hall." 

" So it did, twelve struck just as he was crossing the 
ball. So you see, my dear sir, there could be nothing 
at all improper in your taking a glass now, when it iB 
at least a quarter past — ^and Mr. Halket is, or at 
least was a clergyman." 

"Oh, he ought still to be counted, and called » 

clergyman, although he does not now officiate," Mrs. 

Caraegie said, as if the fact were the most important 

In the world. " You know tlasA. \kft "^t, l^\»raa^^ tsi'^x. 
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mt Cheheniiain was always called adeigyHian, although 
he had not officiated for ten years." 

" No, not for t^ years," Miss Janet echoed, ^'and 
still he was always called a dei^yman. So, you see, 
my dear sir, you need not be at all afraid to take a 
glass of wine ; it is not at all too elurly." 

As, however. Dr. CSampbell was not to be persuaded, 
even by the example of the clergyman, Mr. Halket, 
the only remaining service hospitality could render 
him was, for all the ladies to accompany him to the 
hall door, and see him drive o& 

Hope went with them, and the lawn and park looked 
so beautiful and inviting in the bright sunshine, that 
she agreed cordially to Millicent's proposal that they 
should take a walk ; but that pleasure could not be 
enjoyed as yet. Mrs. C5amegie was sure Miss Hope 
ought to rest a little after her long drive. Luncheon 
would be ready at one, and after luncheon they might 
go out if they pleased. 

" Yes, luncheon will be quite ready by one," said 
Miss Janet, with her usual important earnestness. 
"John is always so regular. Exactly as the dock 
strikes one, the luncheon-bell rings, and then after 
luncheon you and Millicent can go out whenever you 
choose." 

So, for three quarters of an hour, Hope had to sit 
and converse with, or rather be talked \o, Vj '^Kaa 
Jjuiet and Mrs. Gamegie, Miss Mary evexy \i<y« wA 
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then putting in her quiet littile word, to confirm what 
tho^ others said, or to add some all-important £ict 
which her quicker-speaking sister had omitted. 

At first, Hope was greatly amused by an exhibition 
of character so different from any thing she had ever 
seen before. But it soon became very tiresome; and 
contempt for minds which could be so engrossed with 
trifles, took the place of any other feeling. She was 
too little accustomed to observe, or to reflect upon any 
one's character but her own, to see, as she might have 
done, the kindness of heart, the good temper, and per- 
fect charity of judgment which every now and then 
shone out through all this trifling and goSsip, or to 
admire the gentleness and sweetness of Millicent's 
behavior towards relatives who could not command 
much respect. 

At one o'clock, precisely, the luncheon-bell rung, and 
Hope hailed the sound with joy. Her deliverance wa» 
now near at hand — ^not so near as she had hoped, how- 
ever. The luncheon was tediously long. Every dish, 
had to be cogamented upon, and its history told, and 
told again by all three. Each little particular con- 
nected with the bunch of grapes, or the different 
kinds of wine, had to be accurately ascertained before 
the minds of her hostesses could be set at rest. And 
out of all patience with such wearisome delays, Hope 
was inclined to quarrel even with Millicent, because 
she so often exerted herself to Teco\\ec\.\\v\^ ore \Js\aX. W3^ 
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under discussion, or to form a grave judgment about 
some mere trifle, upon which her opinion had been 
asked. 

To answer lightly or contemptuously on such occa- 
sions, would no doubt have been a great deal easier. 
Whether it would have been equally dutiful and be- 
coming, Hope did not pause to consider ; but by the 
time luncheon was over, she had almost persuaded 
herself that the fine intellectual expression of Milli- 
cent's face was deceitful, and that a girl who could 
really gravely meditate for a whole minute, about the 
exact day upon which Lady Grant had praised the 
Yale grapes, could not be a fit or a pleasant companion 
for her. 

Half an hour's uninterrupted tete-d-^te under the 
trees of the park, however, set her mind quite at rest 
Tipon this point, and fully answered her brightest hopes 
of her new friend's abilities and character. 

They had narrowly missed losing all the enjoyment 
of this tete-a-t&te^ as Miss Janet had at first shewn 
strong manifestations of a desire to accompany them 
and had seemed to think, that a proper respect for 
their visitor required that she should do so. But 
iipon Miss Mary's su^esting the absolute necessity of 
their calling for a neighboring fiunily who had lost 
a near relative, Miss Janet had seen bex&e\i o\>\\^<^\a 
give up her purpose, and to satisfy \ieT .\iOS^\\aX^^ 
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wishes by a multitude of very unnecessary apolopes 
and explanations. 

The afternoon was one of thorough enjoyment to 
Hope. When they had seen and admired the beauti- ] 

ful gardens, and Millicent had taken her new acqufliflt- ^ 

ance to visit all her own fevorite nooks and points of 
view, they seated themselves on a well-sheltered tarf 
seat in the park, from whence they had a fine vista 
through an avenue of beautiful trees, down to th^ 
shining sparkling river, and its varied picturesque 
banks. There they remained well contented for more 
then two hours, with just enough of sunshine to mi^e 
them feel comfortably warm, without incommoding 
them with its glare. 

Millicent was both an interesting and an amusing 
companion. Simple and unconscious as a child, she 
had ample leisure to look out of the little world of her 
own heart and mind, and to observe and enjoy all that 
was passing around her. She had a gaiety of spirit, 
a vivacity, a keen sense not only of happiness, but 
also of amusement, in which Hope's natural disposi- 
tion had perhaps been deficient, and which had, at 
any rate, been long dormant. 

From lighter subjects they went on to graver, and 
their favorite occupations, studies, books, and authors, 
were all discussed. Theur tastes assimilated sufficiently 
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well to reider the discussion intereFting, and differed 
enough to give it animation. 

Hope was soon forced to apknowledge to herself that 
Millicent had read more, and to better purpose than 
^ae had. Books which she had skinmied oyer, and 
very imperfectly understood, Millicent had studied, 
and thoroughly mastered. In other cases, where Hope's 
interest had been really exdted, she had read with one 
eye, as it were, turned upon her own thoughts and 
feelings, watching and judging them, and misunder- 
standing and distorting her author's opinions to suit 
her own preconceived ones. While Millicent, with 
her disengaged and attentive mind had been able to 
gain a dear distinct knowledge of all that was said 
and of all that was meant. Even in matters of taste 
aud imagination, in poetry, painting, or natural scenery, 
Millicent had an advantage over Hope. Hope could 
tell what passage m their fevorite poets had answered 
to her own feelings, 2d!illicent could do that too ; but 
she could besides see beauties and excellences quite 
irrespective of her own peculiar frame of mind, and 
could take pleasure in fencying how they might speak 
to hearts m circumstances of which she had no per- 
sonal experience. Hope could say delightedly, "I 
have felt that ; I have thought thus." Millicent could 
enthusiastically exclaim, " What a noble mind^ what a 
warm heart, bow good and right V "BlO?^ c«viX.^ \^ 
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vrhat parts of a landscape, real or imaginary,- iirere 
pleasing to her, and could dilate upon the peculiar 
effect they had upon her own feelings ; she could say, 
^' I like that river, I feel cheerful in looking at that 
sunshine, or sad in the darkness of that forest ;" while 
Millicent's more simple sense of the beauty, or sugges- 
tiveness of what she saw, was keener and more healthy. 
The different feelings that different scenes awaken in 
a true lover of nature, were stronger in her, because 
they were undisturbed by any reflections about them- 
selves. She felt all the more deeply because she did 
not pause to think, or ask she how felt. 

Their own previous histories were also discussed. 
Millicent knew the outline of Hope's, but she listened 
with full sympathy to all the particulars Hope gave 
her of the life she had lived at her dear Denham Park, 
and of all the love and goodness of her second mother, 
Mrs. Denham; and when Hope wished it, she was 
equally ready to tell of her own former life, and of 
those with whom it had been passed. 

For Millicent had lived at the Vale for only a year. 
Like Hope she had been bom in India. Her mother 
died in giving her birth, and her fether two years 
afterwards, when the little orphan had come home to 
her relatives in England. To which of these relatives 
she was to be consigned, had been a question which 
had threatened to bring discord amoTi^ \\icai «1\, The 
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Camegies thought that they had the beet claim on her, 
and that the Vale was the only proper home for its 
future mistress ; and they were inclined to look with 
such bitter indignation on any one who might hold a 
contrary opinion, that had Millicent's guardian been 
weak or undecided, he must have felt himself forced 
to yield to them. 

But Mr. Gam^e had chosen wisely when he made 
his brother John sole guardian to his little orphan. 
He was a man of sterling good sense; and although 
he had all a son's and brother's affection for his mother 
and sisters, he was not blind to their deficiencies, and 
saw very plainly that they were not able to train his 
little ward as he wished her to be trained. 

In order to avoid unnecessary quarrels and heart- 
burnings, he at first kept her under his own and his 
good wife's care. But he was a barrister in London, 
MiUicent was a delicate child, London air evidently 
did not agree with her, and be^re she had been in 
his house for more than a year, his medical advisers 
recommended him to send her to the purer air, and 
greater freedom of the country. 

Such advice opened up the whole question again. 
The Lisles, her mother^s parents, lived in the country 
as well as the Camegies. The latter again advanced 
their claims with increasing warmth; but Mr. Car- 
negie was £rm to bis sense of the duty \i^ o^^ \ft\bs^ 
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ward. During the year Millioent had been under \as 
Tooi, he had become intimatelj acquainted with Mr& 
Lisle, and had been convinced that she was as well 
fitted to educate her grandchild, as he knew his oim 
mother was the contrary. So to her care he decided 
upon ^ying up his chaise. 

This decision caused a year or twoV coolness be- 
tween himself and the worthy Vale people. But the 
Gamegies were a placable and good-tempered race, 
and it was not very long before they b^an to listen 
to, and to acknowledge the reasonableness of Mr. Car- 
negie's often urged plea, that Millicent ought not to 
be debarred from all companionship with young people 
of her own age, as she must have been at the Vale. 

The contrary was the case at Wanford, her new 
home. Her mother had been the eldest of a verjr 
large family, and when Millicent went among them, 
she had uncles and aunts of all ages, from the grave 
Aunt Eleanor, her governess, down to the four month 
old Unde Oswald, still in his cradle in the nursery. 

As regarded wealth and luxury, there was no com- 
parison between the Vale and Wanford, The Lisles 
were poor. Colonel Lisle had been forced to leave 
the army from the state of his health. Wanford 
was his own property, but it y(Si^ yery small, scarcely 
larger than a good-sized &rm, It was in a pretty, 
healthy part of the country, and had a good though 



not large house upon it; so, upon his return to Eng- 
land, a year or two before Millicent became an inmate 
of his family, he determined to take up his abode there, 
and by farming his own land, endeavor to eke out his 
small income. In this, aided by his clever energetic 
wife, he was even more successAil than he had hoped. 
And thanks to her wise, but not mean economy, all his 
lai^ &mily were brought up in great comfort and 
happiness, and thoroughly well educated even with 
their limited means. 

But with these limited means, and with the nume- 
rous family, it was of course quite necessary that each 
member should contribute his or her share in the 
general labors of all. It was indeed a busy, active, 
but most happy household, and in all its labors, and 
all its happiness, the little Millicent had her full share. 

She early learned to understand the pleasures of being 
useful ; and whether it were in assisting her own play- 
fellows in their various amusements, amusements they 
must have wanted, had they not provided them for 
themselves, or whether it were in the graver task of 
helping the older members in some more iiseful and 
necessary work, Millicent was equally happy, and 
equally recognised the &ct, that to have something to 
do for others was a great element in every-day hap- 
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wants of the mind were not neglected. Colonel ]M^ 
was a highl J educated, most accomplished gentlemd^ 
and as willing as he was able to assist in the mstf^^ 
tion of both sons and daughters. Eleanor, the mo^ 
especial teacher of the latter, was a really talent^ 
woman, and had enjoyed the very best instruction O^ 
all kinds; and the elder sons, as tiiey grew up, an^ 
went out into the world, inheritii^ their father*^ 
studious tendency with their mother's love of useful 
ness, were constantly acquiring fresh stores of know- 
ledge, and returning in their yearly visits home to 
enrich the others, by communicating what they had 
gainlBd. 

Neither were pleasure and amusement overlooked. 
T^e children had more numerous and varied pleasures 
than most have, though all of the most simple and in- 
expensive kind. 

Millicent's description of some of these pleasures 
was lifelike and animated, and had to Hope all the in- 
terest of novelty. Although she had passed all her 
life in the country^ it had been a country-life of car- 
riages and horses, gardens and gardeners, and she 
knew almost as little of the more ordinary rural life 
and occupations as any town-bred maiden could do. 

She had had good experience of the pleasures of a 
drive through fine scenery in an open barouche, or 
smooth-rolling close chariot ; but she knew nothing of 
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the mirt^ and frolic ait^dant upon such car^ expedi- 
tions as IMDllicent described. She had often enjoyed the 
beauties of the well-kept shrubberies and gardens of 
Denham Park ; but she had never tasted the pleasure 
of contemplating a border freed from weeds by her own 
two hands, or a plot of flowers which owed its beauty 
to no tendance but her own. Like all children she 
had had her pets. The most beautiful and rarest 
pigeons and rabbits had luxuriated in tiie best ap- 
pointed and most elegant of dove-cots and rabbits-pens. 
But she had never known the pleasure of contriving, 
and planning, and helping to make a rude house for 
well-beloved fevorites who must have remained for 
ever houseless, except for her exertions ; of rising half 
an hour earlier, in order that the rabbit-court might 
get a thorough cleaning out ; or of wandering through 
a hot autumn day up and down the bean-field, glean- 
ing a store for the pigeons, who depended almost 
entirely upon her care for their daily food. To all 
such details she listened with equal amusement and 
interest. 

More than twelve profitable years Millicent passed 
in this cheerful, peaceful home; but at the end of 
that time its peace and cheerfulness were somewhat 
suddenly broken in upon. 

One of the sons, a fine promising young man of 

twenty, died of consumption, after a very a\iOT\i "^^^^'aa^ 

oDd very soon afterwards one of the dauelafcera ^o^^\ 
11 
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symptoms of the same disease. Her alarmed parents 
resolved at onoe to comply with the suggestions of 
their me<Mcal adviser, and take her to a warmtf 
climate ; and so the whole household was brok^ up. 
Wanford was let— -one sister went with the invalid and 
her parents ; two others, Eleanor and Qiarlotte, had 
been married for two or three years, and their houses 
were to be the homes of the younger children during 
heir parents' absence. 

How Millicent was to be disposed o^ became again 
a question. Her aunt Eleanor was most anxious to 
have charge of her. This aunt was the idol of her 
young niece, her very beau-ideal of perfection. Aid 
as Millicent had known her husband, the rector of the 
parish in which Wanford was situated, nearly all her 
life, and loved and reverenced him most truly, his 
home seemed a desirable one for her ; but, mudi to 
Hope's surprise, MiUicent said she had herself choam 
the Vale. 

Upon Hope's expressing the surprise she felt at such 
a choice, Millicent said simply, 

"Well, I don't see what was wonderful in it. I 
am sure it was the right choice — Grandmamma Lisle 
thought so. Good, kind Uncle John Jeft me at full 
Uberty to choose. But then grandmamma had told 
me that he had incurred his mother's dbpleasure by 
sending me to Wanford at first, and, of course, I was 
Bttxious not to be agam tYie cawsfc oi was^B. Q^iKct<di&« 
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Besides, Aunt Eleanor did not need me. Little Amy* 
Lisle has gone to her, and she has two dear little 
babies of her own. There was no young thing to 
oome here, except myself, and grandmamma is the 
better of having some one to amuse her, and to run 
errands for her, and so on." 

"And had you never seen your grandmamma and 
aunts before you came to live igjaong them 1" 

" Oh, yes ; Unde John used to bring me here every 
year." 

" I wonder, then, how you could resolve to make 
this your home," Hope said, energetically. It was 
an awkward speech, and so she felt the moment she had 
uttered it, and even before Millicent's quick rising 
color showed that she too felt it to be so. 

" It would be idle to pretend that I do not under- 
stand what you mean," she said after a moment's 
embarrassed silence on both sides. ''You think that my 
aunts and grandmamma are very different companions 
from those I have been used to ; and no doubt you are 
right so far ; but remember you have only seen their 
weakest side. You have never seen, as I have. Aunt 
Janet unable to eat, or sleep, or rest, for the thought 
of the distress she has witnessed in some poor man's 
house. You have never seen her overflowing with 
happiness at hearing of a great or good deed performed 
perhaps by a perfect stranger. You bavfe ue^et «fefcw 
her Bit up all night with a suffering friend, and ccov^ 
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home gayer and more active than ever, to satisfy ki 
mother that she has not suffered from her watching. 
I speak of Aunt Janet alone ; but, hideed, grandmamma 
and Aunt Mary are just as full of goodness and kind- 
ness as she is ; and no one can see them as I do every 
day, and all day, without loving and respecting them." 

" Respecting them !" Hope could not help saying. 
"Yes, respecting them," MiUicent repeated with 
greater energy. " Such kindness and unselfishness as 
theirs is worthy of all respect. Before I came here, 
Grandmamma Lisle asked me if I were sure I could 
respect them as I ought. Not that she doubted of their 
deserving it, but she thought I might not perhaps have 
the good sense and right feeling to discover their claims 
to it ; and I don't suppose I should have had, but she 
pointed them out to me. She told me, that if I had 
any fear that I might fail in this thing, that I ought 
not- to come here; because, to live with those I did 
not respect, might inflict a lasting injury upon my 
mind and character ; but that, if I felt sure of myself 
this was my proper home. I had not much fear then, 
and any I had has been removed long ago. I could 
not do otherwise than admire and reverence them for 
all the simple goodness of their hearts, and all the 
active benevolence of their lives." 

Millioent looked very lovely as she said this, a gene- 
rous ardor flushing bex face, an^ ^\^\/&XL\£k!^ m b^^r 
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eyes. And Hope looked at and listened to her witii 
genuine admiration. Snch sentiments met with her 
most cordial approbation, however little capable she 
might be of putting them in practice. 

Through tlie rest of tiie afternoon, she had great 
pleasure and interest in watehuag her new friend's 
conduct, in seeing how the love and respect she had 
professed shown out in every word and action, and how 
amply forgetful, or rather unconscious, she seemed of 
her own superior mental acquirements* 

During the long solitary drive the same thoughts 
occupied HopCj and when she arrived at home, she 
was still absorbed in admiration of Millicent, and in 
bright pleasant speculations about her own conduct in ^ 
similar circumstances. So completely absorbed, that 
she could return oidy very short cold answers to Mrs. 
Campbell's kind inquiries as to how she had enjoyed 
herself and could spare only a passing glance to the 
very pretty, tasteful table-cover which Anna had ex- 
erted herself to finish this evening. 

Good Mrs. Campbell was sorely disappointed. From 
her husband's account of Hope's evident enjoyment of 
the drive, and evident pleasure at being invited to re- 
mahi at the Vale, she had expected to see her return 
cheerful and happy,, and had hoped that the sight of 
her completed table-cover would be a good conclusion 
to a pleasant day. But Hope was as graven «jcA ^\^X» 
as ever, and seemed only anxious to get off Va \vet owcw 
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room, as if the day had be^i one of &tigae and aif 
noyanoe. 

However, Mrs. Campbell was not aperson to brood 
over a disappointment, or to feel cross on aooomit of it* 
Her good night to Hope was as cordial and motherly 
as ever, and there was not a thotight of reproach in her 
heart, as she looked a little sadly into her cold calm 
face. There were only compassion and a hope t^t 
the morrow's pleasure might, perhaps, prove more suc- 
cessful than to^lay's had been. 

For pleasure was provided for the morrow also. Dr. 
Campbell had received an invitation for her from Mrs. 
Foster, sister-in-law to the Eliza whose height and 
various acquirements were sudi constant subjects of 
rivalry to the good aunts of Millicent. The Fosters 
lived at Glendale, a newly-made place, about a mil© 
and a half out of Seaborough, in the direction of the 
Castle. And Hope and her &ther set out on their way 
thither soon after twelve on the following day. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

AKOTHER NEW FBIBKD. 

Hops had not seen either of the ladies she was going 
to visit They had called since she came to Seabo- 
rough, but she had been out at the time. She had 
heard from her step-mother that Eliza was an orphan, 
and lived with her brother and his wife. No descrip- 
tion of the appearance or diaracter of either lady had 
been given to her ; but one or two half-sighing " Poor 
Elizas," from Mrs. Campbell, had led Bope to believe 
that her home was not in all points very comfortable. 

When they were ushered into the drawing-room at 
Glendale, two ladies advanced to greet them, whom 
Hope supposed to be Mrs. and Miss Foster. But their 
welcomes were so eager and so rapid, that Dr. Camp- 
bell's attempts at introduction got no farther than the 
words, " My daughter Hope.*' 

The oldest looking of these ladies was about the 
middle height, dark, grave, and cold in aspect, stately 
and dignified in manner. As Hope looked at\i€c^ ^^^ 
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thought that she should certainly not like to be de 
pendent on her for kindness and consideration. 

The other was a small slight figure, with the 
prettiest child's face, Hope thought, she had ever seen. 
One of those fidr, innocent, happy-looking faces, wlucb 
irresistibly remind one of the angels one sometimes 
sees in the pictures of the old masters, Hope vas 
greatly taken with her looks, and thought herself sin- 
gularly fortimate in meeting with two such very attract- 
ive-looking creatures as Millicent Carnegie, and this 
lovely Eliza Foster. 

When the first confusion of arrival was over, and 
the party were seated, Hope was somewhat provoked 
to find herself taken possession of by the dark lady, 
^rhose appearance had by no means prepossessed her in 
her fevor. While the fair one was sitting opposite 
her, talking to Dr. Campbell, and looking each minute 
more beautiful and fascinating, as she became animated 
in conversation. 

Hope was so much occupied in watching the play of 
her features and in listening to the sweet ring of her 
childish voice, that she paid but scant attention to her 
own entertainer, and answered very mechanically to 
her questions concerning the weather, the pleasantness 
of the drive, and such commonplaces. She was at 
last startled out of this dreamy state, by hearing her 
companion say, " It was very good of you to come to 
see us upon bo short an mvltation. I was so glad 
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yesterday when Mrs. Foster told me that she had 
asked you to come." 

Mrs. Foster! Hope thoi^ht, in a kind of bewilder- 
ment. Who, then are you? Can you be the Eliza 
of whom lam expected to make a friend? Yes, it 
must be so. For, with a pang of disappointment, it 
flashed upon her mind that no one could think of com- 
paring MiUicent's height with that of the little f«iry 
opposite. 

That bewitching little creature was then no perma- 
n^it inmate at Glendale, only a passing visitor. And 
Mrs. Foster had yet to make her appearance. 

Almost before Hope had settled this in her own 
mind, she was surprised to see her &ther rise, as if to 
go away, without having seen the lady of the house. 
Still more surprised to see the fair unknown rise too, 
and prepare to accompany him from the room. But 
most surprised of all, when the latter paused for a mo- 
ment as she passed her, and said, ^' You will excuse 
me for a few minutes, Miss Campbell. One of my 
little boys is ill, and 1 wish to go with Dr. Campbell 
to see him." 

One of her little boys ! Hope's wide open eyes too 
clearly expressed her perplexity, not to be understood. 

"Ah, you wonder to hear me speak of having child- 
ren," Mrs. Foster cried, breaking into the prettiest, 
merriest child's laugh. " You think 1 look^^ «* ^SfiSA. 
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mytelf But I have no less than four, and really my 
eldest boy looks nearly as tall as I do," 

And still laughing she left the room. 

^'What a beautiful creature your sister^n-lawisl" 
ISLope exclaimed as the door closed. 

" She is generally thought so," was the cold, indif- 
ferent answer. , 

'* And she has such a sweet T<Hce," Hope added. 

" So I have heard people say," was agajm Eliza's 
only answer, 

Hope felt provoked and indignant. TbLs dark, cold- 
looking creature was then envious of the superior at- 
tractions of her f^r sister-in-law. In her virtuous in- 
dignation, Hope for some minutes preserved a striei 
silence. But as her companion did the same, it soon 
became rather awkward, and, in^ order to break it, she 
made some remark upon the beauty of the flower-gar- 
den, as seen ftom the window. 

" Yes ; I believe it is well laid out, and theflolwers 
seem to thrive tolerably. But really this place is so 
very dull and lonely, that I confess I can see no great 
beauty in anything belonging to it," Eliza said, with 
the air of a victim to fortune, 

Hope remarked, in a tone almost of censure, that 
she could scarcely fency any one feeling dull with such 
a fescinating companion as Mrs. Foster seemed to be. 

" Oh, Flora, is the best-tempered little creature in 
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the world. But she is as much a child in mind, as .in 
appearance. She is no companion," Eliza said, in a 
careless, indifferent tone. Then, as she remarked 
Hope's look of indignant surprise, she added, with a 
kind of caressing manner, " You wonder that I should 
speak so openly of my sister-in-law to a stranger. But 
I do not feel as a stranger to you. I have heard so 
much about you from Lucy Markham. Perhaps you 
do not know that she is my cousin. I spent some 
months at my uncle Dr. Markham's last summer, and 
have so often heard her speak of you, that you seem to 
me like an old friend." 

From the first moment she had heard Eliza's name, 
it had sounded ^miliar in Hope's ears, although she 
could not understand why. # She now remembered that 
Lucy had frequently written about this cousin, and 
about her desire to see and know Hope. But there 
liad been so much of sad and absorbing interest in the 
clays that had succeeded these letters, that their con- 
tents had completely faded from her mind. 

She now recollected that Lucy had once or twice 
8{ud, that she feared poor Eliza had rather an unhappy 
discontented temper, but that she fancied there was a 
good dedl in her home to excuse such discontent. 

"Dear, kind, charitable Lucy," Hope thought, as 
this supposition came back to her mind. " You always 
think the best And you had not seen, ot Vuqtwtl 
Eliza's sister-in-law, or you could never "have imcA^^ 
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that the faiilt could be on her side." And Hope waa 
already prepared to find faults without number, and 
without excuse in Eliza. 

Before they had half discussed Lucy, and her fother, 
and mother, they heard Dr. Campbell's carriage drive 
ofl^ and immediately afterwards Mrs. Foster came in 
with her eldest child, a very handsome boy of five 
years old. He was tall and old looking for his age, 
and Hope could not help looking at him in a kind of 
wondw that the child by his side could really be his 
mother. 

Mrs. Foster saw her wonder, and was excesavely 
amused by it. I use the adverb advisedly, for really 
both in measure and duration her mirth was excessive. 

Hope might readily enough have perceived this un- 
der other circumstances, but now she was completely 
fascinated by Mrs. Foster's singular beauty and grace. 
And, willing to contribute to her amusement, and to 
excite and encourage her exquisitely musical laugh, she 
told her of the mistake she had made on her first ar- 
rival, without, of course, saying anything about the dis- 
appointment she had felt in being imdeceived. Mrs. 
Foster was delighted beyond measure. 

" What a pity !" she cried, " that I did not think of 
mystifying you a little. It would have been so amus- 
ing. I might have passed myself as Eddy's sister or 
cousin. You would have called me cousin, would you 
ttot^ my king, if I had asked yowT' 
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No ; Eddy stoutly maiiitained that mamma was a 
much prettier name than cousin, and that TnaTnmiL he 
should always call her, and nothing else. 

" Well, you might have called me aunt then, Eddy ; 
that is quite a pretty name," Mrs. Foster suggested, 
laughing at his vehemence. 

" No, indeed ; Aunt is an ugly name. You are my 
mamma, and play with me, and let me do as I like. 
Aunt Eliza is not at all nice. She scolds me and — ^" 

" O Eddy, Eddy, that is naughty," Mrs. Foster exr 
claimed, laying her hand upon his mouth. "Aunt 
Eliza only scolds you when you deserve it," and she 
glanced at Eliza with an expression of anxious timidity, 
which seemed to say, that if as easily amused, she 
was also as easily frightened as a child. 

Eliza took no notice of either speech or look. She 
had been all this time sitting quite still and silent, with 
an air of cold and contemptuous indifference. 

" As if," Hope wrote to Lucy Markham ; " as if she 
had been appointed censor-general of the manners and 
conduct of all mankind. But as if she despised the 
present company too completely to wish even to dis- 
chai^c the duties of such an office towards them." 

Such a cold supercilious silence threw a damp over 
the whole party, and it was a relief to all when lun- 
cheon was annoimced. 

After luncheon they went out to walk, "ftvife ^^ 
weather was hy no means so favorable as W, YwaA \i«fcTL 
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on the preceding day. Clouds had been gathering all 
morning, and soon after three it began to rain so heavily, 
that they were forced to return to the house. 

Hope regretted this the less, because Eliza had, 
during their walk, been manifesting a most earnest de- 
sire to be friendly and confidential with her, and had 
been constantly contriving to gain exclusive possession 
of her. And as neither desire nor contrivance was at 
all mutual, Hope was not sorry when their return to 
the drawing-room precluded all ferther efforts of the 
kind. 

The afternoon passed off pleasantly enough. Eddy 
and the other children came down to the drawing-room. 
They were all pretty, lively, pleasant-tempered little 
things, and Hope was for some time quite amused 
* watching them and their child-mother at play together. 
Before such amusement had time to become tiresome, 
a new attraction of some kind drew them off to the 
nursery. And then Mrs. Foster finding that Hope 
was fond of music, sat down to the piano, and played 
and sang to her as long as she pleased. Her voice was 
neither very extensive nor powerfiil, but exquisitely 
sweet and true. She attempted nothing that was be- 
yond her powers, but sang simple ballads and national 
melodies more charmingly, Hope thought, than she had 
ever heard any one else do. 

Mr. Foster did not come in until near dinner time. 
He was a sensible-looking, gen\\e.m«Q\.7 tomcl, ^ws^a 
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what like his sist^ in her grayity and taciturnity, he 
was very unlike her in his estimate of his wife. He 
evidently idolized his little Flora^ and thought her as 
nearly perfect as a human being could be. 

And she, in her unselfish demoted love to him, seemed 
to gain both in mind and character in his presence. 
Although decidedly greatly his inferior in education 
and intellect, her love seemed to make her capable of 
appreciating and admiring him as he deserved, as it 
certainly incited her to listen to every word he spoke, 
and to strive with all her might to enter into and 
understand his every thought and feeling, that she 
might ever find fresh food for admiration and esteem. 
Her childish levity and thoughtlessness disappeared 
while with him, and all that remained of the child was 
her innocent gaiety and light-heartedness, her simpli- 
city, and unconsciousness of self 

Hope thought, and thou^t truly, that there was a 
real beauty in all this, and that in such a character 
there was much to interest the feelings, as well as to 
awaken respect But Eliza seemed quite unconscious 
of it 

" She is so absorbed in the contemplation of her own 
superiority," I am again quoting from Hope's letter, 
^^ that she can neither see nor appreciate all the good- 
ness that there really is in her beautiful and captivating 
sister-in-law. That she should discover liJaaX. "^ib^ 
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Foster is as superior to her in all tbe qualities of 
heart, as she fancies herself above her in inte 
would be, perhaps, more than we could expect, 
that she should remain so determinately blind t 
her fine, honest feeling, provokes me beyond mea 
And I feel that such a selfish, sel^absorbed bein| 
never be my fHend." 

When Hope returned home this evening her 
was as full of the characters she had been studyii 
it had be^ on the previous night. But her ce 
was more voluble than her praise had been. A 
warm and vehcltient was her condemnation of ] 
that Mrs. Campbell's charitable nature was excit 
attempt her defence. 

" Poor thing ! I cannot deny that she has ai 
happy discontented temper," she said. " But I dai 
she had more to try her than'we know of. The 
ran are so sadly over-indulged, and I dare say 
be sometimes very provoking." 

Hope warmly defended the children, and said 
were so sweet tempered and amusing she <Jould 
no excuse for any one's losing temper with 1 
Hope forgot how often she had inwardly grur 
over very small annoyances from Fanny and S 
who, besides being as sweet-tempered as the 
Fosters, were as remarkably well trained as the c 
were the reverse. 

" Then you should consider t\\a\.Tfta)^^ «iS^fc^ ^ 
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' 'Foster is too childish for her age and situation," pursued 
Mrs. Campbell. '' I know that her heedless impulsive 
disposition has often placed Eliza in painful and em- 
barrassing situations. Besides, Eliza is really very 
talented. B^ore she came to live here she had en- 
joyed a great deal of the best and most intellectual 
kind of society. No doubt she must miss it. And no 
doubt she cannot but feel that Mrs. Foster is not a 
companion to make amends for its loss." 

" Still," Hope pursued decidedly, " she ought not so 
perversely to shut her eyes to the good that is in Mrs. 
Foster, only because she has not all that Eliza chooses 
to wish for. And as to intellect and talent, no one can 
say that Eliza is superior to Millicent Carnegie, and 
yet how rightly and nobly Millicent bears with the 
want of all intellectual companionship in those around 
her. How ready she is to love and respect all the good 
of even the most inferior nature." 

" You liked Millicent, then," Mrs. Campbell said, 
looking much pleased. " I fencied you spoke rather 
coldly of her last night." 

" Speak coldly of Millicent Carnegie ! No, indeed. 
" You must have been mistaken. Millicent is not a 
person of whom one can speak coldly," and Hope felt 
herself greatly superior to her step-mother in her recog- 
nition of this fact. 

Whatever might be that lady's pwa\fc o^Vclvsq. ^l 

the contrast between Hope's animated ceQsvxs^ oi^SXo^ 
12 
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and her cold praise of Millicent, she was at least weU 
pleased to see her animated at all. Anything was 
better, was more wholesome than the apathy and indif- 
ference with which she had for the last week or two 
been regarding every person and everything. Change 
of scene and occupation had certainly d<me her good. 
And she was glad that fresh opportunities of trying the 
same cure had now presented themselves. 

Two invitaticms had been received during Hope's 
absence. One to a tea-party in the village for the fol- 
lowing evening. The otiier, a much grander affair, an 
invitation to dine at the Castle, to meet Lady Har- 
court, Sir Charles Grant's only child, who, with her 
husband and his sister, were coming to pass a week with 
her parents. Lady Grant had brought the invitation 
in person, and would take no refusal, Mrs. Campbell 
said. 

" I told her that we thought both Anne and you 
rather young to go much out to dinner as yet. But 
she said that there should be no one but ourselves and 
the Harcourts. And as Helen Grant, Lady Harcourt 
I mean, and Anne, have always been very particular 
friends, I thought it would be a pity to be too scrupu- 
lous, and to deprive them of the pleasure of meeting." 

Hope made no remark. She was meditating upon 
the strange announcement that any Lady Harcourt 
could make a friend of such a stupid, ordinary kind of 
girl as Anne Drummond. 
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Mistaking her silence for disapprobation at the inyi« 
tation being accepted for her, Mrs. Campbell hastened 
to assure her that, if she had the least objection to 
go, she could quite easily make her apology to Lady 
Grant. 

No, Hope said, she had no objection. She was 
secretly yery much pleased at the prospect ; but she 
expressed herself in such a tone of indifference, that 
Mrs. Campbell had many serious doubts about her real 
willingness to go. 

When Hope first came home, Mrs. Campbell had 
felt that she might very naturally dislike to mix in 
society at all, so soon afl'er having sustained such a 
severe trial as Mrs. Denham's death must have been ; 
and she had been quite prepared to make it easy for 
her to remain in seclusion, as long as she felt inclined. 

But the first invitation to go out had been given in 
Hope's presence, and she had shewn such an evident 
wish to accept of it, that her step-mother had felt it 
would be better not to interfere. 

She had, almost unconsciously, felt that she should 
have liked better had Hope been more anxious to 
remain quiet for a little ; but she had quickly checked 
the half-formed censure, by the recollection that Hope 
was probably quite ignorant of what was customary on 
such occasions, and that the possibility of excusing 
herself from accepting such invitations had nftver 
occurred to her. 



{ 
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In this she was mistaken, Hope knew quite well 
what was ordinarily done under similar circumstances 
and the dread of casting a slight upon the memory- of one 
whom she had sincerely loved, had very nearly induced 
her to resolve not to go out in the evening all winter. 
But, poor girl ! she was restless, discontented; and un- 
happy; without confessing it to herself, she yet felt 
that all her expectations of making a great impression 
upon her own home circle were disappointed ; and she 
was not sorry to find opportunities of displaying her 
perfections before other eyes which might, she hoped, 
prove more observant and discerning. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A TSA-PARTT AND ITS CONSEQVEKOIS. 

Thb tearparty at the Misses Morrison's was a very 
small aSaxr. It could, Hope told herself not be mudi 
worth while to try to captivate people who lived in 
such a small cottage as theirs was; and yet she did 
her very best to look particularly elegant and distin- 
guished when preparing for their party. She affected 
to despise their opinion ; but had really wrought her- 
self up to desire admiration so earnestly, that even 
theirs seemed of importance in her eyes, and all the 
more so as she understood that they had seen better 
days. 

Their father had been a man of considerable pro- 
perty, and during his life his daughters and son had 
enjoyed every luxury they could desire. He had died 
suddenly more than twenty years before my story be- 
gins ; and after his death, it was discovered that he 
had been for years engaged in most ruinous specula- 
tions of various kinds, and that after his debts were 
paid, a very smsll sum would remaan. &t \aa feaxfii'^. 
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EQb only son, Walter, had been brought up to no 
profession, but had always been taught to expect that 
he should be able to lead a life of gentlemanlj leisure ; 
but, of course, when the truth became fully known, 
it became equally evident, that he must now do some- 
thing for the muntenance of himself and his sisters. 

He was a good, well-intentioned kind of man, and 
at once declared his determination to do his best, in 
order to find a means of livelihood. But, unfortunately, 
the best of his endeavors consisted in sitting over the 
fire, sighing, wishing, hoping that something would 
turn up, or in wandering through the streets with his 
hands in his pockets, looking very much as if he ex- 
pected some employment was to drop from the skies, 
without any exertion on his part. 

Two or three situations were offered to him, but 
none suited him, and he, poor man, had little idea of 
suiting himself to them. Of one, the hours were too 
early in tiie morning ; of another, too late at night — 
in one the work was too severe, and in another too 
mean. In short, as no place seemed likely to be cre- 
ated exactly fitted to his notions or capacity, it soon 
became evident to his sisters, that poor dear Walter 
could really get no employment, and that they must 
now try what they could do. 

They had been brought up quite as uselessly as he 

had been. Never taught to serve themselves, it did not 

seem very likely that tTiey co\v\d\««riL\o^T^^Q\5fte5»\ 
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and their education had been by no means good enough 
to enable them to take the comparatively genteel line 
of teadiers. One might have thought their case as 
desperate as Walter's. But to them the little word 
"must" proved a tower of strength, and under its 
protection they advanced boldly to the battle of 
life. 

Their plans were soon laid, and wisely laid. Hie 
few hundred pounds which was all that remained to 
them of their once large fortune, must be made to last 
until one, or both of them, had acquired the means of 
adding to it. For this end, they immediately began 
to inquire where they could live most cheaply. Sea- 
borough was recommended, and to Seaborough they 
came, renting the smallest and cheapest house they 
could find, and furnishing it in the most economical 
manner. One sister, then, having chosen millinery and 
dress-making for her profession, set about learning it 
vith the utmost diligence ; while the other, with equal 
earnestness, applied herself to acquiring such a know- 
ledge of household matters, as might enable her to 
make poor dear Walter perfectly comfortable without 
being at the expense of a servant. 

Such exertions met with the success they deserved. 
In a very short time Miss Jane Morrison found herself 
fully employed by all the town's people, and by many 
of the country families, and making moncY ^« xosst^ 
rapidly than her brightest hopes co\3l\3l \v«^^ «DSassv.- 
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pated« In the course of twelve or thiiiieeii years she 
had realized a sum large enough to keep herself sister, 
and brother in perfect comfort for the rest of their lives ; 
and as her health was not then very good, it was 
thought better to retire from business, and live as they 
could upon their means. 

But these were not quite ample enough to enable 
them to equal in their style of living many of their 
neighbors, who were of much more lowly birth than 
themselves, and they felt this a good deal. Although 
they had shown great sense and decision in meeting 
the serious ills of fortune, they were by no means 
above the weakness of being very jealous of their posi- 
tion in society ; and now, that they had no long^ 
their business to occupy their time and thoughts, they 
were almost altogether taken up with plans and schemes 
of various kinds, for appearing to the best advantage 
m the eyes of their acquaintance. 

Their house was a good representation of their feel- 
ings in this matter. It was what is called a cottage 
om6e — and omie it was to the highest pitch of preten- 
sion and bad taste. Its outside was the more impos- 
ing, as the builder had exerted much skill to -make 
two small houses look like one large cottage. A door 
in the middle of the south front gave admission to the 
Morrisons' half of the building, while a similar door in 
the centre of the uorth front formed the entrance to 
tbo other half; and the casual viaitoxa oi\^^i!KCK^<yi^ 
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were expected to believe, that the whole house was in 
possession of their own host or hostess. 

Buch an arrangement was exactly suited to the taste 
of our two worthy old ladies. And neither of them, 
periiaps, ever came up the little garden-walk leading 
to their own door, without congratulating herself upon 
the admirable skill with which this had been devised. 

They had the less excuse for all this over-anxiety, 
because they had for many years been admitted, on 
terms of equality, into all the best society that Seabo- 
rough afforded. Their little history was well known, 
and the spirit and honest industry they had displayed 
met with the respect they deServed. Even soon after 
their arrival, they had been visited by some of the best 
femilies in the town. And when they finally retired 
into the greater gentility of private life, others who had 
been held back by a fear of degradation in being in- 
timate with milliners, gladly came forward to add 
their names to their already large visiting list 

Among the most favored and highly honored of their 
acquaintance were the Campbells. And the old ladies 
had exerted themselves to the uttermost to get suit- 
able guests to meet them on this particular evening. 
But they had been singularly unfortunate. They had 
been baffled by priw engagements, on all sides, and in 
the end could secure no one, but the co-occupants of 
their cottage, Mr. Taifc, the young ba\>erdaa\iet, %3CL^\xi& 
I/ttJe wife. 
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This young couple were making their way up in tte 
world entirely by their own exertions. They had both 
been the children of inferior tradesmen, but were pros- 
pering steadily and rapidly. Their style of living was 
as much on a par with the Morrisons' as their house 
was similar to theirs. But there was this great differ- 
ence between them. To the Taits this house and style 
were only a kind of resting place in their progress up- 
wards, while to the Morrisons they were the end of all 
their hopes, and many steps below what' they had be- 
gun life with. They were very conscious of .this, and 
in spite of their real kindliness of heart, they were ifr 
tensely jealous of theif young neighbors, and were 
constantly aiming, perhaps not so much to mortify the 
Taits, as to exalt themselves by the display of some 
particular elegance or luxury, which the others did not 
possess. And on this evening, when Hope had. gone 
prepared to impress her entertainers with admiration 
of the elegance of her dress and manners, their minds 
were so filled with anxiety to convince Mrs. Tait of 
their superiority in feshion, and knowledge of the world, 
that they really had no thought to spare for anything 
else. 

Hope thought the evening intolerably tiresome. It 
must be confessed that there was little to interest or 
amuse any one. And as she had no idea of trying to 
amuse others, she sat perfectly sUent all night, looking 
very dignified or very sulky, as Vliafe caafe im^^V. Vs^ 
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She was indignantly surprised that her step-mother 
should have brought her into such low company. And 
as soon as they had left the house on their walk home, 
she endeavored, in a dignified manner, to convey to that 
lady's mind some sense of her outraged feelings. 

" Did you know, ma'am, whom we were to meet 
to-night 1" she asked, in a tone of constrained polite- 



" No, my dear, I did not. I had no reason to know. 
I did not ask," Mrs. Campbell answered, quite uncon- 
scious of the offence she had committed. 

" I think it was taking a great liberty to ask us to 
meet a haberdasher and his wife," Hope said energeti- 
cally. 

'* I don't think them the most entertaining or in- 
structive people we could meet, my dear," Mrs. Camp- 
bell answered in her contented tone. " But for two 
hours' time one really needs not care very much. And 
Mr. Tait is, after all, very well informed in his own 
way. He told me to-night some very curious things 
about the people in the manu&cturing districts in Eng- 
land, where he lived for some years." 

^^ I did not allude to their powers of entertainment so 
much as to their position in society," Hope rejoined 
loftily. *' It is an insult to ask us to associate with 
tradespeople." 

** Oh, as for that, my dear, our position in society is 
prettjr well ascertained. I considex lojs^i ojctofc ^Si^ 
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little exalted by dining with a Sir Cbarles Grant, or a 
Lord Haroourt, as I think myself debased by drinking 
tea in company with a Mr. and Mrs. Tait. I should 
not like young girls like you and Anne to associate 
much with people beneath you, lest you might acquire 
bad habits from them, or worse still, might get a taste 
for being the best of your company. But once a year, 
and we never meet these people oftener, I don't think 
it can do you much harm." 

The touch of honest pride in the beginnmg of Mrs. 
Campbell's speech harmonized too well with Hope's 
notions for her to attempt to refute the opinion founded 
on it. But she was not satisfied, and, shifting her 
ground, asked what possible good they could get from 
such a party as they had left ? 

" Well, my dear, not much, I dare say. But then 
we did not go to get g:ood. We went only because we 
should have vexed and pained the good old Misses 
Morrison if we had refused. And although I do grudge 
the loss of so much time a little, yet I don't think it has 
been quite thrown away, so long as we have given them 
so much pleasure, as I know we have. They know my 
opinion upon this matter very well, and never ask us 
oftener than once or twice in the year." 

Once or twice in the year too often, Hope thought, 
for all one could gain from such people. 

'^ But I am not at all sure that we are entitled to 
make our own gain tbe pimcipaY \\mi^ \» \i^ ^<;:^\v!^i» 
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o^" Mrs. Campbell said quietly .• "I have a real re* 
spect for the Misses Morrison, and, as I said before, I 
am glad to please them when and how I can." 

Well, really, Hope said, she should be puzzled to 
discover their claims to respect. 

Mrs. Campbell told her how well imd wisely they 
had acted in the time of adversity, adding, " That even 
if their unselfish devotedness to their poor helpless 
brother were lets deserving of respect than it was, 
every one must admire their constant contentment and 
cheerftdness under all circumstances." 

"Oh, don't call it contentment," Hope exclaimed 
scornfully. "If to be in ecstasies because one has 
half-a-dozen more silver spoons than one's neighbor, or 
because one's drawing-room is a few feet longer, if that 
be to be contented, then contentment is a virtue of 
marvellously easy attainment."^ 

Mrs. Campbell was silent for a moment, then laying 
her hand lightly upon Hope's shoulder, as they walked 
«dde by side, she said kindly, " I cannot say that you 
are altogether wrong, dear Hope. But don't you think 
it is a pity to dive into our friends' characters, only to 
draw to light all their little weaknesses and follies? 
And can you hope, my dear, to lead. a very contented 
old age if you teach yourself while young to look upon 
the black, instead of the bright side of persons or 
things?" 

Hope indignantly refuted the implied cYiax^e. '^<^- 
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thizig, she said, oould l^e more opposite to her character 
than such a habit She had always been taught to 
condemn and to avoid it 

" In the abstract and in theory, my dear, I daresay 
you may. But Hope, dear, I have often found myself 
doing very pertinaciously the very things I had con- 
demned in others." 

Hope was b^inning again to defend herself very 
warmly. But a sudden flash of oQjiscience passing 
through her mind, and turning the flush of anger on 
her cheek into the deeper scarlet of conviction, kept 
her silent One or two instances of the habit Mrs. 
Campbell had condemned recurred with uncomfortable 
distinctness to her memory, and she was still endea- 
voring to reason away her self reproach on their ac- 
count when they arrived at home. 

Dr. Campbell was waiting for them in the dining- 
room. He rallied them a good deal on what he called 
the selectness of their company, and Mrs. Campbell 
showed a most good-natured pleasure in Hope's having 
the satis&ction to And, that her father's opinion on this 
pow^t concurred with her own. He made himself par- 
ticulai>»lv merry about Anne's being doomed to entertain 
poor stupio? Mr. Walter for a whole evening. But 
Anne defended xher companion with much spirit and 
quiet humor, and declared herself perfectly satisfied 
wifch her evening's entt^^.tainment 
"Mr. Walter knows lix^ore a\>o\iL\. ^otr^x:^ ^^Dswi. ^jk?j 
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man I know," she said, " and he gaye me a great deal 
of advice, by which I intend that Fanny and I shall 
profit next summer." 

" Well, well, Anne, that is the right way to take 
things," Dr. Campbell said more seriously. "It is 
better to learn about flowers, or about anything, from 
anybody who can teach us, than to sit gloomy and 
silent because we do not happen altogether to like the 
people around us." 

Another reproof to Hope ! And all the more cutting 
that it was quite unintentional on the part of the re- 
prover. Hope felt it, and it was with a mind most 
uncomfortably at war with itself that she entered her 
own room, and began to prepare to go to bed. 

Self-reproach was a most unwonted guest in her 
mind, and she did not like his company at all. To 
banish him, she moved about the room as quickly as 
possible, and got very expeditiously through the busi- 
ness of undressing, trying all the time so to fill her 
mind with other and pleasanter thoughts, as to banish 
those which were tbrmentang her. But in vain. Con- 
viction pressed harder and harder, and at last, just as 
she was ready for bed, she felt herself forced, as it were, 
to sit down in the arm-chair by the fireside, and try to 
clear up the tumult in her mind. 

She was induced to this less by an honest desire to 
examine into her real state, and disoovex Vet iaxi^\a^ 
than bjr an earnest wish to reason away a^\$-T^^TO«idsi^ 
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and resjbore self-respect to its wonted dominion. But 
even with the partial one-sided view of matters which 
such a frame of mind gave her, she could not long con- 
ceal from herself that she really had, for some time 
past, been indulgmg in a gloomy discontented habit of 
looking upon every person and everything around her. 
She had been dwelling upon the little inconveniences 
and annoyances her new position presented, and for- 
getting its many comforts and pleasures. And as 
regarded people, her conduct had been still more 
blameable. 

How unwilling had she been to see the good points 
in the characters of the good ladies at the Vale, even 
after Millicent had pointed them out to her ! And how 
ahnost angry ^e had felt with Mrs. Campbell because 
she had tried to prove that poor Eliza Foster w«s not 
wholly bad ! 

Then there was her grandmother. Well ! perhaps 
tiiere might not be many very bright spots in her 
character to attract the eye. Bu* at any rate it was 
wrong so to dwell upon and brood over the dark ones, 
as to make them appear ever darker and darker, until 
they became even intolerable. 

And coming still nearer home, there was Anne 
Drummond. Was she, after all, as stupid and unami- 
able as Hope fencied ? Could she make herself so use- 
ful to so many people if she were altogether stupid 1 
Ck>uld sjie be anxious to do so ^Rct^ ^^ ^\A%<b\kv^T un- 
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amiable f And Hope's cheeks were again dyed with 
i^me, as she remembered various kindnesses d(»ie to 
herself, and in such a quiet unobtrusive way as showed 
a real desire to give her pleasure, and a quiet thought- 
fulness in finding out the means to do so. 

And Mrs. Campbell ! Hope remembered witii even 
startling distinctness numberless instances of her kind- 
ness. In particular, that first evening after her arrival, 
how gentle, how kind she had been to her ? and how 
had Hope felt in return — ^unwilling to see all her good- 
ness, anxious, almost eager to find something wrong ? 
And why ? Only that she might excuse herself firom 
giving her all the love and respect she so well deserved. 

Hope could bear such unpleasuit reflections no long- 
er. She sprang firom her seat, put out the light, and 
got into bed as quickly as she could. 

But her unwelcome companions came to bed, and 
lay down with her; she could not get rid of them. 
She turned and turned upon her pillow ; they turned 
with her, and presented themselves with ever-increas- 
ing distinctness. She had been acting wrongly — she 
had been encouraging a morbid and even sinfiil state 
of mind. This was making itself dear to her beyond 
the possibility of denial. 

The next question was, why had it been so ? This 
state of mind was not natural to her. What had 
caused it ? And here relief began to dawn oxv.\kftT . 

To the peculiarly painful circumstancfef^ m ^XsasSsv ^^ 
13 
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had hem, plaoed for the krt f«w moll4bE^ must tb 
blame be imputedL The heayy sorrow of loaiog cw 
who had been as a mother to her, had eniahed her to 
the yerj groondf and depriving her of all wholesome 
energy of thought or feeling, had made her unfit Uf 
strug£^ against anj evil habits whiob had presented 
th^nselYes; and h^ sadlj isolated situaticm in her 
own frtiier's house, with noae to love or oave for her, 
had d^ressed her spirits and indooed that nselancMy 
and gloom which had led her so iGur wrong. 

None to eare £br you ! Ah, Hope I not &r £rom 
your own room there is another, in which » true, ten- 
der wonum's heart is at that very moment beating 
quick with gratitude to God, because she thinks that 
He has heard her prayers, and is blessii^ her eibrts to 
cheer and comfort the nM)tberkss ^1 thiomi iq;>on her 
love. Pray on, good, eamest-hearted mother, and 
your prayers shall be heard. Patienoe and wkdom 
shall be given ycm to persevere, even tiiou^ therewazd 
of your labors be lor a while delayed. 

Yes, dsiayed — still delayed I For even now Hope's 
dawning selfi^roach is &st vanishing before self- 
pity. 

'^ Oh, mamma, mamma I" she cries half aloud, as she 
did onoe before in the lilnrary at Denham F$sk, ^' what 
shall I do without you 1 How cani live on now, that 
the only one who loved me, or had sympathy with me, 
is gone, and I can see V^ec tio moc^T'' %3u1\m» \ftas« and 
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lam^itataone are cheeked by no thought, that the isola- 
tion she moupns over is her own feult ; by no reoolleo- 
tion of her own words about Eliza Foster, that if thero 
was no one to care for her, she might care for others, 
if she had none to sympathize in her joys and sorrows, 
she had at least some in whose joys and sorrows she 
could sympathize. 

No. Such reflections were just then, as &r as pos» 
sible, from poor Hope's mind. She was quickly get- 
ting comforted, and soothed even by her own grief. It 
seemed to her such a sign of strong, deep feeling, tiiat it 
was soon dispelled in admiration at its own intensity ; 
and in an hour Hope had fallen asleep with the comfort- 
able persuasion, that even her very faults were only 
caused by an excess of what was most good and praise- 
worthy. 

When she awoke on tiie following morning, a vague 
feeling of unhappiness seemed to oppress her. As her 
recollection became more clear, it unfortunately took 
the direction of the more recent self-pity, rather than 
of the previous more wholesome self-blame ; and all 
the time she was dressing, her mind was fully ogou 
pied with the peculiar hardships of her situation. 
' Every one had some one or more objects of interest 
and love. She alone had none. Even ihe dtildren 
were of some importance to the rest of the &mily ; but 
she stood alone, quite alcme, and waa \oo\l^ 'isi^xvm^ 
indilJerenoe by all th6aevk09^ ndaiiy <xffm.e^edL'sn^>Di^. 
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But this was the lot appomted for her; and all she 
had to do was to make the best of it. To bear with 
patience and cheerful self-forgetfulness all that was un- 
pleasant, and to receive with gratitude all the good ; 
and her spirits rose again as she began to form resolu- 
tions of such extraordinary patience and brave endur- 
ance, as might well have suited the situation of the 
greatest martyr the world ever saw. 

Hope was still absorbed in such meditations when 
she went down to breakfast. All the famOj were as- 
sembled, except Mrs. Campbell, a most rare exception, 
for she was generally the first down stairs. Just as 
Hope entered the dining-room, one of the boys look- 
ing up from the book he had been reading, asked in a 
tone of great surprise where mamma was ? 

" She had gone out," Anne said. 

" Gone out at this time of the morning ?" 

" Yes ; ^e had gone to see old Jenny Walker." 

" And what in all the world could take her to see 
that crabbed old witch so early ?" Eonald asked. 

" Old Jenny had a stroke of palsy last night," Dr. 
Campbell explained. " Don't you remember I was 
sent for after tea ; and mamma thought she had better 
go early this morning to arrange about some one to 
take care of her. The poor old body is so much dis- 
liked, that there is not much chance of the neighbors 
looking as kindly after her, as they would do after any 
one else in the same circamstaaaft^?"' 
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" And well she deserves it, too," Ronald said, ener- 
getically. " It would serve her right if every one left 
her to take care of herself." 

" Ronald, Ronald !" Dr. Campbell remonstrated ; 
but Ronald was not so easily checked. 

" Why, papa," he said, " you don't know what a 
wicked old woman she is. She is on her good beha- 
vior before you ; but really she uses such bad words, 
and calls people such terrible names, that mamma will 
never allow us to go through that street, however great 
a hurry we may be in, lest we should hear some of 
her shocking language." 

" Well, well, poor body, she is not likely to offend 
any one's ears again," Dr. Campbell said compassion- 
ately. 

At this moment Mrs. Campbell came in, and the 
servants were summoned to prayers, so that no further 
remarks could be made. 

Mrs. Campbell looked grave, as might be expected 
from the nature of the scene she had left ; but under 
her gravity there was an expression of pleasure, and 
this the keen-sighted Ronald soon discovered. He 
watched her for a few minutes in silence, while she 
poured out the tea, and gave her husband a report of 
his patient ; but at the first pause, he said abruptly, 

" Well, mamma, if you were me, or like me, I should 
say you were glad that that old vixen waa iW."*^ 

^^Mjr dear boy, what could put such a ^oc\Lm%\^«^ 
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into your head — glad that any one should be ill !" Mrs. 
Campbell said, suspending her labors for a moment 
in amazement at the accusation. 

"At least, mamma, I am quite 8ure you are glad 
about something," he persisted ; " I can see it in your 
(ace, for all you look so serious." 

She smiled, shook her head at him, and told him 
that he ought not to watch people so closely. 

"But you are not altogether wrong," she added. 
" I have been witnessing something which has pleased 
me, though that something was certainly not poor 
Jenny's sufferings. It was the conduct of our humble- 
minded little friend Nanny," turning to Dr. Camp- 
bell and Anne ; " you know how ill Jenny has always 
behaved to her and to her husband — ^you know how, 
because they as Christians cannot render railing for 
railing, she has long been in the habit of expending 
upon them, the fury aroused by other and more resent- 
ful neighbors, whom it might not be so safe to offend 
— and you know how hard poor Nanny has to work 
to support her children and her helpless husband — and 
how ofteirher sleep is interrupted by his restlessness, 
poor fellow. Well, as soon as Nanny came home last 
night, and heard of Jenny's seizure, she at once offered 
to sit up with her, and nurse her through the night. 
/ know she had scarcely slept any for the two pre- 
vious nights, for 1 saw Sasi^Ly ^ft«\«t^'5,«sA\» -^c^ 
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f^eddiBg tears, poor Mdw, orer Ms tttt^ hiabOity to 
keep quiet on his bad nights, and so let his poOT worn- 
out wife rest; and yet, diere I found her this morning 
as contented and happy as possible, and waiting upon 
the poor, oross, old woman, with as much tenderness 
as if she had been her own mother. When I remon- 
strated with her about trjring her strengh so much, 
fihe only smiled in her cheery way, and said. 

^^Oh, it^s neathing ma'am. I am so liiankful 
that the gudeman was real well last night, so that I 
eould leave him with the bairns, and give all my mind 
to her, poor body*" 

"But she has always behaved so very ill to you," I 
said. 

" Ay, ay,*' she answered simply, " thaf s the very 
thing. If she had been a kindly body, she could have 
iiad a dozen nurses, and would not have needed me ; 
but you see she is that cankered that nobody can 
abide her; so I was obliged to oome, you may say. 
There was little goodness, ma'am, I assure you ; for 
you know ^e eouldna be left alone.' 

<< But there is not one of the neighbors that she has 
ever treated so ill as she has done you," I oould not 
help saying. 

^^She looked up tome with suoha bright look in her 
honest eyes, and said quietly, ^ True^ ma'am. But 
you Bee Saady and me jist think, that e7et'^^iO&:s Na ^» 
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good to US, that maybe we will never get another 
ofaanoe of keeping our Saviour's words, — ^Do good to 
them that despitefully use you." 

Ah, Hope, Hope ! Was it not a pity that you had 
not as yet done with resolving 1 That you had not as 
yet begun to practise! Would not this have been a 
good opportunity for exercising that ready sympathy 
you have been so pleasantly dreaming about all morn- 
ing ? But the dreams have been speaking rather too 
loudly to you. You have heard this little tale, it is 
true, and have been so far interested and pleased by it. 
But it has touched your heart f&r less deeply than it 
has the hearts even of these thoughtless children, and 
of the rough school boys. Fanny's tears are rising as 
she hides them upon her mother's shoulder, and says 
what a good Nanny she is, and how much she loves 
her for it. And Ronald has to whistle a very merry 
tune in order to conceal how much feeling it has 
awakened in his boyish heart. 

Dr. Campbell asked what Mrs. Campbell had done 
about Nanny. She could not go through a day's hard 
work, he said, afler being three nights without sleep. 

Mrs. Campbell said, she had been a good deal 
puzzled how to manage. Poor Nanny could not afford 
to lose even one day's wages, and she could not offer 
to give her even that sum of money. It might have 
looked, she said, like wishing to pay her for doing a 
good action. 
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^ So the only thing that occurred to me was to ask 
her if she could spare little Nanny to us for to-day, to 
give us a day's work. I know they cannot both leave 
Sandy at the same time. And so the mother must stay 
at home, and at the same time we can pay the daughter 
as much as the other would have earned^ The only 
difficulty is, that I really have no work to give Nanny," 
she added, laughing. *' But I trust to your ready wit, 
Anne, to devise some." 

Anne smiled, and suggested that they might persuade 
Janet that she had a great desire to see her mother, 
and keep little Nanny to do her work. Mrs. Campbell 
^lly approved, and Dr. Campbell added his commen- 
dation of the arrangement. 

Nanny was not at all a strong child, he said, and it 
was &r better for her to work about the house than to 
sit sewing all day. And he further volunteered to 
take Janet part of the road to her mother's on the 
dickey of the carriage, as he was going in that direc- 
tion at any rate. 

Again, I say, Hope, that it would have been a good 
thing could your fine resolving have only been brought 
to an end before this time. So that you might have 
been able at once to practise the quick-sighted appre- 
ciation of all goodness that was henceforth to distin- 
guish you. In such a case, you might, perhaps, have 
seen a good deal to admire in the deUcat^ tiiowi^t&l 
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kindnew dispk jed in lielpiiig this poor woman. But 
as it was, jour eyes were too earnest! j bent inward, 
and the wbole affidr passed by wHbout yoar thinking 
of it. 
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CHAPTER X 
Julia's ak bi v al. 

This was a kind of gala day to the Campbells. 
Julia was expected home in the evening. 

Hope had heard many allusions made to this absent 
member of the household, many r^ets at her absence, 
many wishes for her return. But she felt no interest 
and little curiosity about her. Without taking the 
trouble to inquire into the reasonableness of such a 
conclusion, she had decided that Julia must be like 
Anne, and therefore no pleasant companion for her. 
She had no desire for her return. And as the evening 
came on, and the children began to station themselves 
»in the windows, and to fancy that every noise was the 
sound of approaching wheels, she felt so wearied of all 
the expectation and anxiety around her, that she at last 
withdrew to her own room, on ike pretext of having 
letters to write. 

But she made no preparation for writing them. She 
sat down on her comfortable chair, and fgwe bfttiftlf wj 
to a St of idle, melancholy musmg« 
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The day had passed rather unsatisfactorilj, yerj 
differently from what she had planned, Numerous 
little calls for patience and consideration had presented 
themselves, but none great enough to exercise that 
noble kind of magnanimity of which she had been 
dreamihg. And so she had let them pass by imheeded. 
With her eyes looking up at the high great character 
of herself which she had imagined, she could not con- 
descend to glance down upon the little duties at her 
feet. 

I said, these small calls had passed unheeded. But 
that was not strictly true. Conscience had taken 
some note of them, and was now punishing their ne- 
glect with a certain vague feeling of dissatisfaction, 
which made Hope very imcomfortable. 

She was not at all willing to listen to the voice of 
conscience, and greatly preferred turning her thoughts 
back to the past. To past joys, past hopes, past praise 
When all she had done, or said, or thought, had been 
so interesting to her ever partial friend, and had seemed 
to her so free from blame. 

While still indulging in auch sad regretful thoughts, 
she heard the sound of a carriage coming down the 
street. It stopped, and then followed the opening and 
shutting 'of doors, the sound of many steps running 
hither and thithe^*, merry voices talking and laughing 
aJJ together, and all the noise and bustle consequent 
upon a happy arrival. AH fti© iamA^ ^^Tc^a^ Xr^ ^q 
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out to meet Julia^ and to greet Mrs. MaitlancL Then 
the carriage drove on with the latter, and the others 
returned to the house. 

Hope heard them go into the dining-room, and then 
comparative stilhiess succeeded. She began to think 
she ought to go down stairs. That it seemed cold and 
ungracious to keep thus apart from what was made 
a family rejoicing. But before she could quite make 
up her mind upon the matter, she heard the dining^ 
room door open again. Footsteps were heard on the 
stair. Then came a knock at her own door, and in 
answer to her invitation the door was opened, and 
Julia and Anne came in together. 

Hope was perfectly* startled at Julia's appearance. 
She had so long ago decided that she must be like 
Anne, that she could scarcely believe that the beautiful 
creature before her was really Julia. 

For Julia was very beautiful. She was like her 
mother, but a good likeness. She had the same fine 
features, pretty, fair complexion, and dark yet bright 
brown hair, with that kind of golden gloss which re- 
minds every one of a ripe nut in the sunshine. But 
Julia's complexion was more brilliantly fair, her hair 
a brighter shade. 

Hope felt so bewildered at finding her so difi^rent 
from what she had fancied, that she scarcely knew 
what was said to her, or what she ansN^et^^, ^\ifo 
could only look from Julia to Anne, andfeoTa Kxvw^ \ft 
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Julia, and wonder how tiiey oould poanbl j be astera, 
and so utterly unlike one another. 

Before many minutes elapsed, she saw that tiiey 
were as unlike in manner as in appearance. Anne so 
graye and quiet. Julia so gay, frank, and talkative. 
But a very few minutes more sufficed to convince her 
that the difference was quite in Anne's fitvor. 

**I was quite impatient to see you," Julia was sajr 
ing, when Hope began to attend to her, ^and quite 
disappointed not to find you with the rest So, as you 
did not seem inclined to come down to me, I proposed 
to Anne that we should go up to you." 

It was kindly meant. But Julia had certainly less 
tact than Mrs. Campbell and Anne. Hope felt at once 
from her manner that she had been an object of 
curiosity. That Julia had been speculating about her 
just as she might have done about any other stranger. 
And this was the first time that any such feeling had 
been manifestied towards her. She did not like it. 

" Mamma said you were writing letters," Julia con- 
tinued. ^ But I see no letters. No books, nor work 
either," glancing at the bare table. '^ I think you might 
have been better employed among us all than sitting 
quite idle here." 

Hope felt provoked and irritated, foid all the more 

so as she really could not frame any good reason fop 

staying up stairs in perfect idleness. But Julia t^ 

quired no answer. Sbe waa \()o\aI^^To\m.^^3Bfe^cQom^ 
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noting the chttiges in the situation of the furniture, 
and recommending others, and all with the air of oao 
who was quite competent to advise, and whose opinion 
was of great importance. 

Hope disliked tins confident manner exceedingly,- 
and began to wish that Julia had been as plain and 
stupid-looking as Anne, if she had only been at the 
same time as inoff^isiye. All Anne's former offences 
were now forgotten, and her quiet unobtrusiveness 
alone remembered. 

After a few minutes, during which almost all con- 
versation was on Julia's side, she said she must go 
and take off her bonnet. 

" But you will- come down stairs, Hope, will you 
not ? It is stupid to mope up here by one's self, when 
we are all merry down in the dining-room," she said, 
in her quick, assured way. 

" Do come," Anne, added persuasively, and her tone* 
sounded soft and low, in comparison to Julia's loud 
key. 

Hope did go, and was welcomed with unusual cor- 
diality. Mrs. Campbell was tenderly anxious that 
Hope should see no difference between her own arrival 
at home, and Julia's. She made room for her beside 
herself. And while the others were talking and laugh- 
ing, and relating remarkable events that had ha^j^ened 
in Julia's absence, and listening to Yiex ^AN^oXxa^^^ 
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Mrs. Campbell constantly remembered Hope's presence, 
and sought constantly to engage and interest her in 
what was interesting the others. 

But in this matter, not even her kindness and con- 
sideration could succeed. As Hope listened to the 
gay talk around her — as she heard the constant appeab 
to Julia's taste and judgment, the constant calls for 
her sympathy — as she saw the children hanging around 
her, Susan on her knee, Fanny at her feet, and the 
youngest boy leaning on the back of her chair — as she 
remarked the importance attached to every little thing 
that had happened to her, merely because it was to her 
it had happened — as she noted these things, the contrast 
between her own position and Julia's became laore and 
more marked, and her spirits more and more depressed. 
And we cannot be surprised that it should be so. 
Her position was in some respects a painful one, and 
we cannot blame her for feeling its painMness — ^we 
cannot but feel that it was natural she should — ^we can 
only wish that she could have been led to make the 
best of things — ^to see the good mixed with the evil, and 
above all, not to exaggerate this evil to her own mind. 
Could she have forgotten herself, there was much 
in the little scenes aroimd her to interest and to please. 
The kindness of the children towards each other — their 
readiness to be pleased and amused — the afiection be- 
tween the two branches of ^e iaiaWy — ^^ c^t>Sv\<scl^ 
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and trust of the younger oa the elder — ^the gentleness 
and kind sympathy ef the elder towards the younger. 
In all this a more disengaged mind might have seen 
much to admire. 

But Hope could not disengage her thoughts from 
herself and her own position. She had indulged ego- 
tism too long to able easily to overcome it. It is 
not a fsLvlt which we can discard whenever our own 
happiness seems to require us to do so. It is not a 
habit that can be fought against when our feelings 
are much moved. The battle must be begun when we 
have full possession of all our energies, and can look 
calmly and fully on the state of things around and 
within us. 

And Hope did not even try to shake off her self- 
engrossment. She was not even conscious of any call 
to do so. It never occurred to her that she ought, for 
the sake of the others, to exert herself, to overcome the 
melancholy which must cast a shade over their happi- 
ness ; but she sat getting more and more silent sink- 
ing deeper and deeper into the gloom of her own sad 
thoughts, until the doud on her spirits had extended 
itself in some measure to every member of the little 
circle ; and even the youngest became conscious that 
there was something, she had scarcely knew what, which 
was marring the mirth and gaiety which, had oA* fe^t 
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When Hope went up to her room tiiat night, and 
sat down to write to Lucy Markhdm, she poured forth 
all the sorrow which had been oppressing her ; and 
allowing it to exaggerate itself in giving it ei^Hressicn), 
she wrote such a description of her isolated, lonely 
position, as filled poor Lucy*s heart with the most 
tender compassion, and caused her eyen to propose to 
her mother that they should invite her to oome and 
live with thenu 

On the following morning, a new and happier turn 
was given to poor Hope's thoughts, by the arrival of 
letters from Ernest 

Several letters had been received from him smoe 
Hope's coming home. Animated, entertaining, and 
interesting letters they had been, and they had always 
given Hope the greatest satisfaction as evidences of the 
intellectual mind, and gay temper of tJie writer. 

But those received this monung had a peculiar in- 
terest of their own. They were the first he had writ- 
ten after hearing of Mrs. Denham's death. He and 
his companions had been wandering about so much, 
that he hod never received his letters from home, until 
the very day he wrote. 

There was a note to Hope, in which he expressed 

the tenderest, kindest sympathy in her sorrow, and 

bitter r^et that he should have been away ^ijoying 

himself^ while she was in sucVi ^^e^ «fflL\Qi\!\Q\v. "^^b 'vaa 
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most anxkiis fo oome home, he said, but could not do 
so at once. One of his three c(»npani(His was very ill, 
and he had engaged to remain with him in the German 
town from which Ke wrote, until the other two came 
back from a little excursion tiiej were making in the 
neighborhood. The very hour they arrived, he assured 
Hc^e, he ^ould set out, and lose no time on his jour- 
ney home. 

Besides this note to herself Ernest had written to 
his father, but that letter was not giv^i to her to read 
as his former ones had been. Mrs. Campbell had be- 
fore this found out that Hope was quite unaware how 
much Mrs. Denham was to blame in keeping her es- 
tranged from all her own kindred. Hope had never 
known of the frequent proposals that had been made 
for her coming to Seaborough, or for Ernest's going to 
Denham Park, so that the brother and sister might be- 
come acquainted with each other — ^proposals which 
Mrs. Denham had always contrived most courteously 
and plausibly to evade. In Ernest's letter, he alluded 
to these various plans, and deeply regretted their hav- 
ing proved abortive. And Mrs. Campbell, thinking it 
could do no good to stir up such matters now, thought 
it better not to allow Hope to see his letter. 

But Hope's mind was ftdly satisfied with her own. 
Her heart was so completely laid to reafc aa V^ \kKt \st^ 
ther'a feelinga towards herself, that she felt. Tvo wxsafcV^ 
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about anything else, and did not think of even wishing 
to see what he had written to others. 

It was very well that Hope had received this re- 
freshment. For she met with a good many little 
trials in the course of the day. 

It was Saturday, a holiday. The boys were at home 
all day, and devoted themselves to the newly-arrived 
sister with an earnestness which might, under other 
circumstances, have aroused all Hope's sad and jealous 
thoughts. And have made her feel again, as she had 
told Lucy she had been so often made to feel, on the 
previous evening, that to thera she was a sister only in 
name, in reality she was a stranger, and an uninterest- 
ing stranger. 

In addition to this grievance, Julia and she did not 
get on particularly well together. They were not at 
all suited to each other, and we know poor Hope had 
little idea of suiting herself to others, or of bearing with 
their want of suitableness to her. 

Julia was good tempered and kind hearted. One 
could scarcely fancy how a daughter of Mrs Campbell's 
could be otherwise. But she had not the tact and 
consideration possessed by her mother and sister. She 
was quick, impulsive, and gay, even to heedlessness, 
and often said and did things for which she was sin- 
cereljr sorry the very moment after they were said 
or done. She never gave 1ier8e\£ \aMife \*^ T:fe^^\»>Q.Ys^ 
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the peculiar feelings or position of those with whom 
she had to do, so that she ottea vexed and proYoked 
those whom she most wished to please. 

I have called Anne the helper-general of the house- 
hold. I might call Julia helper-general to the whole 
neighborhood. All the poor, aged, and infirm looked 
to Miss Julia in their troubles.. It was to Julia that 
the charitable ladies came for assistance in any embar- 
rassment about their working societies, or their poor- 
dubs. And it was Julia who took the supermtendence 
of the girls' school, and to whom its worthy teacher 
had constant recourse in every trouble. 

Julia had all her mother's active cheerful benevo- 
lence, but hers was not so judicious or so well r^ula- 
lated as Mrs. Campbell's. She so earnestly wished to 
help all who needed it that she often undertook to 
help too many at once, and then, in order to keep op- 
posing promises, she was apt to ask assistance from 
others, with very little r^ard to their convenience or 
inclinations. 

On the Monday evening after her arrival, she came 
into the dining-room, between dinner and tea, with a 
roll of coarse blue flannel in her hand, and her &ce 
full of perplexity. Mrs. Canlpcbell and Hope were 
there alone. Hope reading; Mrs. Campbell busy 
transferring some working materials from her work- 
box to a hand-basket she had on her arm. 

''lam sure I don't know what to do,'^ SvxVi^ \ie%vf^ ^ 
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"^What is ike matter, mj dearl" Mrs. GampbeD 
asked calmly, for she was well used to Julia's difficulties. 

" Why, you see, mamma, I prcHnised Miss Dodds to 
be at the sohool to-morrow at ten o'clock, to teach the 
girls a new tune. And I haye to write out ever so many 
copies of it for tiiem. It will quite take me all the 
evening. And then I had lorgottea that old Peggy 
was to come for her jflannel bed-gown to-morrow, and 
there is not a single stitch put in it yet."- 

" Well, my dear, I am swry for you," Mrs. Camp- 
bell said ; " I wish I could help you ; but I have pro- 
mised to spend the evening at Grandmamma Camp- 
bell's, for the purpose of helping Hannah to get some 
diair-eovers finished, so I cannot work for you too." 

Julia stood for some minutes turning over the piece 
of flannel, and looking very much annoyed. 

"I wonder if dear good Anne could not help mel" 
she said half aloud. 

Mrs. Campbell was leaving the room, but she turned 
back to say, very decidedly, "No, my dear, do not ask 
Anne, ^e has plenty of work of her own to do. I 
know she has been working hard all day to get through 
with her own manifold labors, so as to have a quiet 
evening for reading, while the children are out. Don't 
ask her." 

A few minutes longer Julia stood undedded. Then 
a bright thought seemed to^«aYi w^TL\M^^«nd ^ 
turned to Hope. 



** Oh, Hope,*' she said, ^ you have nothing partieular 
to do. Dke a goodgiii, will you jtwt nm up this tire- 
some bed-gown for me. It w<Mi't take long. It is quite 
a simple afl^r," and ^e ran on taMdng y^ry ^t, and 
cutting up her flannel, without ey^i waiting for Hope's 
answer, and without remarking the look of indig« 
Bant surprise her uncer^nonioiis proposid had called 
up. 

Hope was, indeed very much, provoked. She did 
not at all like the task in itself. And then to have it 
thrust upon her as it were ! She not even allowed the 
liberty of choice. Her consent not even looked upon 
as a favor. And yet how could she refuse without 
appearing more disobliging than she cared that any 
one should think her? 

Before she had quite made up h^r mind what to say, 
Julia's quick fingers had cut out the bed-gown, and 
she brought it over to Hope. 

" You see the sleeves and all are cut in one piece. 
So there is really little work. I am sorry the flannel 
is so coarse. But Peggy says she does not care a pin's 
point for finer stufl*. And it is so soft, you will not 
find it hard to sew. You will find thread and needles 
in mamma's work-box," and, putting the flannel into 
Hope's unready hands, she ran off* singing with pro- 
voking gaiety. 

"She has gained. her point, aad BO^^d V«tw2& 
trouble/' Hope muttered, " and she 4oe» ^o\. oaa^ ^ 
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all whether I like to do it or not," and she looked with 
great disgust at the coarse blue flannel. 

As she did not see how she could help herself with- 
out explanations which she did not choose to enter 
upon with such an impracticable person as Julia, she 
began slowly to pr^are for her distasteful task. • She 
took the first needle and thread she found. Both a 
great deal too fine. She had no idea how the work 
should be 'done. Julia had spoken of running it up, 
and she supposed that was the proper kind of seam. 
She meant to make her stitches small and neat, but 
she soon found that the thickness of the' doth made it' 
a diflicult matter to do so. She broke one needle in 
the attempt She took a coarser one, and caring very 
little how the work was done, contented herself with 
the size of stitches most convenient. 

She had not done more than two or three finger- 
lengths when tea was brought in. After tea, before 
she could take up her work again, Julia had got hold 
of it, and was examining the workmanship in her un- 
ceremonious manner. 

"Why, Hope," she cried, with a merry laugh, " is 
this the way you sew 1 How long do you think that 
work will last ?" and, holding it up to the light, she drew 
the two sides of the seam apart, so as to display to 
fiiU advantage the length and looseness of the stitches. 
Hope was very angry, WV. ft\i<^ «fct>a%ij^led hard to 
preserve a proper d\g;tiity» 
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" I am sorry it does not please you," she said coldly* 
" But it is the best I can do, and — ^" 

Julia would not allow her to conclude. 

" Oh yes, of course you can do better," she cried. 
" Only, I suppose, you did not know how. See, you 
must have much coarser thread. This will do," bring- 
ing a reel from her mother's store, and threading the 
needle. " Now, you must always make the new stitdi 
go back upon the last one in this way, and draw your 
thread pretty tight, you know. You see there is no 
difficulty in it, when once one knows how to set to 
work," and again putting the work down before Hope, 
she went off upon some errand of her own, without 
giving the least time for remonstrance or objection. 

Hope felt excessively provoked, but at the same 
time quite helpless. It would evidently be of no use 
to refuse, as Julia would not listen to her, and might 
probably only say still more provoking things, in an- 
swer to any objection she might urge. And so she 
saw herself doomed to spend the whole evening upon 
a most tiresome task. It was such a thankless one 
too. Julia really seeming to have persuaded herself 
that it was Hope's duty to make the bed-gown, and 
that gratitude for her doing so was quite uncalled for. 

Thus, unable to resolve to decline the work, and 
equally unable to make up her mind to set about it 
cheerfully, Hope stood while the tea things were being 
removed, looking sadly into the fire, broo^nj o^«t^ 
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and iaoreaiing her disinclinalica to il^ busuiess, «nd 
making aU that was disagreeable in Julia seem t^ 
times .more so hj dwelliBg on itr 

When she at last roused herself frosci suck pr<^tles9 
and uncomfortaMe musings, and w^it to resisme her 
hated bed-gown, die did not find it where she had left 
it Looking round she saw that Anne had taken it 
up, and was working at it with a diligenee and rapidity 
which was a great contrast to Hope's slow listless way 
of proceeding. 

Hope made an exclamation of surprise^ and Anne 
looked up with a pleasant smile, 

" This is tiresome work for you," she said, "I meao 
to finish it»" 

^ But it is as tiresome lor yon as Ibr me, aoid I un- 
dertook it,'' and Hope spoke with unusual cordiality. 
The quiet unobtrusive kindness of the younger sister 
stood out in yery bright contrast with the charac- 
teristics her jfency had just been bestowii^ upon the 
elder one. 

Anne answered her with great sincerity that she did 
not think the work at all tiresome, and that she should 
really like to finish it. But, remembering what Mrs. 
Campbell had said about Anne's wish to have a quiet 
evening for reading, Hope persisted for some time 
longer in desiring to relieve her from it. Anne was 
not to be overoome^Vowevet^wA"^^^ ^^»^»a!^^^e 
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up the point, at the same time a^ing if theve was no- 
thing she could do for Anne in return* 

^ Yes," Anne answered readily, seeing at once that 
it would give Hope pleasure to haye her offer aoeepted ; 
" if you will read aloud to JuHa and me you will help 
us on with our work. And I am sure we should both 
like it very much." 

Hope's cordial assent was lost in Julia's loud ap- 
proval of the plan. 

" Anne says you read aloud most beautifully," she 
said. 

Hope was well pleased with the part assigned to her 
and exceedingly well pleased at the tribute paid to her 
reading-aloud powers. 

The choice of a book was next discussed. And this 
also ^ulia settled. 

" I know the very thing," she cried, running out of 
the room. 

In a few minutes she returned with two little volumes. 

" Here are two to choose fr(Hn," she said. " Only 
I ought to have given you a greater choice of style 
These are both poetry." 

Poetry! Hope could not help glancing at Anne. 
She looked as if she were the 1 Ji| person in the world 
to enjoy poetry. But Anne's fece expressed unmixed 
gratification, and Hope took the two books. One was 
the Curse of Kehama> the other a vo\\mi% ot T^wsk^- 
son's poema. 
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Julia explained that when they were in Edinburgh 
for a day on their journey home, her grandmamma had 
offered to buy her a book, that she might have some 
amusement for the evening, after the old lAdj went to 
bed, which she did early. 

" I chose * The Curse of Kehama,' for your sake, 
Anne, for I knew you wished to read it, and then dear 
good grandmamma, finding out the reason of my choice, 
bought this other volume for my own sweet self A 
dear reward of merit, you see. Now, Hope, which 
shall it be 1 The one you have not read, if you have 
read either." 

Hope had read both, and liked both. So it was set- 
tled that first one and then the other should be taken. ^ 

Anne had not at all exaggerated the beauty of ^ 
Hope's reading. She did read remarkably well, and 
in high good humour at the unexpectedly pleasant turn 
affairs had taken, and anxious to deserve the praise 
given, she exerted herself to the utmost, and did full 
justice to her authors. 

Her auditors were pleasantly attentive, and, as re- 
garded one of them at least, she soon saw reason to 
doubt the correctness of her pre-conceived opinion of 
her want of poetical taste. As she finished a poem of 
Tennyson's, the simple pathos of which had made her 
own eyes glisten, and her voice falter, she looked up 
for a moment, and saw \]ba.t Axm^'a work had dropped 
from her hand, that bet eyes ^rwe^viXV o^\ft«c^, wiVwist 
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lips were parted, as if she were breatWessly eager to 
catch every word. From that hour her estimation of 
Aime began to rise, and she began to doubt the cor- 
rectness of* the notions she had conceived of her stu 
pidity and insensibility. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

DISAPPOIKTMBKTS. 

The following day was the one on which they were 
to dine at the Castle. And Hope looked forward to it 
with much pleasure. 

Poor child ! The gay visions she had formed of the 
popularity she had hoped to obtain, immediately on 
arriving in her new sphere, had all disappeared. At 
home, she was only one member, and by no means a 
very important member, of a large family. To her 
grandmother, she was the- disliked image of a disliked 
daughter-in-law. And to the neighbors she was only 
Dr. Campbell's daughter, neither so much admired as 
Julia, nor so much liked as Anne. 

But at the Castle she persuaded herself things would 
be very different. There her superiority would be 
appreciated, and her claims to consideration acknow- 
ledged. 

It so happened that she had heard a good deal about 
Lady Harcourt from a fnen^ ot "Mxs, Denham's, who 
bad seen a great deal of iiet ^utvcv^ >3ci^ \^\» \*s^\<3^ 
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feasoB. She had heeai desoibed to Hq»e at degant, 
highly accomplished, aad very talented. And to such 
a person, Hope flattered herself she rnvst he more at- 
tractive thaft any of her companions. 

Hope was in general quite free fix>m conc^t about 
her personal attractions. But just now she had so fos- 
tered her desire for admiration, that everything seem- 
ed important to her that could in any way ensure her 
obtaining A due dnre of it. 

She was therefore far more than usually solicitous 
about her toilet, and &r more than ever before elated 
with its success. 

Being in deep mourning she had no choice of dresses. 
But her rich black silk happened to be particularly 
becoming to her, and the two or liuree handsome pearl 
ornaments ^e possessed added to the simple elegance 
of her appearance. 

She was perfectly satisfied with herself^ and went 
down stairs, feeling only a little anxious lest the dress 
of her companions might put her to shame, through 
want of taste or feshion. 

But the first sight of the three ladies, assembled in 
the dining-room, put ail such anxiety to flight. 

Mrs. Campbell was looking particularly well in a 
handsome satin dress, with a tasteful aad most becom- 
ing cap. And the plain white muslins of the girls were 
perfectly well made, and fitted them very me«^y . 
Julia, Indeeri lonked radiantly beautViviL ^\tfsa. 
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Hope came in she was at the piano, singing a merry 
Scotch song to the admiring boys. She had the rare 
charm of looking even prettier when she sang than at 
any other time. And now the arch gaiety of expres- 
sion her song had called up, suited exactly the style of 
her face, and added to the brilliancy of her really 
great beauty. 

A basket full of hot-house flowers from the Vale 
stood on the table, and Anne was arranging them in 
glasses. The girls wore beautiful bouquets, relieving 
the pure white of their dresses, and a third, more 
choice than the other two, lay on the table for Hope. 

Hope was more than satisfied, she was greatly 
pleased with the whole aspect of afiairs. The only re- 
maining cause of anxiety was the non-appearance of Dr. 
Campbell. He had not returned home to dress, and 
it was already the hour when they ought to have set 
out. 

In the intervals between her songs, Julia fretted a 
good deal in a good-humored merry way at this delay. 
But Mrs, Campbell sat on the sofa working as dili- 
gently and unconcernedly as if she had expected to 
spend the whole evening at home. 

" Well, my dear, it can't be helped," she said, in 

answer to Julia's lamentations over the lateness of the 

hour. " Every one knows that a medical man is not 

master of his own time." 

" Yes, mamma," JuVia a.\\svrexe^\«Av^\w«. '-'-"Sr^^v-'j 
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one knows it well enough. But people don't remem- 
ber it when they are cross from hunger. It is very dis- 
agreeable to fancy our host and hostess fretting and 
fuming, and looking at the clock, and listening for the 
sound of carriage wheels, while we are still quietly at 
home, not even able to set out" 

Mrs. Campbell's philosophical advice, not to fancy 
anything about it, was interrupted by an announce- 
ment from Anne that papa had come, followed by a 
racing out of the room of all the boys, who hoped to 
persuade Brian to give them a drive, while the car- 
riage was waiting. 

Dr. Campbell looked in to say, that he should be 
ready in five minutes, and went up stairs followed by 
his wife. 

She returned in a few minutes looking very grave. 

" I am not going, girls," she said. 

" Not going, mamma !" they cried all at once. 

" No, my dears. I am going to spend the evening 
at Duke's Court. Grandmamma has met with a very 
painful accident. She has upset a kettle of boiling 
water over herselfi One of her arms and both her 
feet are very severely scalded. We must not leave 
her with no one but Hannah to wait upon her." 

" No ; but you must not stay, mamma," Julia cried 

oagerly. "It would be quite an affront to Lady Gr»ja5i, 

You are the last who ought to stay." 
lb 
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" And it would not be pleasant for Hope to go Witb* 
out you, mamma," urged Anne. "You know they are 
all strangers to her." 

This argument seemed to weigh more with Mrs. 
Campbell than the other, and Anne seeing it, went on 
to say, that she should be quite happy to stay, and 
should change her dress, and go to Duke's C6urt as 
quickly as possible 

" You shall do nothing of the kind, Anne," Julia 
cried witj^ a good-humored wilfulness, catching hold of 
her as she was turning to leave the room. "There is 
only one person who ought to stay, and that is me. 
Mamma cannot, from respect to Lady Grant. Hope 
cannot, from the same reason, as it is her first visit 
And as for you, Anne, you know quite well that Helen 
Grant would break her heart if you did not go, and 
that is a catastrophe not to be contemplated for a mo- 
ment." 

Hope felt grateful to Julia for the way in which she 
had mentioned her. She had been feeling that she 
ought to stay. And, to do her justice, she should have 
been quite ready to do so, had she not been conscious 
of her grandmother's dislike to her. To give up a 
pleasant party, and to subject herself to all the cross- 
ness of the probably fretful sufferer, were sacrifices of 
sufficient importance to ensure Hope's willingness to 
make them. But she bad fe\t veT-y ^xiSN.^ V5Qa.\. \vfcT ^-v^ 
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senoe would be unaooeptable, and had lli^refore felt 
uncomfortabty doubtful as to what she should do. 
Julia's positive assertion that she ought not to stay, 
and Mrs. Campbell's hearty assent to it, were a great 
relief to her. 

In the meantime Julia was taking the bouquet out of 
her dress ; and Anne was trying in vain to persuade 
her mother to be on her side, Mrs Campbell tliought 
most decidedly that Anne oti^ht to go^ 

** But tell me, Julia," Anne said earnestly, gmng up 
to her, — ^^ tell me, do you really like to stay 1" 

"Why, no," was the laughing answer, "I can't 
say I do, I like parties better than you do, Mrs. 
Sober-stay-at-home. And I don't like to nurse cross 
old ladies. But I still less like to go where I am not 
wished, for, and where I know every one will think that 
I had much better have staid at home." 

" But I don't at all like you to stay at home, and 
you are looking so pretty to-night," Anne said, looking 
proudly at her. 

"Nonsense! As if anybody at the Castle cares 
whether I look pretty or ugly. Now, Anne, don't talk 
nonsense. You know as well as I do that ever since 
she arranged to come down, Helen Harcourt has been 
saying to herself * and I shall see Anne Drummond 
again,' and yet you would dare to disappoint her. I 
am ashamed of you f" 
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She had now taken out Anne's bouquet and put her 
own in its stead, saying that Anne had insisted on giv- 
ing her the prettiest, but that now she could not object 
to keeping it for herself. 

"And I shall take yours to poor dear Hannah. 
She is so fond of flowers, asxd she ought to have some- 
thing to console her for all the trials of patience that 
must be before her." 

" Hannah won't wish for flowers while you are in 
the house," Anne answered smiling. " She says you 
are the prettiest thing she has seen since — " ^Ajine 
hesitated, and then added in a lower tone, "since 
Hope's mother left." 

" Ah, but she says I must never expect to look so 
like an angel as she did," Julia said laughing, as she 
ran out of the room. 

Dr. Campbell met her in the doorway, and asked 
where she was going. 

" Going to try to be useful for once in my life. Anne 
thinks I was only made to be ornamental. I am going 
to nurse grandmamma." 

" Thank you, my child," he said kindly. " But let 
me see you first," making her turn round to the light 
" Well," he said, after looking at her for a moment 
" you are a bonny lassie." 

She dropped him a gay courtsey, thanked him with 
mock gravity for his good OTj^Voioii^ «ad t\va.u ran up 
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Stairs, her clear bird-like voice sounding through the 
house as she sang snatches of an old song. 

The others set out immediately. Hope reflecting in 
silence on the contradictions in Julia's character. So 
heedless of giving pain, and yet so ready to give 
pleasure. 

It was so dark when they reached the Castle that 
Hope could see nothing of the grounds. But the ■ 
size and venerable appearance of the house quite suited 
her taste. 

It turned out that they had not kept the party wait- 
ing. Lord Harcourt had taken his sister a long ride 
to show her the beauties of the neighborhood. They 
had missed their road, and had not returned till about 
five minutes before our party anived. 

Sir Charles and Lady Grant were in the drawihg- 
room alone. Sir Charles was a fine looking man. He 
wore his arm in a sling, the only remaining effects of 
the accident, of which honorable mention has been 
made. Both he and his lady received their guests 
with a he^vrty cordiality, one could scarcely have 
expected from such stately, proud-looking people, 
Hope was gratified to see the respect in which both 
her father and mother were held. 

She was also much pleased to observe Mrs. Camp- 
bell's quiet propriety and self-possession of manner. 
She ought, indeed, by this time so fax \*o \\aN^>aA<5t- 
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stood the self-respect and perfect simplidty of her step- 
mother's character as to have felt no doubts upon die sub- 
ject But as we have seen, Hope studied the characters 
of those around her with &r less attention than she be- 
stowed upon her own. And she had been all day tor* 
menting herself with iears of witnessing in Mrs. Camp- 
bell the same fussy, servOe obsequiousness which had 
<^n disgusted her in vulgar under-bred visitors at Den^ 
ham Park. But two minutes' observatibn sufficed to 
convince her that all such fears were groundless. Mrs. 
Campbell was as much at her ease as if she had be^ 
sitting in her own dining room, and conversed with as 
perfect freedom and frankness as if her o\ni husband 
and girls had been her only auditors. 

Hope had barely time to observe this, before Lady 
Harcourt's entrance turned her thoughts into a new 
chapel, and engrossed all her intention. 

She was disappointed in that lady's appearance ; she 
was much graver and older-looking than she had ex- 
pected to fmd her. Hope knew she was little more than 
nineteen, but she looked at least thirty. • She had a 
fine, intellectual, thoughtful face, but it wanted ani- 
mation. The expression was good, but* was too 
changeless. 

In greeting Doctor and Mrs. -Campbell, Hope ob- 
served the same curious mixture of particular regard, 
and general statelineas, ^biok bayd struck her in Sir 
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liness predominated, and even towards Anne, Hope 
thought there was very little of the warmth she had 
been led to expect But then Hope did not feel, as 
Anne did, the hearty pressure of her hand ; she did 
not look as Anne did, into those eyes beaming with 
afi^tion and pleasure. 

Lady Harcourt sat down between the two girls, and 
gave each aif equal share of her conversation and 
attention. But her hand rested quietly on Anne's, 
knee, and was fast clasped in one of hers, and its fre- 
quent earnest pressure told the latter her presence was 
remembered and rejoiced in, ev^i when her friend had 
turned from her. 

Lady Grrant asked if Lord Harcourt and his sister 
were nearly ready for dinner. 

Her husband. Lady Harcourt said, would be down 
immediately. But Miss Harcourt was so much &tigued 
with her long ride, that she had advised her to lie down 
to rest, and to have dinner sent up to her. 

^^She was afraid you might think her rude," she 
added, addressing Mrs Campbell ; " but I told her you 
were &r too old and intimate a friend to take offence 
easily." 

Of course, Mrs. Campbell assented heartily ; and 
Lady Harcourt, turning to Anne, said in a low voice, 

"She, as well as my George, ib mo%V waiovx^ \» 
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see yoUy and I am so impatieiit to introduce you to 
him." 

The gentleman's entrance prevented Anne's reply. 
He was a very pleasing looking young man, a great 
contrast to his wife, being as much younger looking 
than his real age, as she was older, and as frank, joy- 
ous , and animated as she was calm and reserved. Hav- 
ing paid his respects to the elder part of the &mily, he 
turned eagerly to speak to his wife's frieftd. 

" How disappointed he must be," Hope thought scorn- 
fully, as she observed this eagerness, and remembered 
Lady Harcourt's half-whispered assertion of his impa- 
tience to know this plain, commonplace looking girL 

But apparently Anne had been accurately enough 
described to him. His expressive face gave no sign of 
surprise or mortification, and sitting down beside her, 
they began to converse at once, like old friends, evident- 
ly much to Lord Harcourt's satisfaction ; and he re- 
mained beside her until they were summoned to the din- 
ing-room. 

I ought to have mentioned the presence of two young 
nephews of Lady Grant's who were staying at the Cas- 
tle. One of these, Mr. Grahame, sat next Hope at din- 
ner ; he was about her own age, gentlemanly and intel- 
ligent, but very shy, as most lads of his age are. He 
did his best, however, to entertain his companion ; but 
she was not entertama\>\e. Ab \a wsviaILy the case with 
very 8bj people, his fixat. aUfcm^\» aX. wQNet^^^TL-««» 
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rather silly ; and Hope set him down as a stupid, awk- 
ward boy, whom it was Ijy no means worth while to 
attend to. She thought herself very imfortunate to have 
such a dull companion, and never reflected upon the dis- 
comfort his shyness caused him, nor thought of exerting 
herself to relieve him, and to second his praiseworthy 
attempts at overcoming his enemy. 

It happened that Anne sat on his other side, and be- 
fore dinner was half done, Hope was surprised to hear 
her engaged in an animated conversation with him. - 
How could the quiet, silence-loving Anne have found 
anything to say to such an uninteresting being ? How 
could she have contrived to animate him into such live- 
ly discourse as he was now holding with her 1 

Very easily, my dear Hope. You have yet to learn 
the strength that lies in self-forgetfulness. Anne never 
thought about herself, or about her love of silence ; she 
only saw that her young neighbor was feeling awk- 
ward and uncomfortable, and exerted herself to set 
him at ease and to amuse him. Having once begun a 
conversation, her mind still continuing free from self- 
consciousness, she was able to direct all its energies to 
find out from his answers what subjects were most like- 
ly to please him, and upon what topics he could most 
easily talk. 

And her labors were rewarded with complete success. 
The young lad was well read, and clever. Ha \iai^^x%r 
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veiled with an invalid fiither, for two or three years, 
through the most interesting parts of Grermanj and 
Italy. He had a real genius for painting; and when his 
enthusiasm made him forget himself and everythiog 
except his subject, he talked not only animatedly, but 
very delightfully. 

When the ladies went up stairs after dinner, they 
foiind Miss Haroourt waiting fhr them in the drawing- 
room. She was a gentle, attractive-looking girl, and 
seemed to entertain die warmest love and admiration 
for her sister-in-law. Like her brother, she showed a 
strong interest in Anne, but she appeared anxious tQ 
leave Lady Harcourt to the full enjoyment of her 
friend's society, and for that purpose devoted herself 
almost exclusively to Hope. 

This was not what Hope had expected or wished for. 
As I have said, she had heard a great deal about Lady 
Haroourt, and had conceived a high estimate of her 
mind and character. She had set her heart upon enjoy- 
ing her conv^-sation, and had iR>rmed a very pleasant 
picture of the impression she might herself make 
upon one whose good opinion was so well worth ob- 
taining. 

Disappointed in this, and jealous, even envious of the 

despised Anne, she felt little inclination for convers- 

iag with any one else. She looked with a kind of list- 

less indifference over acme ftn^'ViooVa ot «Ci!gt«kYing8, 
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wMA Miss Haroourt brought forward for her amuse- 
meat, lUid with which at another time she would have 
been greatly pleased. She hardly attended to her com* 
panion's remarks; her replies were as short and dis- 
couraging as possible, and, in short, she made the task 
of amusing her as irksome and disagreeable as it could 
well be. 

She had no int^tion of doing so. On the contrary, 
she would hare been very well pleased to have made a 
good impression ev^i upon Miss Haroourt ; but she 
had no ocmtrol over her mind, and suffering it to get 
filled wiUi the thoughts of her own disappointment, )she 
had not leisure to think of anything else. 

The gentlemen were not long of following the ladies, 
and Lord Harcourt at once took up his position beside 
Anne and Lady Harcourt, a position whidi he retained 
through the rest of the evening, 

Hope was seated not &r fbom them, and watched 
with a kind of jealous ciuriosity, the liveliness and ani- 
mation of their conversation. Her own companion 
observed this^ and thinking perhaps that she had at 
last found a subject to interest her, she began to speak 
of Anne, and of Lady Harcourt's affection for her. 
,^'She must be an uncommon character, I should 
think," she said ; '* my sister says she never saw any 
one so simple and strai^tforward, so S^ee from every 
taint of selfishness, not merely from s^-sfe^Ti^^\wS» 
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even from self-thinking, self-remembering. Helen 
says she is just the kmd of character one feels that 
one can rest upon, and be under no anxietj or doubt 
as to how she may feel or act under any circumstances. 
And a character upon which Helen rests, can be no 
common' one." 

Anne an uncommon character! This was quite a 
new idea to Hope. Lately she had been thinking her 
kind and gentle, and altogether a more agreeable pei;- 
son than she had at first &ncied her to be ; but com- 
monplace, grave, and dull, were still the terms that 
would most readily have occurred to her, had she been 
asked to describe her 

In her surprise she did not well know what reply to 
make, and was glad when a call to her companion, 
from the other end of the room, itoved her from the 
necessity of answering at all. 

She was thus also left at leisure to listen to the 
lively interesting conversation of the trio^beside her. 
It seemed to take a wide range of subjects ; art, litera- 
ture, and science, were all receiving their share of at^ 
tention ; and, to Hope's surprise, Anne seemed quite 
at home upon all. 

Hope knew that Lord Harcourt was distinguished 

both for talents and acquirements, and that on the 

matters they were now discussing, he was regarded as 

a kind of oracle. She'kxievr t\v«A. Kiav^^^ ^l^o qjiite 

aware of this, and yet s\ie ^«a \a)iLVm% \.o >Kaa.^\^^ 
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much fluency and ease, as if she had been speaking to 
silly Walter Morrison about his flowers. She was 
often, it is true, with a becoming modesty, asking for 
information, and deferring to his opinion ; but at other 
times, with equal modesty, but with spirit and deci- 
sion, she was maintaining her own arguments against 
his, and even on one or two occasions forcing him to 
acknowledge himself vanquished* 

Hope could not understand it. Could this be the 
Anne whose whole time seemed taken up with the 
most commonplace occupations — ^the Anne whom she 
had looked upon as a mere household drudge 1 

That she was the Anne whose kind thoughtfulness 
was ever on the watch for the comfort of others, Hope 
had good proof. It was she who first found out that 
Hope was sitting alone and silent, and she seized the 
first opportunity to draw her into their circle. 

Lord Harcourt mentioned a German author whose 
works Ann^had never seen. But Hope had, she said, 
and she turned appealingly to her. Lord Harcourt 
turned to her also, and in his &ank, courteous manner, 
asked her opinion. 

This was an opportunity such as Hope had been 
•longing for. But now that it came she could not take 
advantage of it. Full of anxiety to say quite the right 
thing, full of fear lest she might say something foolish, 
she could not collect her thoughts suf&cieia^y \Ai Vxicsr« 
what her opinion really was. She blushed, ^ve.«s.V»Xft.^^ 
13 
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looked awkward, and at last expressed herself so 
vaguely and confusedly that it would have been difficult 
to find out exactly what she meant. The consciousness 
of this weighed upon her mind, and prevented her from 
recovering her self-possession. She brooded over it, 
instead of attending to what was passing, and conse- 
quently became more and more embarrassed, and less 
and less able to acquit herself creditably. 

Lord and Lady Harcourt, with all possible courtesy, 
took care that she should not be again shut out from 
the conversation ; but she had the mortification to per- 
ceive that they looked upon her as a mere school girl, 
and that politeness and not interest induced them to 
address her. And she had the mortifrcation of feeling 
that she well deserved it. 

She could not get over it through the whole even- 
ing. In their drive home she tormented herself going 
over and over everything that had passed, seeing with 
tenfold clearness the folly and stupidity of her own 
words, and imagining the brilliant and striking things 
she might and ought to have said. 

The contrast between herself and Anne de^ened the 
mortification. And then cagae the startling ques- 
tion, why should it be so 1 Why should she feel more, 
pain in her own failure from the knowledge of Anne's 
success? And burning blushes rose to her cheeks 
and bitter tears tp ber «y4%, as she was forced to con- 
feea that envy, meMi,\>ase env-y , \^ \a^«a >a.V^ ^siw^A^ 
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in her heart She leant back in tlie dark corner of the 
carriage, and suffered her tears to flow without re- 
straint. She felt bitterly depressed in spirit, and de- 
based in her own esteem. 

But even then she was far from gettmg to the root 
of the mischie£ She was &r from perceiving that her 
self-seeking, sel^eferring habits were the cause of all 
the stupidity she had shewn, as well as of the envy 
she had felt. Nay, even then, the same feult was 
tainting her just self-reproach. She wept, not because 
envy was a sin in God's sight, — ^was a breaking of His 
commandments of love, but because it lowered her in 
her own eyes, and banished the pleasant sel^compla- 
cency she delighted to foster. 

Farther, this same selfishness led her to indulge in 
her own sa4 thoughts, without the least r^ard to the 
feelings of others. She would not exert herself to give 
other than such cold short answers to their kind in- 
quiries about her enjoyment of the party as e£[ectually 
cihecked any farther attempt of the kind, and filled her 
^ood modier's mind with anxiety and disappointment 
<jn her account 

Mrs. Campbellhad seen how much Hope had liked 
the prospect of this evening, and she was much vexed to 
think that the hopes she had formed should have been 
so completely disappointed. She thought also that the 
languor and depression of spirits, under wbidsv "Rsy^ 
evidently suffered, must }ye more deeply ^eat^ ^iSoasv^^ 
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had suspected, otherwise it was impossible that one so 
young could be wholly insensible to the excitement 
and amusement of such a pleasant party as that they 
had just left. Such reflections made her as sad and 
silent as Hope herself. And as Dr. Campbell and 
Anne were no great talkers at any time, the drive was 
a very quite one. And it was a very grave and even 
dull-looking party that descended from the carriage on 
arriving at home. 

Julia came out to the door to meet them, looking as 
radiant with gaiety and beauty as she had done when 
in full dress, and full expectation of a gay evening. 
All her patient's crossness and unreasonable fretful de. 
mands had been unable to wear out her temper or 
spirits, or to banish the bloom from her cheeks, or the 
light from her eyes. Her laughing face, her dancing 
step, her cheery voice, made a striking contrast to the 
pale, depressed-looking Hope who walked by her side 
through the hall. 

And yet Julia had tasted disappointment that even- 
ing as well as Hope. The difference was that Julia's 
disappointment was now quite past, while poor Hope's 
had Igft a bitter sting behind. 

The following morning brought disappointment to 
the whole family. From Ernest's last letter they had 
been hoping to see him even that very day. But in- 
stead of himself came a \eit\«t, ^Sb^vsv^ that his sick 
oompanion was still too xmvreW \xi \ife V^ ^qtvr^ vaS^. 
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that his summons to his other friends had not reached 
them before they had set off upon a further round, so 
that it might still be another week before he 6ould start 
on his journey home. 

This was a bitter disappointment to all. It was 
now almost the end of October, and early in November 
Ernest ought to be in Edinburgh attending his classes, 
so that every day's delay in his arrival shortened his 
visit by another day. But in the exertions each made 
to make up to the others for this disappointment, every 
one but Hope found the time pass pleasantly and quickly 
away, and the end of another week soon came round 
again. 

To Hope that week passed drearily and heavily. 
She thought of no one's disappointment but her own, 
and upon it she brooded constantly. Dissatisfied with 
herself, she grew more and more discontented with all 
around, more and more unable to bear the little daily 
trials, and more and more unable to enjoy the little 
daily pleasures. Her step grew heavy, her eye dull, 
her manner listless and indifferent in the extreme. 
She seldom took any part in the conversation around 
her, shewed no interest in what concerned the others, 
and then found fresh food for melancholy in seeing how 
oflen her presence was forgotten by the younger mem- 
bers of the family, and how unimportant, how useless 
she was to all. 

The only amusement which broke u^ti >iXv^ xtisswi- 
16 
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tony of this week of wwting was a visit from Millicent 
Carnegie, who spent a day with them. 

But even this pleasure brought disappointment in its 
tram. We know how apt Hope was to estimate her 
friends by what they were to her, and not by what they 
were in themselves. We know also that she felt hut 
little interest in anything in which she had not the prin- 
cipal share. 

In looking forward to this visit, she had, according to 
her usual custom, planned it all out. She had thought 
of many subjects she wished to discuss, of many things 
she wished to say to Millicent. Subjects and things, I 
am sorry to confess, principally about herself, and her 
own concerns. And when matters turned out different- 
ly from what she had arranged, when no opportunity 
was given her for the conversations she had laid out 
she felt provoked and disappointed. 

Millicent was as amiable, sprightly, and entertaining 
as she had been on the day Hope spent at the Vale. 
But Hope did not enjoy her society as she had done then* 
Then all Millicent's time and attention had been given 
to her. Now it had to be shared with others. Then 
Hope had been her only object, now she could not even 
persuade herself that she was the first among others. 
A little observation sufficed to show her that Anne's 
society was preferred to hers. 

Hope did not reflect that this was very natural. She 
did not recollect that '^i\V\vcfetv.\?% a^i^«:\xv\«w5,^^\^ -wvn5\ 
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herself had been of one's day's duration, while she and 
Anne had been intimate for more than a year. It did 
not occur to her to ask herself what peculiar claims she 
had to Millicent's exclusive, or first regard. She only 
felt that all her hopes had been disappointed, and felt 
aggrieved in consequence. Again, the bitter pangs of 
envy wrung her heart, and were again succeeded by the 
still more bitter pangs of self-reproach and humiliation. 
So that the mortification and grief, which followed this 
visit, far more than counterbalanced any pleasure it 
might in itself have yielded her. Her depression and 
melancholy settled down after it even deeper and black- 
er than before. 

Her father and mother were becoming seriously un- 
easy about her. Her languor and listlessness were un- 
natural in one so young. Nothing interested, nothing 
pleased her, nothing seemed even to pain her. 

All this was so different, too, from what they had 
been led to expect from Mrs. Denham's descriptions of 
Hope in her letters. She had always spoken of her as 
fiiU of life and energy, always busy, always happy, and 
enjoying every little pleasure that came in her way. 
Could anything be more different from the present 
reality. 

Mrs. Denham had particularly dwelt upon Hope's 
love of, and enjoyment in, the beauties of natvji^. ^xiA. 
these now seemed feeUnga which had iko existoasi^ Vo. 
Iier mind 
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9 

There was one day in particular that Mrs. CampbeU 
observed this. She, Hope, Anne, and Julia had all 
gone out to walk together. It had been a grey, still 
morning. There had been no sunshine all day, but the 
soft grey clouds were broken up with numerous patches 
of bright silvery light, which seemed to say, that his 
majesty had by no means made up his mind to veil his 
glories for any lengthened space of time. 

It was the very day for a long walk ; no wind, no 
dust, and although the sun was absent, the air was so 
pure and dry that all objects, both near and instant, had 
that sharp distinctness of outline, and that rich, dear, 
through dark coloring, which gives a peculiar charm to 
such grave days. 

Our party walked briskly along the sea-shore towards 
the east, enjoying the healthy feeling of the air, and 
the pleasant crispness of the^ass of the links under 
their feet. 

After about a mile and arhalf 's walk, they turned to 
come home, and then suddenly a scene of surpassing 
loveliness met their eyes. 

Over the bay, far away to the north-west, lay a range 

of high hills ; above them now spread a strip of pale 

but bright blue sky, across whose upper margin stretch- 

^^ delicate lines of pearl-white clouds, shading off by 

almost imperceptible degrees, into the grey mot- 

erhead. 'WYlexeo\xl^i)siJ&fcl»^^ft^^^k<^s^m 
oompamon wi 
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was still behind clouds, but upon this favored spot he 
was pouring down partial streams of soft clear light, 
whose exquisite loveliness no words of mine can de- 
scribe. On ordinary occasions, the hills seemed to be 
one unbroken ridge ; but under this peculiar light all 
their inequalities and variety of outline were fiiUy dis- 
played. Here a roilnded summit stood forward in its 
proper place, crowned with a glory of yellow rays 
Behind it rose a high sharp ridge of that peculiarly darl 
blue which one may see perhaps not ten times in oneV. 
lifetime. There a field of brightly fresh green, seemed 
to have attracted the partial rays by its own peculiar 
charms, and against its brightness stood out the trees 
of the wooded hill in front, almost every branch seem- 
ing to tell against this glowing back-ground. And be- 
low all, one or two stray beams had found their way to 
the water, and were shining on it with a gentle chasten- 
ed lustre, which was more pleasing to the eye, and more 
exciting to the imagination, than far more brilliant light 
could have been. 

Mrs. Campbell and her companions stood still and 
silent, as if struck motionless and speechless by the ex- 
quisite beauty before them. Even Julia's volubility 
was hushed. She could not even exclaim upon the love- 
ly sight. Anne seated herself upon a grassy bank, her 
back to the others, one elbow resting on her knees, her 
head supported by her hand, and bex eye^ ^^^ xx^^oja 
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the spot, as if she never meant to remove them from* 
it. She sat thus like a statue, without moving, 
scarcely seeming to breathe, long after the others had 
gazed their fill, and had passed on; and when she at last 
rose and went slowly after them, there were tears in 
her eyes, and her whole face seemed to shine from the 
feelings of happiness and peace, the exquisite beauty of 
the scene had excited. 

And Hope, nature-loving Hope, how did she feel ? 
Like the others, her mind was at first filled with admir- 
ation and pleasure ; but, before she had looked many 
minutes, the sad, self-pitying thoughts which had been 
occupying her through the whole walk, returned to their 
sway, the sense of enjoyment faded gradually away and 
was forgotten, and long, long before they reached home, 
her countenance had resumed its dull, listless look, and 
one might doubt if the least recollection of what she 
had seen remained in her mmd. 

Mrs. Campbell saw this, and gave a sigh, a patient 
little sigh, as she turned her thoughts to devise some 
new and more successful mode of interesting and amus- 
ing her melancholy charge. 

Until Julia's return, she had always hoped that her 

lively disposition and frank manners might make her 

useful in rousing Hope out of her lethargy ; but she had 

heen rather worse than better since Julia came, and 

now Ernest's arrival v?aa t\v^ oiq\^ \)kvxi^ \.ci ^\NiQh she 

oould look forward witVv a\\>f \vo^e^. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

B R K E S T. 

The fallacy, or reasonableness of such hope, was now 
to be proved. Ernest was really coming. A letter 
was received from him on the Thursday morning an- 
nouncing his safe arrival in England, and that he should 
be with them that afternoon. 

The coach by which Hope had arrived had changed 
its hour, and did not now reach Mainton until past four ; 
and there was a lit4;le discussion about the going or send- 
ing to meet him. 

Ernest had a particular fancy for walking home, they 
said, and he always expected a goodly company to go to 
Mainton to meet, and walk home with him ; and Mrs. 
Campbell looked at Hope to find out whether she might 
wish to be one of this company or not. 

Mrs. Campbell thought that had she been in Hope's 
place, she should have preferred meeting this stranger 
brother for the first time in the quietness of home ; but 
Hope did not think so. In her impatieivofe \o ^^ Vwsv^ 
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she naturally chose the plan that should soonest bring 
them together, and eagerly declared her wish to go. 

There was a little difficulty about it. The walk there 
and back was pronounced to be too long for her. Dr. 
Campbell could neither take nor send them exactly at 
the proper time, and Seaborough did not contain one 
carriage that could be had to hire. If they could find 
occupation or amusement for themselves for two or 
three hours, however. Dr. Campbell said he could take 
Hope and Mrs. Campbell in the forenoon ; and so it was 
decided. 

As it turned out, their time of waiting was much 
shorter than they had expected. Dr. Campbell being de- 
tained, so that they did not leave Seaborough until past 
two, and were not much more than an hour too soon 
at Mainton. 

TWs hour was passed very pleasantly at the house 
of an old' friend and distant relative of the Campbells. 
She was a pleasant, gentle old lady, and shewed such a 
warm interest in Hope, and so much pleasure in seeing 
her, as quite satisfied our heroine's love of importance ; 
and the time passed so quickly, that she was surprised 
when Anne and Julia called for them on their way to 
the coach office. 

They were just in time ; they had scarcely reached 
the place from whence a good view along the road could 
be obtained when Julia exc\a\TCi^^\)i\^\. ^^ ^w« ^^^^^^^ 
and the sound of the wlaeeVs \^as\v^^Tc^. 
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Hope's heart beat quick ; so quick that she seemed 
unable to see or hear. Now she was to see her brother, 
her own, her long wished-for brother — ^now were all her 
hopes about him to be realized or disappointed. She 
grew nervous and agitated, and wished most earnestly 
that she had not come, that she were quietly in the din- 
ing-room at Seaborough. How could she go through 
such an agitating meeting in the public street ? How 
could she have been so foolish as to come 1 

Nearer and nearer came the wheels, and quicker and 
harder beat Hope's heart. Her knees tJ^enabled so 
much, that she felt as if she could not have stood, if it 
had not been for the firm, kindly support of her sympa- 
thizing mother. 

The coach drew nearer, — stopped. She heard them 
say that he was on the box-seat. She felt rather than 
saw that he was getting down. A mist seemed before 
her eyes, a rushing noise in her ears. She was con- 
scious that Anne and Julia drew back, that Mrs. Camp- 
bell led her forward, that her hand was the first he 
grasped, and she heard a voice of deep, tender feeling 
pronounce her name ; but she felt that she could not 
look up, could not speak. She had not even seen him 
yet. 

He had turned to the others, having first drawn Hope's 
trembling hand within his arm, and pressing it to his 
side with such a mixture of affection, "pxi^^, «cA ^^-^ 
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sure as made her heart beat quicker and higher still 
with happiness. 

Presently her agitation began to subside. There was 
something in the firm support of the arm on which she 
learned which seemed to quiet her. She ventured to 
look fully at him ; and oh, what a setting to rest of all 
her fears, what a realizing of all her wishes did that first 
look give ! The fine, manly figure, the bright, intel- 
ligent face, so full of energy and yet of gentleness, the 
beaming smile, the almost womanly sweetness about 
the mouth, and yet the bold, high forehead speaking of 
decision and intellect in no common measure, altogether 
made up a picture no one could be other than satisfied 
with. 

Involuntarily Hope pressed her hand upon his arm 
in her deep thankfulness. He felt it, and instantly his 
other hand had grasped hers, his full, clear blue eyes 
were turned on her, beaming with affection, and again 
he said in a low tone, " Hope, my Hope." 

The tears filled her eyes ; she felt as if she could 
bear no more of such full and perfect joy. 

He had to leave them for a moment to see after his 
luggage. Before he went, he put Hope's hand within 
his mother's arm, with a look that spoke equal tender- 
ness for the one, and confidence in the other, and the 
earnest pressure of Mrs. Campbell's hand as she sup- 
ported the trembling g\T\,T[i\^\."W"^^\AMVQ^\?cvslY and 
deeply she felt with and fox \iex. 
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When all necessary business had been gone through, 
they turned to walk home. Ernest gave his mother 
one arm, and Hope the other, and so they set out. 

Hope did not talk much ; she could not. But there 
was no want of conversation, and she listened with 
eager interest to aJl her new-found brother said, with 
eager interest and heart-felt pleasure. For Ernest's 
every word, look, and gesture were characteristic, and 
characteristic of one of the most happy, single-hearted, 
imselfish natures that ever breathed. "Whether he were 
giving them lively and animated descriptions of what 
he had seen, whether he were expressing his happiness 
in behjg again at home, or asking the minute questions 
of true affection relative to everything connected with 
that home ; every word he uttered seemed to come so 
truly and simply from his heart, and that a heart so full 
of every good and right feelings that Hope could only 
be more and more conscious of her full happmess in 
having sudhi a brother to love and to rest upon. Then 
he was constantly turning to her^ — constantly looking 
at or speaking to her, and even while answering others, 
there were such frequent glances at her as told how 
much he was thinking of her and rejoicing in her pre- 
sence. 

Part of this peculiar pleasure must of necessity cease 
upon their arriving at home. There N<i%a t,\\aw^ <i€ 
course, a good deal of bustle. The dcii'SLtciiV^X^iXs!^ 
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made of, and the boys' numerous interesting communi- 
cations about school, pet dogs, cricket, &;c., had to be 
attended to. Then Dr. Campbell came home, and en- 
grossed a considerable share of his son's attention, and 
Hope was no longer so exclusively the first object with 
him, as she had been during their walk home. She 
must now take her place upon the same level as the 
others, and receive only an equal share of the thoughts 
and words of this hero of the hour. 

She was not so unreasonable as to feel injured by 
this change, but she was very conscious of it, and was 
so restless with planning, wishing, hoping for an oppor- 
tunity of again getting him all to herself, that she could 
not remark, or enjoy as she might have done, the various 
indications of Ernest's amiability, which were constant- 
ly shining out, in his intercourse with the different mem- 
bers of the family. 

After tea. Dr. Campbell had to go to visit a patient 
a little way out of town, and Ernest offered to accom- 
pany him, announcing his intention of calling to see his 
grandmother before he returned,— an intention of which 
both his father and mother cordially approved. Still 
confined to bed, and sufiering a great deal from the ef- 
fects of her accident, she was more fretful and more in- 
clined to take offence than usual ; and Ernest being a 
great favorite, attention fi:om him was particularly priz- 
ed, and any inattention pot^cxAocV^ T«&«DXfe^. 
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After the gentlemen left them, the ladies gathered 
round the work-table. All were busy except Hope. For 
fiome evenings past she had been in the habit of reading • 
aloud to the others. Having observed how much she 
has liked the occupation that first night she had propos- 
ed it to her, Anne had asked her so oftien to give them 
that pleasure again, that it had at last come to be an un- 
derstood thing that she should do it every night. She 
did not always read with so much spirit as she had done 
that first night. Often she allowed her mind to go on 
with the train of thought she had been pursuing before 
she began, and so failed to enter into the meaning of 
what she read, or to give the proper emphasis. Still 
she was by habit an excellent reader, with a pretty pro- 
nunciation, and a very pleasant voice. And the plea- 
sure of being read to was so new to her auditors, that 
even a much worse performance would have been receiv- 
ed with gratitude. Gratitude and praise, we know, 
were things much to Hope's mind, so that altogether 
the hour and a half thus spent were the most agreeable 
of the day. 

But to-night neither reader nor listeners were dispos- 
ed for their usual occupation. They were too much ex- 
cited by Ernest's return, and had too much to say about 
him. So Hope sat idle on the sofa, happier than she 
had been for many a day, and feeling no d\s\>«kSi\fc XftV'sc 
own want of occupation, or desire to slftore \5aaX» oi ^^ 
others. 
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Anne's work was the only kind she could have wish* 
ed to take upon her. It was for Ernest. Ernest was 
a great coDector of all kinds of curiosities, and he had 
contrived to pick up some very fine foreign sea-weeds 
in his travels. These he had brought to Anne, with a 
petition that she should &sten them into his book for 
him. 

As Hope was sitting watching Amie busy with this 
task, Julia, who, as usual, had three or four different 
pieces of work on hand, all requiring to be finished in 
an impossible space of time, turned suddenly round to 
her,Nand said, " Oh, Hope, you are idle. I should be 
so much obliged to you if you would do this for me. 
The skirt of this gown of grandmamma's has all to be 
unpicked. I cannot think, mamma, what grandmamma 
means to do with the old thing. However, I under- 
took to unpick it, and as I have a great deal to do, I 
should be really very grateful if you would do it for 
me." 

Julia's words promised gratitude, but her tone and 
manner expressed that she took it for granted her re- 
quest must be complied with, and that she was rather 
conferring a favor on Hope in giving her work to do. 
Her mind was far too much occupied with her other 
tasks to notice the look of repugnance which Hope cast 
upon the skirt held out to her. But Anne saw it, and 
/mmediately proposed tYiat Hop^ ^o^aJA \ai8A>asst ^^-tV 
ond ahe should help JuY\a. 
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Hope rose with alacrity to accept the proposal. The 
work seemed light and pleasant in itself, and besides it 
was for Ernest. And her pleasure in it was increased 
by Mrs. Campbell's remark that Ernest would like to 
have Hope do it for him. 

Anne shewed her what to do. Ernest was very par- 
ticular in his arrangements. The finer specimens must 
be put in so that he could take them out when he liked, 
and look at them against the light. The coarser ones 
were pasted in, but those were only fostened by means 
of little cross slits in the page of the book, into which 
the comers of the specimens could be inserted. 

Anne carefully sorted the two difierent kinds into 
two packages, and Hope began her task with confidence 
and pleasure. 

But her mind was too full of the gratitude Ernest 
should feel when he knew that she had been so busy 
in his service. She did not give much attention to what 
seemed such an easy mechanical business. She was not 
at all accustomed to work of this kind. In her young 
days her picture-books had all been made for her ; her 
broken toys or torn books replaced by new ones ; she 
had never practised, like other children, the various arts 
of pasting, stitching, and patching, and she knew nothing 
about them. 

The first slits she cut with her knife, by the ft^«i. 
They seemed correct enough until tYie s^^\xcL«a ^«» 
inserted, when its straight contimioua Im^a xe^^-aXfe^ 



\ 
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their defects. They were not exactly opposite one an- 
other, and did not slant in the same degree. Even 
Hope could not think that her first attempt was success- 
ful, and she hastily turned over the page to conceal the 
fact from others. 

But, alas ! the next page revealed a fresh mistake. 
She had put nothing below the page she had cut, and of 
course her knife had gone through. Julia's keen eyes 
at once saw what had been done. 

" Dear me, Hope," she cried in her quick startling 
tones, " you surely never could be so stupid as to cut 
without putting the card below your page. And Anne 
gave it you on very purpose." 

Hope colored high with anger and mortification; 
but Anne hastened to interpose. She could easily set 
it right, she said. And she chose out a very large 
specimen, which she advised Hope to paste upon the 
injured page, and so hide the slits. 

" Still," Julia persisted, " they must be seen on the 
reverse side, and they must have gone through other 
pages." 

Well, Anne said, she had plenty of large specimens 
to cover them all. Some she had got for Ernest in 
the course of the summer, and she was going to seek 
them, when another exclamation from Julia stopped 
Aer. 
Hope, in her confusion aTi3L\gcLOTWi«ifc^V^\i'5iecL\i.^jM|^ 
the pasting brush very Tas\v\y . \^w%^ tc\»x^^ ^^ ^^\. 
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paste extended round the specimen, and then, as she 
hastily turned over this page, it of course stuck to the 
one before it. 

Tears of vexation rose to her eyes, when she heard 
Julia's free remarks upon her stupidity, and upon the 
irreparable mischief she had done to the book. Again 
Anne assured her it could be repaired. But Hope 
could bear no more failures, and hastily rising, she 
said resentfully, that if Julia thought she could do 
nothing right, she had better finish the work herself, 
and that as for her she had plenty to do up stairs in 
her own room, where she meant to stay until Ernest 
came home. 

Mrs. Campbell kindly desired her to ring to get her 
fire lighted, if it were not already done, and Hope 
went up stairs with a feeling of offended majesty. 

Her thoughts were so much occupiedpwith her griev- 
ances that she quite forgot her mother's directions and 
her own pretended business, and sat down to do nothing 
but muse and pity herself 

The happiness she had been feeling that afternoon 
was gone. She thought no more of Ernest, or of his 
affection for her. Every pleasant image had disap- 
peared before those few provoking words from Julia. 
And she encouraged all the melancholy depressing 
thoughts that came iiito her mind, and found a pleasure 
in making herself as unhappy as poaa\b\e. \\. "^^a ^JKe^ 
old story, 

17 
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" I am alone in the world," she said ; " I have no 
one to care for me, no one to be pleased with what I 
do. Ah, mamma, dear mamma, you did not think me 
stupid ! You did not think that I could do nothing 
right." 

And she encouraged her tears to flow, and exag- 
gerated every sad thought and feeling. She was at 
last roused from this sorrowful reverie, by hearing the 
front door open, a step crossed the hall and entered 
the dining-room. 

Ernest had then come back, and she must get rid 
of all traces of tears and go down to hinu 

Before she was ready to do so, the dining-room door 
opened again, and she heard him coming up the stairs. 
She supposed he was going to his own room, and was 
glad to have a few minutes longer to prepare for meet- 
ing the eyes of the whole family. 

But Ernest was not going to his own room ; he 
stopped at her door, knocked, and came in. Hope 
rose to meet him. 

" Mother told me you were here," he said, " and 
that you meant to come down when I returned ; so 1 
thought I should come for you. I have so short a time 
to be at home, that I cannot afford to be without any 
of my home ones for any part of it" 

" And I am sure I should not wish to miss your 
company, when 1 oan ^et it,^^ ^^ was^oxed with ani 
mated frankness. 
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He had come up to the fire-place and stood beside 
her. 

" But mother told me I should find a nice fire burn- 
ing," he said, pointing smilingly at the black grate. 
" She said perhaps you might like me to stay here 
and chat a little by ourselves ; but I cannot call that a 
fine fire." 

•Hope said something about having forgotten to or- 
der it to be lighted, and about not being cold. 

" But you are cold," he said, taking her hand and 
pressing it between both his own. " And what were 
you doing so long in the dark 1 I don't think you are 
fit to take care of yourself." 

"I was thinking — ^thinking of many things," she 
answered in a trembling voice. " Of — of things that 
are past — of — of — " She could say no more. Tears 
choked her words, and she hid her face on his shoulder. 

" I know, I know. My poor Hope, my dear sister," 
he said tenderly, putting his arm round her, and press- 
ing her close to him. 

It was all he said for some minutes. He allowed 
her to cry without interruption ; but when she began 
to recover herself and to look up, and try to smile at 
her folly, as she called it, he then, with even womanly 
tenderness and tact, drew her on to tell him all her 
thoughts, and to speak of those past days, and of her 
whose love had made them so happy and brigjit, 

Hope spoke of Mrs. Denham as her evet-\s\w^\i^xv&* 
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factress and tender mother. She dwelt upon all her 
love and goodness, upon the care she had bestowed 
upon her, upon all the interest and sympathy she had 
felt in her concerns. 

Emest listened with the kindest interest and atten- 
tion, encouraged her to go on, and entered into all her 
feelings and sorrows. 

"She was lyt a woman," he said " whose loss 
could be easily borne. She must have been a most 
fas^jinating being ; so much unselfishness and earnest- 
ness, such a tender, constant heart, such an unworldly 
mind. One does not often meet with one like her." 

Hope listened in wonder, while Emest went on 
describing Mrs. Denham. He seemed to understand 
and appreciate her character as well, nay better, than 
she did. Some traits of which he spoke, had escaped 
her observation, although she now felt that he was 
quite correct in ascribing them to her. 

" But how do you know her so well, Emest ?" she 
asked. 

" Oh, I remember her quite well. You forget I was 
fully seven years old the last summer you and she spent 
at Seaborough." 

" But yet at that age you could not study or under- 
stand her character as you seem to have done," Hope 
objected. 
"True, but the impressioiv o^ «iiN«t^ Vm^^ liveable 
lady was then fixed -upon my \veaT\.-, «a^««\Rfe ^^w^^k^ 
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&ther and mother have taken care it should never bo 
effaced. Why Hope, dear, did you think we were un- 
interested in one who was so near and dear to you ? 
We were constantly talking of her, and I was early 
taught to feel deeply grateful to her who was so tenderly 
caring for my dear little sister Hope.'* 

He said the last words with so much fondness, atni 
seemed to like so much to dwell upon them, that sweet 
tears of happiness rose to Hope's eyes, and she could 
not answer him. After a few minutes' pause, he went 
on. 

" Then as to knowledge of her character, there were 
her letters, you know. She wrote every fortnight, and 
they were so characteristia Delightful letters they 
were. She intended only to make us know and like 
you; but they also made us know and love herself. 
My mother used to read them to us, and used to take 
such pleasure in pointing out the fine tracts of charac- 
ter, so unintentionally displayed in them. And then 
we used to congratulate ourselves upon the happiness 
of knowing that our own Hope was in such good 
hands." 

Hope was still silent ; she was thinking of the great 
contrast between the systems pursued towards herself, 
and towards Ernest, in regard to each other. While 
he had been taught to feel so much interest in her, she 
could scarcely remember ever hearmg woj ixi^DJCviw. 
made of him. 
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Another and more personal reflection kept her silent 
Ernest's loving appreciation of the character of her good 
friend, made her for the first time conscious of the sel- 
fishness of her own way of thinking of her and judging 
her. She had loved her very truly, but that had been 
solely, or very nearly so, on account of her kindness 
and love to herself. Her love had never been pure or 
unselfish enough to enable her fully to appreciate all the 
real beauty of her character in itself. 

Such reflections were termmated by a deep sigh. 

Ernest looked smilingly down upon her, as if to ask 
why she sighed. Hope was glad that the darkness pre- 
vented him from reading her face, or seeing the blush 
of shame upon it. She hastily proposed that they should 
go down stairs. 

Ernest led her down, seated her in the warmest cor- 
ner of the sofa, and sat down beside her, keeping her 
hand in his to warm it, he said. 

" She is a disobedient girl, mother," he said laugh- 
ing. "I found her sitting in the room without a 
fire." 

" Poor child ! and this such a cold night 1 Tmust 
look after you another time ; you are not to be trusted 
to look after yourself," and Mrs. Campbell looked with 
kindly interest upon her. 

In the full blaze of the cheerfiiUy lighted room, the 
p&leness of her cheeks and traces o^ \ftax^ %)t>Qvx\.>ftet ^-^^^ 
were visible. Every one remaxke^ VJftsm.^cA^T^'^ ^^ 
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kindest and most charitable inference from them. No 
one suspected how much ill-humor and selfish discontent 
had had to do in calling them up. It was not the habit 
of the femily to seek for bad motives in the c(Hiduct of 
others. 

Mrs. Campbell and Anne thought it very natural that 
Ernest's return should recall sad thoughts to her mind, 
and that sorrowful as well as happy feelings might have 
been agitating her through the day. 

And Julia, with more reflection than was usual to her, 
recollected -with bitter self-reproach, her free and un- 
ceremonious remarks upon Hope's manner of setting 
about her work. 

" Her mind would be so full of Ernest,'^ she thought. 
** No wonder she could not do it right ; and my finding 
fault in that unkind way, would remind her of her not 
having been accustomed to his ways, and of her not 
knowing how to help him." 

And Julia, with equal kindness and zeal, but with 
less tact than her mother and sister, exerted herself to 
banish all unpleasant thoughts, and to make Hope en- 
joy the pleasure of Ernest's company as much as pos- 
sible. 

Hope was that night very unexpectedly made afvare 
of the nature of these sentiments towards her. 

Julia and Anne's bed-room was in the oldest part of 
the house. It happened that the stack of cJbitMve^^ ^c>n ^ 
It stood In need of repair, and they laad convex \^ ^^«^ 
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for a few nights in what had been the dressing-room to 
Hope's room. There had been a door of communica- 
tion between the two rooms ; but it was shut up and so 
much hidden by furniture, that Hope had never been 
aware of its existence until this evening, when, as she 
sat down to read, the sound of the sisters' voices came 
so distinctly to her ear, that she looked round to find 
out the cause, and saw the upper panels of the door 
above a chest of drawers, just behind her chair. She 
moved to the other side of the fire, and continued read- 
ing for some time undisturbed, until the so^md of her 
own name caught her attention, and she began invol- 
imtarily to listen, without considering whether they 
might wish her to hear or not. 

Julia was speaking. 

" Oh, I know quite well that however provoking her 
stupidity and inattention might be, I ought not to have 
said what I did, still less to have said it as I did." 

Anne's reply was in a lower tone, and Hope did not 
catch it; but Julia's dear, loud tones were distinct 
enough. 

" Yes, I should have remembered how little accus- 
tomed she has been to make herself useful, poor girl ! 
She could not know at once how to set about all these 
matters." 

" We should remember, too," said Anne, " that she 
has never been used to \vave coxa^^^sxvions of her own 
age. She has always \>eeTv iVie oi^^ o\i^, ^\ ^1 ^>«^ 
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has be^i accustomed to have everything go just as she 
might like. We foi^et how little used she has been 
to the crosses and disappointments which members of 
a lai^e &mily have to meet with and bear." 

" Don't say we, Anne. You never forget to make 
allowance for her." 

"Yes, I do, indeed, Julia^" Anne said earnestly. 
"You can't think how much I vexed her that first day 
she came. And I am sure I don't know why I did it. 
We had been thinking so much about her, and feeling 
so much for her. And when I saw her standing so 
sad and lonely in the large desolate looking drawing- 
room, I felt as if I could have thrown my arms round 
her, and cried over her. But that would not have 
done, you know. I wished to make her as soon as 
possible forget that she was a stranger. And so, in 
trying to speak cheerfully and familiarly, I only spoke 
coldly and harshly, and altogether, on that first day, 
gave her reason to think me a most interfering 
unfeeling creature. And I don't think," with a sigh, 
" she has ever got over that first impression." 

" She might have, I am sure," Julia said hastily. 
" If she had the sense of a baby she might have seen 
by this time what you are. And you so good and kind 
to her, so anxious to help her in every way." 

" Oh, don't say that, Julia," Anne said earnestly. 
" I don't do these things to make her lo^e me. \ ^cf^V. 
wish her to love me for such things. 1 cox^A^ ^o xvsi- 
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thing if I were ever to take such a thought into mj 
head, if I were ever to tiiink of anything but simply 
helping to make her comfortable, or to save her trouble. 
I should not care at all for affection that could be 
bought by such services. I like to do them."^ 

Hope's heart filled as she listened to these earnest 
words. And she whispered, " Grood, kind Anne." She 
was for a few minutes engaged in recollecting the vari- 
ous services Anne was daily rendering to her ; and 
felt equally surprised at their amount, and at her care- 
less appreciation of them. And, while resolving to 
watch 'Anne more closely for the future, she again lost 
some part of the conversation. The next words she 
caught were from Julia, and about herself. 

" I really wish to like her. But even you, Anne^ 
must confess that she is quite wrapt up in self. So in- 
different about everything, except what concerns her- 
self neither sorry at what grieves others, nor glad 
when others are glad." 

" But, dear Julia, remember what a great sorrow is 
weighing upon her heart," Anne pleaded earnestly. 
" We cannot expect that she should feel much interest 
in other things. Ah, Julia, if mamma were taken 
from us, what a dreary blank the world would seem ! 
How little interest or pleasure we should feel in com- 
mon daily things V^ 
" Yes, yes,'' Julia wA^ Vn aXo^ \«txfe «CL^m^ xsasfc. 
feeling. 
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•* And then," Anne pursued, " you know Mrs. Den- 
bam was Hope's only one. She had none to love but 
ber. Ah, such a sorrow may well overwhelm her, 
and make her seem cold and indifferent !" 

"It could not have made you cold or indifferent, 
Anne." 

" You don't know, Julia. I can &ncy, in such cir- 
cumstances, one's heart might feel stunned by such a 
blow, and it might be long, very long, before one could 
think of the duties one owed to others, or, indeed, of 
anything but the sorrow." 

" But I do know," persisted Julia. " I have seen 
you in sorrow. When dear little Jane died, whom 
you so tenderly loved, you were not so stunned as to 
forget others, while you strove day and night to com- 
fort and help us all. 

" Oh, but how could any one do otherwise 1 You 
were all in sorrow, and I loved you all. Poor Hope 
has no one to whom her sorrow is what it is to her ; 
and there is no one dependent on her for comfort or 
help. Poor, poor Hope! Oh, Julia, we can never 
fancy how great her grief is. And it is only by seeing 
how it has changed her from all Mrs. Denham used to 
describe her to be, — it is only by seeing that, that we 
can at all understand its depths, or feel for her as we 
should. 

Hope heard no more. Conscience ag^m \^>cJ«. \x!^ ^^ 
whisper it had began during her ta\k V\\)cv "Extift^'t* 
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Then, for the first time, that stem teacher had opened 
her eyes to the selfishness of her love for Mrs. Denham. 
Now it told her with startling distinctness that she 
was as far as possible from feeling such deep and ten- 
der sorrow as Anne gave her credit for. Selfish, rest- 
less discontent, more than sorrow, was the feeling 
which had been filling her mind, and making her so 
careless of every duty, so indifferent about the feelings 
of those around her. At first she had forcibly crushed 
down the true and heart-improving sorrow which God 
had graciously sent to her. In her selfish desire to exhi- 
bit a heroism of her own devising, she had wilfully 
shut her eyes to the lessons He had meant her to learn, 
wilfully shut her heart to the emotions He had meant 
her to feel. And the consequence had been, that all 
the nobler and higher sorrow had gone from her, and 
left her only the meaner and more selfish lamentations 
over the loss of a good which she had once enjoyed. 

Hope did not as yet see all this quite clearly. She 
would not allow herself to see it. She silenced the 
voice of conscience by promises and resolutions to be 
more attentive to others, and more concerned for their 
happiness in the future. She would not allow him to 
shew her the real extent of the evil, or the real magnitude 
of her faults and mistakes. But she soothed her heart 
to rest with self-praise for her candor in acknowledg- 
ing, even so mucTi exxoT, au^ ioT^v«t^ycwq^^^\K^c2in- 
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atk)n to make amends. She allowed conscience to tell 
her that Julians blame of her selfishness was just, and 
that Anne's defence was more favorable than she de- 
served, but having heard so much, she would, for the 
time, hear no more, and went to sleep in a state of sel^ 
complacency very little less exalted than usual. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

BBAEHEAD. 

Ok the following morning Ernest announced his in- 
tention of going to Braehead to see his grandmother, 
as he called Mrs. Maitland. And he asked if the girls 
could go with him. 

Before they could answer for themselves, Mrs. Camp- 
bell told him that she had promised that he and the 
three elder girls should dine at Braehead that day. 

"Your fether and I are to be out at dinner," she 
said, " so we consented to spare you, if you are willing 
to go." 

All expressed perfect willingness. 

" My mother wishes you to be with her in the even- 
ing rather than earlier," Mrs. Campbell added, "for 
the sake of poor old Walter Howison. I told you that 
he was dymg. He suffers terrible pain, but it always 
leaves him about five o'clock in the afternoon, and he 
will then be able to see you." 

"I shall be glad to see \i\mj'* "EiTcxvfts^. «a.\d. "He 
was always very kind to me. Wia-xe a. x^-aJ^ ^^>C\ws. 
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for him, and I suspect there are tew can saj as muck 
He never was popular.*' 

^ No ; that is the reason we are so anxious you 
should go to him. He will see no one except his 
nephew, who takes care of him. Young Walter says 
his imde is in terrible distress of mind, that he knows 
he is dying, and feels that he is not ready to die. But 
he absolutely refuses to see his minister, and says that 
he will speak to no one about his fears, unless he can 
• see you. So of course we are anxious you should go 
as soon as possible." 

" And we shall have a delightful walk," Julia cried 
joyfully. "It will be such a good day to shew off 
Braehead to Hope. I shall be glad to shew you Brae- 
head, and dear grandmamma." 

" Why, Hope, is it possible that you have never seen 
Grandmamma Maitland yet ?" Ernest asked in great 
surprise. 

Hope felt confused, and a little ashamed. She was 
very conscious that she had shewn less interest about 
Mrs. Maitland than she ought to have done, less anxiety 
to know her than would have been becoming, consider- 
ing her near connexion with the family. For some 
days after her return home the old lady had been 
unwell, and unable to receive visitors. And although 
since her recovery proposals of Hope's going to see her 
• had been made oflener than once, she bad Tecfcv^^^ 
them so coldly and discouragingly, tliat \\v«y ^^^'CL^'^^t 
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been carried out. In the light of Ernest's kindJiy, 
sympathizing nature, Hope now saw that she oug&t to 
have felt very difiierently from what she had dooie, 
and she was silent from inability to frame any good 
excuse for her neglect. 

Mrs. Campbell came to her relief. She said, and 
said truly, that the walk was rather long for Hope, 
and that often when Dr. Campbell was going, and 
could have taken her, he had so many visits to pay 
afterwards, that it would have been inconvenient for 
her to accompany him. 

"And shall you not be able to walk to-day, Hope?' 
Ernest asked in a disappointed tone. "It is such a 
delightful walk, and I had so coimted upon having you 
with me." 

• Mrs. Campbell said that Hope could walk there, and 
that they should have the carriage to bring them home 
at night ; but even this concesision did not satisfy the 
young peoplel A walk from Braehead by moonlight 
was the most charming thing imaginable, and they all 
united in begging Mrs. Campbell to consider what a 
long rest Hope should have between her two walks, 
promising, at the same time, that if she felt the very 
least tired, they could ask for grandmamma's carriage 
to bring her home. On such conditions Mrs. Camp- 
bell gave her consent, and about two o'clock they set 
out on their walk. 
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A lovely walk it was» Up that quiet picturesque 
laDe which Hope had admired on the day she arrived 
at home, and across a wild, breezy comnon, over 
which the autumn wind was blowing fresh and brac- 
ingly, and on whose varied clump of hazel, bro(mi, and 
whin bushes the autumn sun shcme bright, cheery, and 
home-like. 

Ernest was a most entertaining companicm, so full (^ 
eajojrment, of intellig^ice, and spirit. 

On their first setting out, he and Julia held a very 
amusing argument about their country acquaintance. 
Julia had plenty of wit and humor at command, and 
with diverting, but not ill-natured satire, described the 
foibles of the Morrisons, the Camegies, and others, 
while Ernest with equal humor defended both them and 
their little weaknesses from her attacks. 

Then their conversation took a graver turn, and Ern- 
est gave them an account of his studies during the last 
session. Ernest was no common student. Ardent and 
enthusiastic in that, as in everything else, he carried 
to his work a perseverance which, grounded on steady 
principle, never failed. He was studying medicine in 
compliance with his father's wish rather than with his 
own. His own inclinations would have led him to the 
church ; but, having resolved to give up his wishes for 
his father's sake, he gave them up at once and for ever, 
and entered heartily and earnestly otit\ve \\fe\vfe\\a^ 
18 
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determined to pursue. No half measures would do for 
him. The knowledge he wished and was resolute to 
attain, must be neither moderate in amount, nor mere* 
Ij technical and superficial in kind. Whatever he was 
to be or to do, must be as great and perfect as the whole 
energy of his decided mind could make it. 

This earnestness of purpose gave a life and interest 
to pursuits which might otherwise have been not quite 
congenial to him, and ensured success of no common 
measure. 

But Ernest had no wish to speak of his successes. 
He only desired that the sisters he dearly loved should 
share with him in all the luxury of having new fields of 
thought und inquiry opened up for their pursuit. He 
did not think of himself as the clever, interesting teach- 
er. He thought only of the beauty and riches of the 
stores of knowledge he wished to put them in pos- 
session of, and of their pleasure in gaining such posses- 
sion. 

He had always been in the habit of giving Julia and 
Anne instruction in the different sciences which had been 
engrossing his own attention, and with his help they 
had gained a fair knowledge of natural history, of bot- 
any, and its attendant science^ vegetable physiology ; 
and latterly he had been instructing them in geology 
and mineralogy. 
He had now much to tell \keni«Joo\^ Us late travels 
in reference to all tbesemattera^wi^^V^^^^^^^^ 
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ft teaeber as he was a judicious and intelligent observer, 
as skilful in. divining what facts would interest his pu- 
pils, as in knowing what would be of use to himself, so 
he could keep up their interest and inform their minds 
without "wearying them, or making his own hobbies 
appear tiresome in their eyes. 

Hope, leaning upon his arm, and listening to his ani- 
mated and spirited descriptions, was happier than she 
had been for many a day ; but not so happy as' Julia . 
and Anne, not so happy as she might have been, could 
she but have forgotten that there was such a creature as 
Hope Campbell in existence ; but while she had to re- 
flect upon that same Hope's knowledge of such and such 
objects, while she had to arrange so that that same Hope 
might make others aware of how much she knew, and 
how quickly she understood, while she had occasional- 
ly to spend a good many minutes in determining whe- 
ther she might not have said something, or left some- 
thing unsaid, which might have given a better impres- 
sion of her intelligence and sense, and so occasionally 
lost the most interesting and important part of the con- 
versation, while all this had to be thought of, and plan- 
ned, and settled, her enjoyment of present pleasure 
could not be so keen, as it might and ought to have been, 
and numberless trifling disappointments must be con- 
stantly occurring to mar her pleasure. 

But on this bright autumn day, it seem.'^ ^ ^c^a:ai<^ \^ 
8&y anything about disappointmenta, ^^ ^o\i^^^^ 
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joice that our poor heroine is at least in sofoe degree 
happy ; and we should shut our eyes to the little draw- 
backs she may experience from perfect satisfaction, 
And so we carry her up the pretty avenue of Braehead, 
with a lighter heart and a cheerier face than she has 
worn since she left Denham Park, 

As the name implies, Braehead was at the top of a 
hill ; but while what might be called its own hill, sloped 
down to the south and west, others higher than itself 
rose to the north and east, so tliat it combined the ad- 
vantages of the pure air and commanding view of a 
lofty, with the warmth and shelter of a more lowly sit- 
uation. I was going to call it a very pretty place, and 
so in truth it was ; but when at Braehead, I always used 
to feel more impressed by its great pleasantness, than 
even by its beauty. It was old-fashioned, of that fash- 
ion which had more regard to pleasure and comfort than 
to mere show. I always fancied that its original pos- 
sessor must have been a comfortable, liberal, large- 
hearted kind of man. One who liked to have the best 
of everything, and to have plenty of that best, both for 
himself and friends. Abundance was the first idea that 
presented itself to your mind, as you looked round the 
place — plenty of space, plenty of sunshine, plenty of 
air, were characteristic of both the within and the with- 
out doors, and plenty of many good things besides. No 
trees seemed to have suck ^ \\3C3L\rc\"WQ.t and healthy 
growth as the oaks, elms, atL^\>^^^>^^^ ^\,^^^^^^. ^^ 
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orchard for twenty miles round bwe so many, or so 
good apples and pears as its orchard did. No peaches 
or apricots were ever so large or so well-flavored as 
those which grew upon the famous south wall of its 
sunny garden. And the pompous gentleman, at the 
head of the gardening department of the Castle, would 
have been very proud, could he, any year, have produc- 
ed roses, carnations, or stocks, to equal those exhibited 
by the humbler Sandy at Braehead. 

The appearance of the mistress of this fair domain 
was quite suitable to it. Not that there was anything 
ample in her figure or dimensions. Among her poorer 
neighbors, she was often called " Our Little Old Lady." 
But such a pretty little old lady, with such an air of 
quiet happy repose over her whole person, such an ex- 
pression of serene benevolence, of placid contentment 
in her face, as suited remarkably well with the peculiar- 
ly sunny beauty of her home. 

When I speak of Mrs. Maitland as being quiet and 
placid-looking, you must not fknoy that she was one of 
those tormentingly mild, calm people, who are always 
smiling and contented, only because they have no 
strength or depth of feeling to make them ever be other- 
wise. You could not have supposed this for a moment, 
had you been in her parlor that bright autumn day, 
had you seen the heartiness of her welcome to her 
young visitors, the tremulous, almost tearful joy and 
affection of her greeting to Ernest, "wVvo 'SR^a «X:^W3^ ^ 
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great favorite, and whom she had not seen for some 
months. 

He on his part seemed equally glad to see her. 
There was something beautiful and touching in the kind 
of boyish simplicity of his manner, as he bent his tall 
manly figure to receive her kiss, and in the atfectionate 
deference with which he, the cultivated, accomplished, 
and talented scholar, listened to every word uttered by 
the simple-hearted old lady, whose only wisdom was 
that which comes from the heart. 

And it was a deference which it well became him to 
pay, her to receive. Yes, all honor, all reverence be 
to the single mind, the true, earnest, imselfish heart, 
which had carried you, gentle, humble, imassuming old 
lady, through the trials and labors of life, as no mere 
force or keenness of intellect could have done. 

Mrs. Maitland was like her daughter in some re- 
spects ; but with as much cordiality and kindliness, she 
had perhaps more gentleness than Mrs. Campbell, more 
quietude of character. One could not look at the beam- 
ing benevolence of her face, and feel any doubt that 
upon an emergency she could undertake and go through 
with any amount of active exertion, which the wants or 
happiness of others might require ; but active exertion 
did not seem to be so much her element as it was Mrs. 
CkmpbelVs, One could not fancy her getting so quick- 
ie and cheerily througli tVve maxMoV^X^w^ ^nxkoAssA 
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upon the superintendence of a large household, as her 
daughter did. Perfect willingness might be there, but 
one felt that strength of body or of mind might be want 
ing. To sit in her sunny parlor enjoying her books, 
her flowers, and her birds, seemed most congenial to her 
nature and taste. And very thoroughly she did enjoy 
them — ^very pure and discriminating was her love of the 
beautiful and the good — ^very loveable and very inter- 
esting did that enjoyment and appreciation make her. 

Even Hope, the generally fastidious Hope, was 
charmed with her, and freely confessed to herself that 
Julia's earnest desire to show off such a grandmother 
was highly reasonable. 

There was perhaps nothing more remarkable about 
Mrs. Maitland than the wide range of her sympathies. 
She seemed to feel for, and with, every one of whom 
she had ever heard. She asked Hope about her friends 
the Markhams, with the interest of one who had known 
thom all her life, and with as full an understanding of 
their characters, although she had never seen one of 
them, had never heard of them, except through Mrs. 
Denham's letters. And all Ernest's college compan- 
ions seemed as familiar to her, as her own everyday ac- 
quaintances. She seemed to understand their various 
fe>elings, trials, ,and circumstances, as if they had confid- 
ed in her all their lives. 

Julia, always accustomed to speak her tho\i%\it&^ 
laughingly remaxked upon this pecvxUaxSX.^ Vi "^^3%% 
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Maitland herself, when the ladies were left dlone 
after dinner, Ernest having gone to pay his proposed 
visit 

" I cannot think, grandmamma," she said, " how you 
contrive to remember about all these people, or to keep 
up any interest in them. I should really like to know 
your recipe for it. I could quite fancy that it might be 
very pleasant to be always able to surround one's self 
with an imaginary circle of dear friends as you do. Do 
tell me how you manage it." 

" Indeed, my dear," she answered simply, " I don't 
manage. I don't think of managing anything about it. 
I can't help feeling a great interest in these young lad- 
dies, Ernest tells me about, struggling on to win a fair 
and honorable way in the world. I don't see how any 
one can help wishing them well, and being anxious to 
hear how they are getting on." 

" Well, but, grandmamma," Julia persisted, " every 
body does not remember about them as you do. Every 
body does not realize their position as you do. That is 
the art I wish you to teach me." 

" But really, my dear Julia, I know of no art about 
it. I feel an interest in them, and that is all." 

"But, grandmamma," Anne interposed, "did you 
always feel as much interested about people who were 
strangers to you, as you do now?" 

" Why no, my dear, 1 di^ iv.o\., \ ws^^\k> "V^^ a. selfish, 
rfioughtless lassie, carmg very Y\\JJ\.e iot o'^Owst ^^'^s^J^jS^ 
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joys and sorrows. But I did not change, or try to change 
from any goodness in me, but only from a wish to make 
myself happier." 

"But how, grandmamma 1 Tell us all about it," 
Julia cried, moving nearer her grandmother. 

" All about what, lassie 1 There is nothing to tell," 
she answered, looking a little puzzled. 

" All about your changing from not thinking about 
other people, to feeling interested in them." 

Mrs. Maitland smiled. 

" You want a story, bairn, that is what you want," 
she said, stroking her hand kindly over Julia's hair. 
" You want to set me a talking about old days and old 
things, as you have so often made me do before." 

Yes, Julia said laughingly, that was exactly what 
she wanted. She liked to hear about olden times, and 
besides, she liked to kn&w that grandmamma had once 
been as selfish, and thoughtless as «he was. There 
was the greatest possible comfort in hearing that, she 
said. Because she should feel quite satisfied, could she 
only turn out a twentieth part as good as grandmamma 
was now. 

The simple-hearted old lady took no heed to the im- 
plied compliment. Julia's questions had carried her 
back to her young days, and she began to speak of 
them in a dreamy kind of way, as if she were living 
them over .again, and were quite unconscious of speak 
ing to any one but herself. 
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*' Yes, I was a thoughtless, selfish lassie,'' she began. 
^ Hie good old uncle and aunt who took me to their 
home and heart, when my father and mother had left 
me a lonely orphan, they loved me so dearly, they 
were so completely wrapped up in me, that perhaps it 
was natural I should think myself, and my concerns, 
the most important matters in the world. It might be 
natural, but it was not right. The more they loved 
me, the more I should have loved them. The more 
they cared for my happiness, the more I ought to have 
cared for theirs. 

"So it should have been, but so it was not. From 
morning to night I sought my own pleasure, thought 
of my own pleasure alone. I was not an ill-tempered 
or wayward child. How could I be, when everything 
went so well with me, when ev^ry one sought to please 
me, and no one ever crossed my wishes ? But I was 
selfish, wholly selfish. 

" I was not happy in this selfishness. How could I 
be 1 God never meant his creatures to live for them 
selves alone, and none can be happy who do so. 

" As I grew older, I began to understand this. I 
began to feel a restless craving to be of use to some 
one, to serve some one. I was as fond of my garden 
then as I am now. And when I walked through it, or 
worked in it, and delighted in its beauty, I used some- 
fames to feel bitterly that t\ie ^et^ ^o^^"t% txjjfiaftd the 
end for which they were create^i^ietiU^t \)!msg:\ 5^^,^^Wv 
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they at least by their beauty and fragrance gave joy to 
many a heart ; while I was seeking only to bring joy 
to my own, and careless about every one else. 

" But why should I go on so 1 Why should I not 
even now begin to imitate my favorite flowers? I 
was not at all clever. I never could distinguish my. 
self in any way. I never could be like the rose, or the 
lily. But there were other humbler flowers which I 
might resemble. 

" I remember it was a lovely spring day on which 
such thoughts first struck me, and my eye fell upon my 
little favorite primrose. Other beauties might be fair- 
er, might be more stately. But I had always felt that 
none were to me more speaking than this little up- 
looking flower. It had always seemed to me to speak 
of a quiet, healthy cheerfulness. As its slender stalk 
rose so steadily out of its sturdy green leaves, it had 
an air at once upward-springing and unassuming, at 
once independent and humble. 

" Such could I wish to be. Such was I resolved to 
be. And I gathered a blossom, and placed it in my 
bosom, while I said joyfully, that henceforth my little 
&vorite should be to me at once a teacher and an em- 
blem. 

*' But it was not so easy to learn its lessons all at 
once. Now that I began to watch myself, it seemed 
as if nothing could be more unlike my primrose than 
I was To whose heart did I ever send a glow of plea- 
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sure, as it did to mine 1 What company did I cheer 1 
What doud did I ever try to charm away ? On the 
contrary, how often did I sadden and distress all 
about me by a dull, gloomy dejectidn, for which I 
could assign no rational excuse 1 How did I al- 
low myself to fret, and mope, and pine, only be- 
cause it rained when I wished for fine weather, or 
because the sun shone when my garden wanted ram? 
And how much discomfort did this moping bring upon 
those too kind friends, who only liyed to make me 
Iiappy 1 

^' I thought how many trials and aamoyances they 
must have, of which I knew nothing. How entirely it 
was my duty to be the sunshine of their old age. , And 
yet how far was I from being so ! And how constant- 
ly, in spite of all my efforts, did I fail and sink back 
into my old selfish habit of thinking only of my own 
joys and sorrows, and being quite careless as to how 
far my mood of mind was suited to theirs, or not. I 
did not seem to make any progress in getting the bet- 
ter of it. And I did not see any new or better way of 
doing so. 

" In this difficulty I applied for advice to the one 
dear friend of my own age, which our quiet country 
neighborhood afforded me. 

" Anna Harley. Her name sounds like music in my 
ear still. She was, m some T^s^ciX.'a, ^Xtwcfcd m circum- 
stances similar to mine. ^\ve ^«.^,\\^?l^ \£i^,^^ ^3^-5 
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young tbing in her own home. She lived alone with 
her fkiher. But in mind, she was very different from, 
very far above me. I never saw any woman who had 
such an intense thirst for knowledge, such a power of 
acquiring it. Learned women were very rare in those 
days, and very unpopular. But no one thought of dis- 
liking or despising Anna for her learning. No one 
could think it unbecoming, that the only child should 
seek to enter into the pursuits of her widowed father. 

" I always went to Anna in any distress or difficulty, 
and I always found her ready to sympathize with me, 
and to advise. In my present trouble she could not 
understand my feelings from having shared them. 
For she was the most devoted daughter, and always 
sought her fether's peace and happiness far before her 
own. But she had the art of entering into, and under- 
standing the feelings of other people; I think, because 
she gave her full attention to the matter. At any rate, 
she fully entered into mine, and strove to strengthen 
my resolution, and to help me to keep it. 

" I could not be happy, I told her, unless I could 
make others happy too. I was pining with the restless 
wish to add to the happiness of some one. And yet, 
whenever I tried, some mean selfish thought or wish 
came in, and spoilt my very best efforts. How could 
I get out of myself? I asked her. How could I learn 
tiie art of helping ot^rs ? 
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H must get some occupation hr my thoughts away 
from myself; she replied. I had often told her, she 
said, that she was more self-forgetful than I could ever 
be. If it were so, she could only ascribe it to the &ct 
that she had so much to think of, from her many 
studies and her &yorite books. 

^' But then I was not as clever as she was. I could 
not occupy myself with books as she did, I said. 

" But I could with flowers, and birds, and beasts. I 
loved them all dearly. I might learn more about them, 
and interest myself in observing their habits and na- 
tures. Anything would be useful, that could make 
me forget myself, and my own little concerns and 
cares. 

" I felt that thi» veas a happy suggestion. And still 
happier was the next, that I should teach myself to 
study people. I had always had a taste for such study. 
And if I were ever to learn to help others, of course I 
must first learn to understand them. I must learn to 
know what they had to grieve or please them, to know 
how they felt, or were likely to feel. 

" And from that day I began to look out upon other 
people*s characters and circumstances. And I soon 
found, that no study in the world could be more inter- 
esting, no knowledge so useful. 

"So you see, my dears, the end to my long story is 
simply this, that if I do taS^ft mox^ VoXetwJL m those 
around me than ftome otViex i^eo^\^,VL wni«^^^\a.\sa 
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goodness in me. I was driven to it from a mere desire 
for my own happiness." 

" Yes, grandmamma," said Julia, " but — "she stop- 
ped, and lodced archly up in her grandmother's face, 

"But what, my dear r 

" But there are not many people who can only find 
their own happiness in the happiness of others." 

Again the Implied compliment fell off from the old 
lady's simplicity of thought and feeling. 

" Believe me, there are more than you think, my 
child," she said earnestly. " Perhaps people don't know 
it so well as I was made to know it. But that was 
because my great selfishness had first made me more 
unhappy than less selfish people can ever be." 

Here Ernest's return interrupted the conversation. 
He was looking very grave and sad, very unlike him- 
self. He came in silently, and sat down beside Mrs. 
Maitland without even looking round. He seemed 
scarcely to remember that any one was there. 

They all looked at him inquiringly, but no one cared 
to break the silence imtil he chose to do so himself. 

He had rested his elbows on his knees, and had hid- 
den his face between his hands, apparently absorbed in 
deep and most painful musings. After a few min- 
tes he seemed to rouse himself, with a deep-drawn sigh, 
and sat up in his chair. Mrs. Maitland laid her hand 
soothingly on his arm. He took it m Wk Ysaa q^tcl^ 
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and began to stroke it in an affectionate but absent 
manner. Then Julia spoke, she could bear silence no 
longer. 

" Did Walter know you ?" she asked. 

He started at the sound of her voice as if suddenly 
awakened from a painful dream. 

"Oh yes, he knew me quite well," he answered. 
" He has perfect ^possession of all his senses. But, oh, 
how changed he is ! And in such deep sorrow, — ^more 
than sorrow, — despair. Oh, grandmother, I never saw 
it before. It is terrible to witness." 

And he quickly withdrew his hands from hers, and 
again buried his face between them. Another long, sil^it 
pause followed. Ernest seemed unable to compose 
himself. When he at last removed the shade from his 
face — no shame to his manhood — ^there were tears on 
his cheek. 

He began gradually to tell them what had passed. 

" He was sleeping when I went in," he said, " and I 
sat down beside his bed to wait until he awoke. He 
is so much changed, I thought I should scarcely have 
known him. I could scarcely believe that he was the 
same man I had seen six months ago, so hale and hearty^ 
so strong, so proud in his strength. 

" His sleep vas troubled, and very soon he awoke. 
He stared wildly for a moment, but recognised me 
almost immediately, and atcwii^^ «xA\v^d out his hand 
to me, his poor, wasted, fe\emV>ftaxvd. 
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^' ' I am glad to see jou, Master Ernest,' he said. 
* You are the only being on the i&ce of the earth that I 
have ever loved, except myself, and I feel a better and 
a happier man while I have you beside me.' 

" I did not know what to say. I could not contra- 
dict his implied self-blame. Even when I was a mere 
child, I had known, and been proud to know, that I 
was the only creature he cared for. And since I have 
come to understand better the sinfulness of his misan- 
thropy, I have been only the more deq)ly conscious 
of it. 

'' I said that I was sorry to hear that he suffered so 
much. 

" * That is nothing — nothing,' he answered ; ' but do 
you know that I am dying, and dying without hope ? 
Without hope,' he repeated in a slow, deliberate tone, 
fixing his keen grey eyes upon my face. 

" I was startled at his entering upon the subject so 
suddenly. He had always been such a reserved man. 
As steadily as I could, I said, that he sinned against 
the Lord's grace who said, that he was without hope 
so long as he was on this side the grave. 

"*Ay,'he answered with an indescribable kind of 
scornful bitterness against himself. ' And what hope 
can there be for such as I am ? Self has been my god 
all my life long, and shall be to all eternity. That 
shall be my punishment, and truly one g^teaX«t ^^5qsss^\ 
can bear. Ilunky^ and he grasped my \vaxvflL'W^V)fiL^^^xl.• 
10 
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All yehemencd, ^ ddnk whftt it must be to hKv% <mlj 
one thought, one craying fbr erer and evet, Imd that a 
craving that can never be satisfied, I have pleased 
self, and exalted self here ; there I shall never, nev^ 
cease to desire to do so, and never, never, have the 
smallest hope of getting my desire*' 

" I scarcely know what I said, words seemed so use- 
less. But I said something about its not being; yet 
too late. He interrupted me almost fiercely, — 

***You do not know what you say. As the tree 
falls, so it lies. What is there in death to change me ?' 

"'Nothing in death,' I said, eagerly; *but every- 
thing in the grace of Grod.' 

" 'And what is there in me, that I sho>uld get that 
grace now?' he asked in that peculiar bitter tone. 

" * Nothing, oh, nothing in you. But all in the 
Lord. It is for what is in Himself that He saves us, 
not — He interrupted me. 

" * Oh, I know what you would say. Don't I know 
it 1 I know that His grace is free. As free as His 
sunshine or His air. But as we must open our lungs 
to breathe the one and our eyes to see the other, so 
must we open our hearts to let in His grace.' 

"*But,' I said, * these are the mere creations of 
His will. He is our Creator. Our Saviour is the 
Lord, the living Grod. He can open hearts for EBm- 
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^ ^None €aa open my heart,.' he said, almost sullenly ; 
' h is dead.' 

^^ ^But it is He who quiokeneth the dead,' I cried 
eagerly. 

*' * Well, I am worse than dead. The dead cannot 
oppose. I am Grod's enemy.' 

" * Christ died for the ungodly. While we were yet 
enemies, He died for us.' 

" ' These ungodly, these enemies, at least wished to 
be saved. I have no wish, no desire, no feeling except 
of despair— despair ;' and he turned away his -head, 
and the whole bed shook with the conyulsive tossings 
of his limbs. 

^^ Oh, grandmother, it was terrible ;" and again 
Ernest hid his &ce in his lumds. 

^^ And could you give him no help 1" she asked, the 
tears runing down her cheeks. 

^^ N<me. I tried to speak of the Saviour's love, but 
he stopped me, starting upright in bed, and crying out 
wildly, — 

'< < And that Saviour I shall never know. And that 
Grod, such a Grod I shidl never see — never, never 
love ;' then sinking back, he said more quietly, — 

" * Ernest, you must say no more — not to-night, at 
least I cannot bear it. Gome again as aooa as you 
like ; but no more to-night.' 

<' *At least,' I said, ' let ma pray with you.' 

" * ftray fcr ttie, if you pleaae. I oaanot pray. You 
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are a good lad,' he added, laying his hand upon my 
head, as he used to do when I was a boy. ' You are a 
good lad, and would fain do me good, but you cannot 
^ Perhaps I can do you some. Take warning by me, 
and never be tempted, even for an hour, to think 
slightingly of others. I thought it was a grand thing 
to be above every one, to depend upon myself alone, 
and despise every one else. Fool that I was ! The 
poor idiot, in the dale down there, is above me, in as far 
as his only rational thought is love for his mother.' " 

" And you did pray ?" Anne asked. 

" Yes, I did. And I got a feint glimmer of comfort 
from this slight circumstance. In my prayer I used the 
expression, that we had no plea to bring why the Sa- 
viour should help us, except this one, that without Him 
we were lost ; that if He did not help, none else could. 
And as I said it, I felt him start, and take hold of the 
bed-clothes with an earnest kind of grasp, as if he were 
moved by what I said. But when I bent over him, in 
coming away, and said with tears, O Walter, may the 
Lord Himself help you, he took my hand, and answered 
with strong emphasis, 'That is a prayer that will 
never be answered.' And so I left him." 

" But," said Julia, after they had all been silent for 

some minutes, " I always thought that Walter was a 

really good, I mean a religious man. The neighbors 

used to think him too attVc^t.^' 

" But . his was a fte\E^^\'vgioii;' "SariRs^ «cflw«ii^ 
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^ His nephew said something of the same kind to him, 
and reminded him how much he used to read his Bible, 
and how he used always to pray three times a day. 
But he interrupted him sternly, even harshly, and said, 
that all the religion he had ever had, had only been 
in order that he, Walter Howison, might be able to 
esteem himself. He had worked himself up to a cer- 
tain amount of feeling towards Grod, because he knew 
such was required of every good Christian, and such a 
Christian he wished to feel himself." 

"I think, Ernest," Mrs. Maitland said, "it was a 
good sign his asking you to come back." 

" Yes ; he pressed me very earnestly to come to see 
him again — ^to come every day." 

"But you cannot go every day. You cannot go 
often at such an inconvenient hour," Julia objected. 

" No ; but he told me that as his strength de- 
creases, so do the length of the paroxysms of pain. 
He says he can see me any day after three. And 
I promised that I should go to him every day at 
that hour, unless some unforeseen event happen to pre- 
vent me." 

" And no fine plan or wish of ours will be able to 
prevent you," Julia said, with an affectation of discon- 
tent. 

"You, I am sure, do not wish that it should," he an* 
swered smiling. 
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Whatever Jtilia did or did not wish, she was at least 
anxious to divert Ernest from the melancholy induced 
by his sad visit. And for tiiat purpose she began to en- 
gage him in a half sportive argument about Walter's 
nusMithropy. 

" Everybody knows,*' i^e said, " what a superior man 
Walter is. Why, you nught go through all Scotland^ 
and England too, before you oould meet another in his 
rank c^life widi such a mind, axkd such education as he 
has. No one can deny ihai he is greatly above those 
whom his drcumstaooea might have miade his equals. 
And that he should de^nse them, and wish for no com- 
munion with them, seems to me perfectly natural, and 
only a token of his superiority to them." 

"Supmority of what?" Ernest asked quietly, 

"Superiority of character." 

" No, Julia, you go too far. Superiority of intellect, 
p^haps, but not of heart. And whether the heart or 
intellect i^ould take the higher rank, I leave you to de- 
cide." 

Julia would not give up. There was something grand, 
she said, in a man like Walter. One who could go 
through the world dependent upon, no one. Let Ern- 
est say what he liked, self-dependence was a great 
thing.. 

"SelMependeace, yes; seli^worship, no," he said 
quickly. 
Hope came to Yiia assvsitasvcfe, ^V^ ^«^ ^^io^'is^ 
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those of the mind. 

"The poor untau^t child," fte said, "who gives 
himself to dry tears from th^ eyes, or toi keep sor- 
row £pom the heart pf another child like himself, is in 
doing so superiQr to the wisest pian that ever lived, if 
diat man has Rever done anything to benefit his neigh- 
bor." ^ 

" Well, well," was Julia's half laughing answer. "It 
is all very fine, I dares^ry. But still when one so often 
&ils in doing the good one wishes to do, I don't see that 
one i^ much the better for all (Hie's trying." 

" Oh, yes, certainly the better," Hope said enthusias- 
tically. " Even when we fiiil altogether in doing the 
exact good we wii^ to do, our own heart is the better 
and happier, and often, too, the heart of those we have 
tried in vain to serve." 

" Not the happier, Hope. One cannot be the happier 
for fiulure." 

" Not for the failure, but for the trying." 

Julia slightly shifted her ground, and asserted that 
even where we did succeed, the success was so small, 
it often gave one more pain than pleasure. 

Hope strenuously denied it. 

" Do you not think," she asked earnestly, " that the 
poor mother Ernest spoke o^ is well repaid for all her 
devotion to her idiot boy, as she sees the one right good 
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feeling she has been able to plant in his heart, even al- 
though she can do no more^or him ?" 

"Ah," Emest said thoughtfully, "your theory is 
right, Hope, but not your illustration. I believe she is 
a good mother to her afflicted child. But his love is too 
pure and holy to have been the work of human hands, 

• too unselfish to be the mere fruit of kindness shown to 
him. God Himself has planted that feeling in the dark- 
ened mind, and has, it seems to me, made it so strong 
and pure, in order to make amends for all else." 

Ernest's words about the unselfishness of love, re- 
called to Hope what she had overheard Anne say the 
preceding night, that she did not care for affection that 
was purchased by kindness. And recalled the vague 
glimmering consciousness which had then visited her, 
that she had never as yet known much of any love more 
unselfish than this. She coidd not immediately join 
again in the conversation, and the discussion was drop- 
ped. Her mention of the idiot had caused a diversion 
from the original subject, and Ernest took care to keep 
up that diversion. He knew that Mrs. Maitland's frame 
was as delicate as her heart was tender, and he did not 
wish her to dwell longer upon the sorrowful scene he 
had described. 

The party did not stay late. Considerate Anne 
£iuggested, that as Hope was quite unaccustomed to 

nigbt walks, she migYit. fee\ \)aa co\^\»o TK05ik\f they 
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were late ; and soon after nine they began to prepare 
for departure. 

When the girls came back to the drawing-room to 
wish Mrs. Maitland good night, Ernest suddenly re* 
member^d that he had not seen Sandy, the old garden* 
er. And he declared his conscience would not suffer 
him to sleep unless he went to seQ him. Julia and 
Anne accompanied him, and Hope was left alone with 
Mrs. Maitland. 

She had taken a great liking to the gentle old lady. 
She had been struck with her little primrose tale, and 
now, as she sat looking at her clear, serene brow, she 
thought that the emblem was well chosen, and that, per- 
haps, no flower in the garden could have typified her 
better. 

Mrs. Maitland interrupted her meditations by laying 
her hand kindly on her shoulder, and saying in her gen- 
tle yet earnest tones, " I was so glad, my dear, to hear 
you speak as you did about poor Walter's misanthro- 
py. When you first came you were so silent and sad, 
and seemed so little interested in what was passing 
around you, that I did a little fear you might be 
one of these selfbrooding people who never can be 
happy." 

" I have had much to make me sad," Hope said soft- 
ly, for the old lady's great gentleness prevented her from 
being at all o^nded at her words. 

** True, my love,^^ she said quickly, ^^ KxA \ csvv^ 
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to hskxe liemembered that^ and not haire imputed your 
gravity to less worthy, less reasonable grounds.'' 

Agam Conscience renewed his last ni^t's reproadies, 
and told Hope how little genuine soxrow had to do with 
her gloomy self^tbstraotion. ^le had not leisure to 
attend to the reproof ^ Mrs. Maithind began tospeak 
to her of the dear &iend whose loss she had to mourn. 
And by ber kind and intelligent sympathy, i^e led 
Hope on to speak of all her goodness witli both do* 
quence and pleasure. When the others returned, they 
ibund Hope sitting with her hand clasped in Mrs. 
Maitland's, and the traces of tears on the faces of 
both. 

"How delightful it is to meet with g^uine sym^ 
pathy," Hope thought, as she walked silently by 
Bmest's side ; " how much good it does the heart." 

Ah, dear Hope, could you not recollect that truth 
sometimes when your sympathy might, perhaps, bring 
wturmth and softness to the hearts of others 1 It is a 
cheap way of doing good. 

Perhaps Hope is now getting a little into the way 
of recollecting such truths as these. During the whole 
walk she is very silent, and her mind is dwelling with 
some uneasiness upon certain points in her own cha> 
racter. Pretty often the questions arise, Do I act as 
I preach ? Am I what I commend 1 Do I avoid the 
eirrors I blame? And she is neithei %ble to answer 
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tibem so satis&otorily, oor to dismiss them so sum- 
marOy as she has done on other occasions. 

" Why, Hope, how dull you are looking," Julia sud- 
4mly cried, as a bright ziioonbeam fell on her face. 

Z>ull ! What a w^rd to Sjpply to her. Melancholy, 
sorrowful, she might haye said. But dull! Hope 
drew herself up, and felt injured and provoked. 

But Ernest had turned to look at her with so much 
afieotionate anxiety, had drawn her arm further through 
his own, with so much supporting kindliness, and had 
asked with so muda tenderness if she were tired, that 
Hope's heart rose lightly again, and, in the happiness 
of feeling herself cared for, she foi^ot the pain of hav- 
ing been called dull. 

Again I say, ah, dear Hope, could you not take the 
lesson home ? Could you not learn here how easy it 
is to give pleasure, how very easy to give pain ? 

Ernest kept his resolution of going every day to see 
Walter, He seldom went alone. When the weather 
was at all fevorable, one, two, and sometimes all the 
three girls, went with him. Hope had found, that with 
his strong arm to lean upon, the walk was not at all 
too long for her. She was always one of the party 
and on several occasions Anne contrived that the 
brother and sister should go alone. 

Hope enjoyed these walks much, TaoT^ ^«[f^<sQ^«^^ 
the tite^Uie ones. Ernest spoke so o^^t^^ «cAl ^as^- 
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fidingly to her, that she was encouraged to speak more 
openly to him than she had, perhaps, ever done to any 
one else. She little knew what an insight she was 
giving Ernest into her character in these conversations, 
or how thoroughly she was making him understand all 
her weaknesses and defects. 

But Ernest had the fullest patience with her. He 
studied her character with a tender kind of charity, 
which was one of his characteristics, and was ever ready 
to find excuses for all her faults, in the peculiar circum- 
stances in which her early life had been passed. He 
never tried to lecture her out of them. Lecturing 
could only direct her attention more in upon herself 
and what she required was to have it led out to other 
things. Without ever seeming uninterested, or unsym- 
pathizing in her own peculiar concerns or feelings, he 
was constantly endeavoring to interest her in matters 
out of herself. And even when they spoke about her 
feelings or position, he tried gently to lead her to look 
upon them, in reference to other people, as well as in 
reference to herself. 

His society was doing her great good. Her poor 
craving heart was set at rest by the perfect confidence 
she soon learned to feel in his warm love for her ; and 
thus set at rest, she was better able to see and appre- 
ciate the kindly feelings entertained towards her by 
the other members of the family. Her admiring love 
of Ernest was also tuqt© \niafe\Eva\i «ii^ ^Wating than 
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any feeling she had ever yet experienced ; and so her 
cure w^t on strengthening itself. The more she ad- 
mired him, the more she looked out for something to 
admire, and so became the less engrossed with her own 
character and circumstances. 

In their walks home, the conversation always turned 
upon serious subjects. Ernest never took his com- 
panions into Walter's house. They waited for him 
either at Braehead, or in the cottage of an old woman 
who lived a little nearer Seaborough than Walter did. 
When Ernest joined them, he had always to tell them 
the result of his visit ; and from that the conversation 
often turned upon the more personal religious feelings 
of the young speakers. 

Hope's religious education had been carefully at- 
tended to. She was well acquainted with all the doc- 
trines of the Bible ; she felt much interest in the sub- 
ject, and much delight in certain states of feeling, into 
which she could excite herself in regard to it. She 
had no doubt that she was a real child of God, both 
on account of that interest and delight, and because 
it seemed impossible that she, the good, the admirable 
Hope Campbell, could be anything else. 

This self-complacency was once or twice a little 
shaken by Ernest's descriptions of Walter's state of 
mind. His sel^righteousness and self-de^^tLd&xskS^ 
Beemed to &ad an echo in her lieatt', «eA ^<^ ^^a 
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onoe or twioe a good deal startled to peroave points 
of reaemblanoe between herself and the old man, whose 
faults she discerned more keenly, and blasoed more 
severely than did the others. 

Yes, Hope had less patienoe with Widiter than had 
Ernest and Anne, whose diaraoters wore &r mor^ dis- 
similar to his than hem was. U seemed to her both 
fooli&Ai and sinful to entertain such doubts and fears as 
torm^ited him. 

Ah, poor Hope, you do not understand that fidth in 
the forgiveness of sin seems an easy attainm^it to 
one who has never felt .sin's sinfiilness. To believe 
in Grod's love to ourselves is easy enough, when we 
know little of our own depravity or his pure holiness. 
To believe in 4he possibility of our sanctification is not 
difficult, when we have never realized the utter cor* 
ruption of our whole heart. 

Sometimes when Anne and Ernest spoke of their 
own religious idlings, Hope was a silent and astonished 
listener. In much that they felt, she had little sympathy. 

Their dread and jealousy of sin seemed to her almost 
legal and slavish. She didnot know the difference be- 
tween fearing to be eternally lost on account of our 
sins, and fearing by them to dishonor the Saviour 
who had saved us from this eternal ruin. She could 
not distinguish between the desire to glorify Him in 
our bodies and spirits which are His, and the desire to * 
work out a righteouaneaa o? o\« qtwtu 
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When they spoke of the joy of the Lord's presence, 
she thought she could sympathize with them, because 
she often, by her own imaginings, wrought herself 
up to such a joy ; but when they spoke of the sor- 
row of having the Lord hide His &ce from them, 
that was a sorrow of which she knew nothing. Her 
religious life was smooth and equable, and she was 
inclined to think that the ups and downs of which 
they spoke were the result of some morbid and un- 
wholesome state of feeling. She did not know how 
quickly God makes His own children feel and mourn 
for any turning out of His way ; and she thought that 
there must be something wrong in the feelings they 
described. 

And yet Conscience would not allow her to blind 
herself to the &ct, that Ernest's and Anne's habitual 
state of mind was more healthy than her own ; and 
he often whispered the question. Is your religion as 
real, as life-giving, as fruit-bearing as theirs? Is 
that calm on which you plume yourself the calm of 
healthy life, or of still death 1 

So poor Hope's self-confidence is receiving almost 
daily shocks ; and although she has not yet quite made 
up her mind to let it go, yet she is beginning to admit 
the possibility, that all within her may not be so &ir 
and perfect as. she had once thought. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BEBECCA. 

The first fine day after the one thej had spent at 
Braehead, Ernest proposed going to see his Other's 
nurse, Bebeoca. Her house was certainly too distant 
for Hope to walk there and back ; but Dr. Campbell 
arranged to take her and Fanny in the carriage, and 
the rest were to go on foot. 

Hope was a little disconcerted to find that the driv- 
ing party and the walkers were to start very much at 
the same time. She did not like the idea of paying 
a visit to Rebecca alone, or at least with no more help- 
ful associate than little Fanny. Like all egotistical 
people, she did not get on well with her inferiors. 
Thinking more of preserving her own dignity, or of 
showing her condescension as the case might be, than 
of the feelings of those with whom she conversed, she 
was apt to be embarrassed herself, and to make them 
feel embarrassed also. 

But she could not. beli^ beraelf •, she could only go 
when it best suited Dr. Coek^^^V*^ \sJi!L^\kffit, 'YJws^ 
soon reached the openmg m\^ v^i^-Roo^^N^W^^iT. 
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Campbell had got out the day she had spent at the 
Vale. He handed them out, and then, as he was iu 
haste, drove on, leaving Fanny to guide Hope to the 
cottage. 

A narrow footpath' through the wood led them to it. 
It was a pretty place. The wood receded from it, 
leaving an open sunny space in front, where the old 
woman had her neat garden. The cottage was white- 
washed, and with its daric-colored thatched roof, and 
windows as bright as hands could make them, it look- 
ed both picturesque and comfortable standing amidst 
the trees. 

Fanny led the way straight into the kitchen, a pic- 
ture in itself with the spotlessly white floor, the well- 
rubbed tables and chairs, and brightly-shining pots and 
pans. The one-figure in the picture suited well with 
the minor details, and her occupation, spinning at the 
big old-fashioned worsted wheel, was as picturesque as 
any could well be. She looked up when they came in, 
and then with an exclamation, and a look of genuine 
pleasure, welcomed them, brought forward seats, and 
helped them to throw off some of the extra wraps 
which the cold autumn breeze had compelled them to 
wear, in the open carriage. 

At first Hope had no time for awkwardness. Fanny 
chattered incessantly, and Rebecca had numerous ques- 
tions to ask about each member of tlie femSc^, 
20 
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Thej had not been long seated when a fonrfli was 
added to their party, in tbe person of M0II7, Rebeooa's 
granddaughter, ^e had been for two or t^iree jears 
nursery-maid to the little Campbells, and was mudi 
attached to them. Her fiither's cottage was coi the 
roadside belbre coming to Rebecca's. She had seen 
Fanny in 1^ carriage as it passed, and guessing her 
desdnatiofi, had eome up to see her. 

When she learned f^ number <^the party her 
grandmother expeeted to iundieon, she volunteered to 
go home again for a better supply of fresh eggs and 
butter than the old woman's store afforded, and she 
asked Fanny to accompany her, in order to see the 
little bantam cock and hen &^ was reming for her imd 
Susan. 

Fanny appealed to Hope for permission, and Hope 
could make no reasonable objection, although it was 
with many a secret misgiving, that she saw herself left 
alone with Bebecca. 

She had a kind of dread of her keen^eyed hostess. 
She had a vivid recollection of her manner and words 
upon their first meeting, and it was a recollection she 
did not like. She had always, in her own mind, class- 
ed Rebecca with Hannah, her grandmother's servant ; 
and from Hannah her self-complacency had received 
many a severe wound. 

But Hope's estimate ot ^"a \nto ^«^ xvax. ^j^sSAa cor- 
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reet. In abtewdn^BB tad peaelTalioa tls^ nught be a 
good deal alike, but there were depths of teodemess in 
Bebeoca'» heart, of which Hanoah with all hergwuine, 
though often concealed kindliness, was not capable. 
Bebeoea ooold speak stem truths, if she thought her 
duty required it of her ; but she had none of that plea- 
sure in mortifying others that Haonah too ofl^oi Mt. 

If Hope had looked more dosely, she might have 
seen in Rebecca's expresaiye, sorrow-marked &oe, a 
subdued, diastened look, which Bannah's never wore, 
and which might have reassured her. But she saw 
obIj the quick penetrating glances every now and then 
cast upon herself by the old w<Hnan, as she moved 
briskly about her kitdien, baking for tiie dearly-loved. 
Ekmest his &vorlte scones. 

When t^ said scones were fairly laid upon tibke 
girdle, Eebecca resumed her spinning in the intervals 
of att^iding to their firing ; and Heme's artist j^ropen- 
sities caused her jealous dread to be somewhat forgot- 
t^i, in admiration of the old nurse's picturesque ap- 
pearance, as witii her handsome &ce, upright figure, 
and quaint dress, she stuped backw{»*ds and forwards 
to the large old wheel, the pretty bright kitchen, with 
all its accompaniments of old-feshioned settle, tiiree- 
comered stools, cupboard of bright-colored diina, and 
girdle on the fire, forming a most suitable background 
to the picture. 
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Hope was taking a mental note of it all, with the 
vague intenticm of trying to transfer it to paper for 
Lucy Markham's gratification, when she was startled 
by Rebecca's saying abruptly, — 

" You have a look of your mother too, but you are 
not so like her as Master Ernest, God bless him." 

'' Is Ernest like mamma ?" she asked, her interest at 
once aroused. *' I don't see much likeness to the pic- 
ture I have of her," and she drew out a little miniature, 
enclosed in a gold case, which she always wore. 

Rebecca took it eagerly, and looked on it for some 
minutes in silence, the tears slowly rolling down her 
tear-marked cheeks, and her withered lips working with 
emotion. It was not only sorrow for the gentle young 
girl whom she had indeed really loved, but that fece re- 
called many another dear one, long since gone from the 
sight 

"The featiures are perhaps not the same," she said 
slowly, putting the miniature again into Hope's hands. 
" He has his father's features. But the free, frank, in- 
nocent look, the blitheness of his bonny blue eye, these 
are like his mother. Like her, at least, except when 
sorrow had put out their light." 

" Did you see much of mamma 1 Were you at grand- 
mamma's when she was there ?" Hope asked almost 
timidly, there was something so commanding respect, 
in the old woman's quiet, dQ.«ia\^xkfe^ ^\^^. 
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" No, my dear. I had left your grandmother's long 
before that. I only Jived with her some years while my 
husband was away serving his king and country," draw- 
ing herself up with a look of pride. " When he came 
back without an arm, poor fellow, I went to his home. 
But I saw a great deal of your mother. We lived not 
&r from your grandmbther's, in a cottage by the sea- 
shore. My Thomas liked to be by the sea, on which he 
had fought and bled fiir his country. And your mother 
often came to see me. Tender-heart that she was, she 
took to me from the first, only because I had nursed and 
dearly loved the husband who was all to her. She was 
very fond of the sea-shore. She liked to tv^atch the 
glimmer of the sun on the water. It smiled with her, 
she said, when she was happy, and comforted her when 
she was sad." 

" And she was often sad 1" Hope said moumftdly. 

" Ah yes, gentle dove. Unkindhess, or even cold- 
ness from those she loved ^as what she could not bear. 
She had come among us, so earnest to love every one, 
who in any way belonged to her husband, and when his 
own mother looked coldly on her, it nearly broke her 
heart. 

" Many and many a day she would come down to my 
house, and sitting on the sand, leaning back upon my 
knees, as I sat knitting on the bench before the door, 
she'd look, and look at the sunlight, aa if %Vi<^ ^Qvi^.W^O>& 
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her yerj hetrt awaj. And then she wovAd hide her 
&oe an my knee like a bairn, and sa^r, ' Ah, nurse, how 
I love the nmshhie, how I shoidd like to be out there 
in the sunshine.' Poor darling, it did not need the 
mournful ring of her voice to tell me what she was think- 
ing o£ I knew well she was wishing for the sunshine 
of love and kindness in her home. 

^' And I used, in my poor waj, to try and help her. 
I issed to remind her c^ Him who had promised to be 
her sun ; and I used to bid her look out for such glints 
of sunshine as He gave her. No life was quite without 
it, I used to tell her. And she used to look up with 
those eyes of hers, so blue, so loving, I never saw eyes 
like them, and used to say, ^ Ah yes, Nurse, my hus- 
band's look is to me sunshine indeed, the sound of his 
f^ice, of his step, is my sweetest music." 

Nurse Rebecca paused, and raised her apron to her 
eyes. She had most tenderly loved her nursling's wife, 
and her own words had brought bade past days, with 
the vividness of the present to her heart Hope too 
was shedding silent tears over the sorrows of the mother 
she had never known. Neither of them spoke fi>r some 
minutes. 

"You'll excuse me. Miss Hope, my dear," the old 
nurse at last said in a serious but kindly tone. "You'll 
excuse me, if I ask you if you remember to look out for 
the sunlight the Lord sends into your days 1 Tlieire la 
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ft look abaa^ yeu, mj dear, that makea me ask the 
questkm." 

'^ I ha^e had gorrow deep enough to eloud out the sun- 
flhine," Hope said. 

*' True, my dear, but — You'll excuse me, my dear, 
1 have carried your &ther in these arms, I have loved 
him as if he were my own* You'll excuse me, if I say, 
that the cloud I see in your &ee is scarcely that of sor- 
row. It is more like discontent, my dear, though that 
seems a hard thing to say. It is the Lord's will that we 
should take note of the clouds He sends, but it is not His 
will that we should make thembladcer than He has made 
them, or that we should draw others of our own devis- 
ing over the clear sky He has caused to i^ne upon 
us." 

Hope did not answer immediately. She was less o^ 
fended than might have been expected. But as we know, 
conscience had been once or twice telling her the same 
tale, ftnd she had a pretty strong conviction of the truth 
of her old companion's remark. 

After a struggle to keep down some indignation at her 
freedom of speech, she answered almost mildly, that she 
was obliged to her for her hints, and should certainly en- 
deavor to profit by them. And then hastily turned 
again to the subject of her mother. 

'< I cannot understand how grandmamma could so 
dislike her," she said. 
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'^ Why, my dear, you see ahe had wished for another 
wife for her son ; and &r be it from me to blame any one 
for wishing for such a daughter-in-law as Susan Maitlaod 
was. But it was bitter cruelty, to pay her own disap- 
pointment upon the head of one who had nothing to do 
with it. 

" My dear," ^e added earnestly, after a few minutes' 
silence, " you owe all love and reverence to your pre- 
sent mother, for what she is in herself. But you owe 
them a hundredfold, for what she was to your own mo- 
ther* The truest, tenderest friend that ever sorrowing 
heart had to lean upon. Oh, had it not been for the 
strength and peace she got fix)m that strong, true heart, 
I don't think the gentle, timid dove could have lived 
through that one year. One meets with many kind 
hearts in the ^orld, thank God, but it is not often that 
one meets with such a heart as hers is, upon which one 
can rest one's whole weight, and never be disappointed." 

Hope smiled. 

" That is exactly what I have heard said of Anne," 
she said. 

" Well, my dear, and it is only what she deserves. 
Except in looks, and that, maybe. Miss Anne has less 
spirit than her mother, they are as like as can be. 
They have both the most unselfish, tender hearts^ the 
most helpful natures that ever the Lord gave to any of 
His cr6at^pe8. And d^^d, I don't know why I say 
Miss Anne Viaa less «^\t\\.. ^\ift Sa ojoSfcNwt «xWi» 
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merry than her mother was and is, but of the best 
kind of spirit, there is truly no lack. The spirit that 
is ever ready to do anything, everythinfij to help an- 
other." 

It was a token of Hope's improvement that she list- 
ened to this warm encomium on Anne, not only with- 
out jealousy, but even with satis&ction. A still bet- 
ter token that she did not even remember to commend 
herself for what, at another time, she might have digni- 
fied with the name of generous admiration of a rival's 
eToellenoe. Her heart was^just then too full of her 
mothqr to think of self, or of dear self's admirable 
qualities. 

The dreaded interval before the arrival of the others 
passed only too quickly in listening to Rebecca's recol- 
lections of that mother. It would have been hard to 
say whether narrator or listener was most deeply in- 
terested. Rebecca was never tired of recalling those 
old times, and there was a vividness about her descrip- 
tions which made them very fascinating to Hope. 

Dissimilar as their natures had been, the simple 
tender heart of the shrewd, strong-minded old woman 
had enabled her to understand the gentle lovingness of 
the timid sensitive girl she described, and her warm 
affection for her added a grace and beauty to her pic- 
ture that nothing but affection could give. 

Hope felt quite vexed when she heard t\» Q\^iTa%- 
wg^ times of Julians vdice, always ftr«t \i'^Mc^^ wA <«»« 
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the whole party ooming up the little path to- the gar< 
den gate. 

A merry luncheon it was, and full justice was done 
to the good things Rebecca had provided for them. 
Her new-baked scones, fresh eggs, sweet butter, and 
rich cream, might have tempted the most £tstidiou3 
appetite. While our friends, after their long walk 
through the bracing autumn air, brought appetites that 
might have relished much poorer fare. 

They were a large, as well as a merry party. Being 
Saturday, the three school-boys were of the number, 
and so was Mrs. Campbell. She had not intended to 
come, but Ernest had coaxed her, and, as she said, no 
one could resist his coaxing. The only duty that ought 
to have interfered, was the daily visit to Duke's Court. 
But Erftest had persuaded his grandmother to relin- 
quish what she considered her right, by promising to 
remain with her during afternoon service on the fol- 
lowing day. And Ernest was such a favorite, she add- 
ed, with a proud fond look at his handsome, animated 
&ce, that such a promise could make up for any depri- 
vation, 

Hope was disappointed of the expected pleasure of a 
walk home with Ernest. They lingered at Rebecca's 
so much longer than they had intended, that he found 
he should have no time to go to Walter's, except by 
making a short cut straight across the hills. Julia 
Aod the boys, whom no length of walk could tire out. 
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went with him, and Hope and Mrs. Campbell, Anne 
and Fanny went more soberly and quietly home. 

But although it was a disappointment not to have 
Ernest, Hope enjoyed her walk very much. It was 
the road of which Mrs. Campbell had spoken as being 
a &vorite of Hope's mother. Every turning had 
some association with her, and most naturally led the 
conversation to her. 

As we know, Hope's heart had been softened, and 
made self-forgetful by what had passed between her- 
self and Rebecca. She was in a fit state to observe 
and feel grateful for the indications of good and tender 
feelings, both towards herself and her mother, which 
Mrs. Campbell was constantly displaymg; and she 
felt more love for her, more reverential admiration of 
her character than she had ever before experienced. 
Before they reached home, her heart seemed full to 
overflowing of such right and well-deserved emotions ; 
she felt a desire to give them expression. 

But, like all self-conscious people, Hope was shy in 
expressing her feelings. It was very seldom that she 
could yield to the natural impulse of the moment; 
and even when she had turned to Mrs. Campbell to 
say something of all she felt, the remembrance that 
Anne was behind them, the dread of making hersdf 
ridiculous, chained her tongue, and checked the earnest 
words that had risen almost to her lips. 

But it BO happened that Mrs. Camif^wSV W^^*^^ 
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Hope to her room to giye her a letter which had come 
for her in her absence. In slowly ascending the stairs, 
Hope had been musing upon her mother's tender kind- 
ness, to herself, even until her eyes were ftdl of tears, 
as her heart was full of gratitude ^ and when she took 
the letter from her hand, an irresistible impulse prompt- 
ed her to put her arm round her, and hiding her fikje 
on her shoulder, say in a low faltering voice, 

" I am so glad you knew and loved mamma." 

" And don't you think I am glad too, my love 1" 
Mrs. Campbell answered, kissing her affectionately, 
and with answering tears in her own bright eyes. "Ah, 
Hope, to know and love any one as we loved each 
other, is a happiness for which to be grateful all our 
life long. It does one good that lasts as long as we 
live." 

No more was said, but the hearts of both were made 
happier by the little scene. 

Before Mrs. Campbell took off her bonnet, she knelt 
down to thank God for having heard her prayers, and 
having sent a blessing with Ernest's visit. 

And as Hope slowly laid aside her things, she said 
to herself, " Yes, Rebecca was right, there is sunshine 
even in every day of our lives." 
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CHAPIER XV. 
THB ntuiTS ov srnsst's visit. 

The fruits of Ernest's visit! Is it then over so 
soon 1 Yes, my dear readers ; if a very happy, it was 
a very short one. But then it had been so happy. 

Because he was to be so a short time with them, he 
had not thought it necessary to give up any time to 
study. He had devoted himself entirely to his mother 
and sisters. There was scarcely an hour of the day 
that he was not with them, or at least with some of 
'them. 

This might perhaps make them miss him the more 
now he was gone ; but still it had been a good thing 
for Hope, as it had enabled the brother and sister to 
become far better acquainted with each other, than in 
other circumstances they could have done in so short 
a time. 

But they did all miss him sorely at first; and at 
first it almost seemed as if to Hope there were to be 
no fruits, or at least only evil ones froixx Va'A V\«s\». K^» 
first ber gloom, Jistlessness, and de^ectiiou a^^Tcv^^^^"««k 
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than before. She seemed to be irritated and provoked, 
that the others could return to their old occupations, 
and was reluctant even to accept of the comfort that 
was offered in the reflection, that this was Ernest's 
last session, that next visit he should return among 
them for good, to be his father's assistant and partner. 

From this state Hope was roused by Ernest's first 
letter, the kindest, most cheering letter that ever any- 
body received. It brought back all the first happiness 
she had felt, in knowing herself so tenderly loved by 
this dear brother, and reminded her at the same time, 
that of this happiness no absence could deprive her. 

About the same time, in reading over some of Lucy 
Markham's late letters, she was reminded of resolu- 
tions she had been forming for the last two or three 
weeks, but which she had almost forgotten in the in- 
dulgence of grief at Ernest's going away — ^resolutions 
to be kind and helpfiil to others, to imitate Anne's uni- 
versal usefiilness, that she might share in Anne's 
reward of universal praise and love. 

Perhaps in no other respect had Ernest's visit 
wrought so great a change on Hope, as in her feelings 
towards Anne. Even before he came, she had learned 
to trust to her kindness, but she had been unconscious 
how much she did so. She knew that she no longer 
disliked Anne as she \\aA. owe,^ done^ but she was 
hardly aware how consl8iit\y ^^ \ooV^ \r> >wgt \<3t 
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help or comfort in any little difficulty or distress ; how 
sure she felt tiiat Anne would spare no trouble to 
render her any service she might require from her. 
Ernest had gradually led her to know and to under- 
stand her better. His esteem and regard for Anne 
had almost insensibly given rise to similar feelings in 
Hope ; and Anne's own conduct had greatly helped to 
strengthen such feelings. 

With all her jealous desire to engross Emest^s com. 
pany and altenticHi to herself, Hope could not long 
remain blind to Anne's constant but quiet watchfulness 
over her own and Ernest's comfort. Hope had scarcely 
time to form a wish about sitting next him, about 
walking with him, about being the dhe chosen to 
render him any service, before Anne had quietly con- 
trived to have that wish gratified ; and Hope herself 
oould hardly have felt more anxiety to display the 
&ir side of her character to Ernest's eye than Anne 
shewed. 

Quiet and unobtrusive as these kindly offices had 
been, even the sel^engrossed Hope had perceived and 
been touched by them; and the latent envy and 
jealousy she had once felt towards Anne, were com- 
pletely subdued. She no longer envied Anne the 
praise and love poured forth upon her— she no longer 
desired to deprive her of them, but she did long to 
share them with her ; and, to ensure Yvet ^^\ri%^s^^ 
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had often lately drawn brilliant visions of the earnest 
kindness, the unselfish, helpful spirit by which she was 
to win eyery heart. 

As I said before, these visions had for a day or two 
faded before the depression of spirits following Ernest's 
departure, until the re-perusal of Lucy letters revived 
them. 

Lucy had the most thorough belief in Hope. She 
believed her own estimate of her character to be per- 
fectly correct, as she believed her complaints of the 
loneliness and isolation of her position in her father's 
house to be perfectly reasonable. She accepted all her 
melancholy descriptions as strictly true. In these 
letters she expressed the tenderest sympathy for Hope's 
sorrows, the most affectionate compassion for all the 
painfulness of her position ; but at the same time, the 
brightest hopes that this position must soon be bettered, 
and these sorrows soon relieved. She wrote, and she 
truly believed, that Hope could not be long in any 
situation without winning all hearts to herself; and 
she drew a most fascinating picture of what she be- 
lieved her dear friend must be to all around her. 
Hope's own portraits of herself could not be fairer 
than this one drawn by the hand of the simple, lov- 
ing, trusting Lucy. 

Burning blushes rose to Hope's cheeks as she read 
it Her faintly-dawidiig afe\i-Vxvo^\^^^^ ^^^ ^'i^ i<4.t 
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clear enough to make her feel that she had never de- 
served such a character ; but that she did not deserve 
it now, was only too plain ; that, however, she should 
deserve it henceforth, was, she believed, entirdy in 
her own power; and sell^teem rose lightly again 
into his old throne, as she resolved to perform the 
most startling deeds of unselfishness and kindness. 

Almost unconsciously she desired that her first 
eflfert should be a great one— one worthy of herself, 
worthy of her genius ; and to help and comfort Ernest's 
old friend, Walter Howison, was the effort she fixed 
upon. 

Poor Walter ! Ernest seemed to have made little 
progress with him. His mind seemed almost as much 
darkened with doubt and fear as ever; but it was 
only almost, it was not quite so dark. If despair still 
reigned, it was more humble, less sullen than it had 
been. If he would not acknowledge that any ray of 
comfort had reached him, at least he seemed no longer 
to doubt the possibility of his some time or other obtain* 
ing it. He listened eagerly to Ernest's reading of the 
Bible, and seemed often to catch at a word here and 
there, and for a shost time, at least, to take its good to 
himself. 

Ernest, in his last visit, had asked him to allow 
Anne and Hope to visit him, and to this request he 
had yielded an unwilling assent. 
Anne had gone the first day after ■ETivea\.\ei^N5w50v^ 
21 
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but Hope had felt too listless and depressed to accom- 
pany her. Now in the renewed vigour of her good 
resolutions, she was impatient to go, and inclined to 
be irritated when some difficulties seemed to present 
themselves, in the waj of Anne's accompanying her 
on the very day she had chosen to fix upon. These 
difficulties were, as usual, smoothed away by the exer- 
tions of the ever-kind mother, who seemed always to 
delight to seek Hope's comfort and pleasure before her 
own, and to grudge no sacrifice that could promote 
them ; and the two girls set out together. 

During their long and almost silent walk, Hope's 
mind was fully occupied with picturing the scene in 
which she was to enact such a prominent part. Be- 
fore they reached the house, she had composed at least 
twenty eloquent appeals agamst Walter's remaining 
doubts, and each appeal had been crowned with the 
success it so fully deserved. 

But things did not turn out exactly as she had 
planned. Walter received them very civilly, but very 
coldly. He was silent and reserved, and seemed not 
to have the least intention of making them sharers in 
the confidence he had given to Ernest. 

Then arose Hope's habitual anxiety to excel, to do 

and say exactly the thing most calculated to create a 

i&vorable impression of \iet -varied excellencies, and 

it completely ro\>be4 Yier oi «XV \v«t iassm^ ^aa^ md 
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self-possession. She found herself unable to say a 
single word. 

But Anne, Anne was always at her ease. And 
quiet as was her nature, she was always able to say 
what she chose. Why did she not endeavor to get 
through Walter's reserve, and to make him expre&s 
some of the feelings with which they both knew he 
was oppressed 1 Hope expected that she would, and 
was provoked that she did not. 

She did not ask one of those straightforward search- 
ing questions which Hope had fancied she might, and 
ought to have asked. She did not make one effort to 
force herself into his secret thoughts. She contented 
herself with asking him about his bodily pains, and with 
expressing the most soothing, because the most sincere 
sympathy with him in his sufferings. One never felt 
that Anne was compassionate. One always felt that 
she was really pained in the pain of those whom she 
tried to comfort. 

The stem, self-depending old man felt soothed by 
such genuine sympathy, and when Anne, at the con- 
clusion of her short visit, offered to read to him out of 
the Bible, he accepted her offer with cordiality. He 
made no remark upon the passage she had chosen, but 
in the increased warmth of his grasp, as she shook 
hands with him, Anne read an assurance that her visit 
had not been unprojfitable. 
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As soon as they left the house, Hope expressed her 
disappointment. Anne did not share in it. 

She had never expected, she said, to find Walter 
frank and open with them. He never was so to any 
one except to Ernest. And it was unreasonable to 
expect that he should be, to such young inexperienced 
girls as they were. 

" Then I don't see what good our going to see him 
can do," Hope said. 

" Oh," Anne answered cheerfiilly, " I am sure he 
enjoyed hearing that chapter very much. He is so 
weak now, that he cannot read to himself. And, you 
know, Hope, the Lord's own words must be more 
powerful than any we can use." 

Hope was silenced for a few minutes, but not satis- 
fied. Such a humble kind of instrumentality did not 
suit her wishes. She desired, although of course she 
did not confess it, even to herself, that the good she 
did should be more palpable than Anne seemed to 
contemplate. After a few minutes she began the sub- 
ject again, by remarking that she thought they ought 
at least to have tried to overcome Walter's reserve, 
and to make him speak freely. 

"I don't see how we could," Anne said quietly. 

" If I should think it impertinent and intrusive to force 

my way into a man's house without his free permission, 

I should - think it slWl in.OT^ Nin^eiAAiiaxA. ^xvd intrusive 
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to force my way into his thoughts or feelings ; — or at 
least to try to do so. For after all, you know, it is 
beyond our power. And our very attempt would only 
defeat our own wishes, by making him still more re- 
served." 

" Still, without such attempt, I don't see how we 
can do him good," Hope persisted. 

"Then, I am afraid, we must be content without 
doing him good. But I think you are too easily dis* 
couraged, Hope. Don't you think, as I said before, 
that the Lord's own words are the most powerful ?" 

" But how can we know what part of them to use 1" 
she asked quickly. 

" Only by asking the Lord himself to direcft us in 
our choice," Anne said reverentially. " And, perhaps, 
when he knows us a little better, he may tell us what 
parts he should like us to read. He knows the whole 
Bible better than we do, I suspect." 

" And its meaning too, I suppose," Hope answered. 
" I really don't see that he needs us." 

She was beginning to think the trouble rather too 
great, for all the reward that she could expect to reap 
from it. It did not seem that Walter would ever feel 
any of that warm gratitude she desired to excite. 

Anne did not immediately answer, and Hope pressed 
the question. She wished for a confirmation of her half- 
formed resolution not to go again, ox at.\^wa\»\/^ ^<i\svi^ 
seJdom, 
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*' He is such a clear-seeing and judging old man," 
she said, " it does not seem to me that we could ever ^ 
help him, however frank he might be. Don't you 
think, Anne, that he must understand all the truths of 
the Bible better than we can do f 

Anne was still silent for a minute or two. It was 
difficult for her to speak on the subject But as Hope 
waited for an answer, she said humbly, but decidedly, 

"That Walter's head knowledge may far surpass 
ours, is, I think, very probable. But, Hope, we know 
that the weakest, most ignorant child who is taught 
by the Lord's own Spirit, may in such things go fer 
beyond the wisest man that ever lived. And I should 
deny God's grace to me if I did not say that I know 
He has brought to me, out of many a part of His 
Word, such a living light and power as no mere force, 
or clearness of intellect could have obtained." 

Hope was now effectually silenced. Silenced by the 
painful suspicion that any light she had ever seen in 
the Bible was merely such as her own understanding 
had wrought out for her, and by the anxious question, 
how far the want of such a light as Anne described was 
a sign of some radical defect in her religion. 

This was a question not easily solved, and one she 

was not very willing to entertain. The awakening 

of it was always associated in her mind with this her 

first visit to Walter, and, T^ctViSt^a^TasAa \kRst '^^Tsissta 
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unwilling to repeat it. She did go once or twice again. 
But the process made in helping and cheering him 
was too small to satisfy her. 

And when, in the course of a week or two, God 
himself took to Him this great power, and made light 
to shine out of darkness, it was so manifestly the Lord's 
own work, so little ground was left for His humble 
agents to glory in what they had done, that Hope felt 
less inclination than before for that long walk, and 
generally allowed Anne to go alone. 

About this time, however, a new way of doing good 
presented itself to her. 

She had received an invitation' to spend a week with 
the Fosters, She had wished to decline it. She did 
not like Eliza, she said. And although she admired 
Mrs. Foster very much, and even liked her after a 
fashion, still she was no companion for her, and a 
week's endurance of 'her childishness might be very 
tiresome. 

Mrs. Campbell wished her to accept the invitation, 
because she thought change of scene always did her 
good. And to induce her to do so, she urged that 
Hope might be able to benefit Eliza. 

In Hope's present state of mind such a plea was all- 
powerful. She at once gave up her own objections, 
and prepared for the visit with the most dazzling ex- 
pectations of the good to result from it. Good greater 
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than ever has been, or eyer can be, effected in the short 
space of one week. 

These expectations increased in magnitude and dis- 
tinctness as the time for their realization drew near. 
And at the moment when she drove up to the Fosters' 
door, she was enacting the principal part in the most 
interesting, affecting scene imaginable. She was listen- 
ing to Mr. and Mrs. Foster's earnest expressions of 
thankfulness, as with tears of joy in their eyes, they 
endeavored to describe the extraordinary happiness 
she had brought to their hearts and home, t>y the mar- 
vellous change she had wrought in Eliza's whole cha- 
acter and conduct And Eliza, Eliza who, one short 
week before, had been the most frigid, unimpressible, 
the most self-seeking, and selfcomplacent of human 
beings, that same Eliza was, with alternate tears and 
smiles, now pouring forth the frankest, fullest confession 
of her past errors, and now the most exalted resolutions 
of future self-sacrifice and selMevotion. 

Pity such an interesting scene should have been dis- 
turbed. But before she had quite decided which speech 
was most worthy ofiier exalted merit, out of the dozen 
she had invented for Mr. Foster's benefit, the footman 
had appeared at the door, let down the steps of the car- 
riage, and she was forced to descend. 

Not to descend from her dreams, however ; they con- 
tinued to engross her tbroM^ VJtka -^"VvsAa ^-^ • ^^ \i^ ^\se 
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gross her as to make her a very silent, inattentive, and 
disagreeable companion to her kind hostess. So to en- 
gross her as to make her even rude, in her eagerness 
to secure that private interview with Eliza, which in 
all former visits, she had sedulously shunned. So 
engrossed her, that when they were at last left alone, 
she did not attend to one word of the long list of 
grievances Eliza poured forth; but occupied herself 
altogether in composing her own eloquent harangue, 
and had scarcely allowed Eliza to finish her complaints 
before she began the gravest, most sententious lecture, 
that, perhaps, ever young lips uttered to young ears, 

Eliza tried to defend herself from the charges brought 
against her. But Hope overthrew each defence with 
wonderful skill, with, perhaps, still more wonderful 
decision. No weak compassion could tempt her to 
compromise the stem truths she uttered* Nor, alas ! 
to give those truths that living power which nothing 
but compassion and gentleness could have given. 

Ah, Hope, such lecturing could do little good ; and so 
you found too soon. Eliza soon became quite silent, 
but it was not the silence of humble contrition, but of 
sullen indignation. As soon as she could, s^e escaped 
from the presence of her stem teacher, and took good 
care never again to expose herself to a similar morti- 
fication. Hope was forced to perceive that she had not 
done the least good. Nay, that she ImA vMst^aai^^^ 
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suUea gloom under which poor Eliza constantly suf- 
fered. 

And when on the last day of her visit, Anne came 
to spend the day, Hope had the additional mortification 
of seeing Eliza's prepossession for herself transferred to 
Anne, — of seeing these two engaged in confidential 
conversation during the whole walk they took together, 
and of seeing the fruit of such conversation in the com- 
paratively softened expression of Eliza's fiwse, when the 
femily met at dinner, and in the comparative pleasant- 
ness of her manners. It was well that Hope had, ere 
this, learned really to love Anne, otherwise such a 
success, gained where she had failed, might have made 
her feel very bitter envy. 

Hope had also been laboring hard to make herself 
agreeable to their neighbors in the village. And very 
aflable and condescending she had been to the Misses 
Morrison, and others of their stamp. But as such 
people are not always aware of their inferiority of 
mind and education, and are generally very much alive 
to their own superiority in respect of age, such conde- 
scension was by them all felt to be rather overpowering. 
. rhey rather avoided Hope when they met in society, 
or were awkward and uncomfortable in conversing 
with her. And Anne — Anne, who never thought of 
being condescending — ^Anne was still far the most 
popular. 
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Well, baffled in these attempts, the home circle still 
remained. Mrs. Maitland's little primrose fable had 
made a deep impression upon Hope's mind. She had, 
she confessed to herself, withdrawn too much from the 
femily life, — ^held too much aloof from participation in 
the labors, cares, interests and amusements, joys and 
sorrows of the others. Now, she should place herself 
in the midst of them, and be to them the sweetest, 
loveliest flower that ever grew. In her secret soul she 
expected to hold a higher rank than the simple prim- 
rose. A more distinguished, more universally favorite 
flower must be her type. 

Poor Hope, she had accepted only a part, and a 
small part of the old lady's fable. She had quite for- 
gotten the simple, unselfish desire for the happiness of 
others, which had quickened Mrs. Maitland's eflbrts. 
And she never once thought of that earnest study of 
character, which had ensured their success. Hope had 
no time to study the characters or feelings of others, 
no thought to bestow upon such a subject. Her own 
success, and the love and admiration it must win for 
her, were sufficient food for her mind. 

So she began with painful diligence to be cheerer, 
and helper-general to the household. 

Did Dr. Campbell come home any day more grave 
and silent than usual, and, respecting his f<^l\x\!^^ ^^ 
Mrs. Campbell, and Anne, and even th^ \ai)^xv^^'^^'» 
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become more grave also ; then this seemed a fitting 
time for Hope to come forth in all the splendor of her 
new character, and to cheer and tuoiuse all by a forced 
gaiety, and an incessant flow of talk. And very much 
provoked, and very impatient did she feel, when, 
the more she talked, the more grave and sad grew 
her Other's face, and the more anxious and inquir- 
ing were the looks cast upon him by his sympathiz- 
ing wife. 

And then when Hope had given up in despair, and 
felt constrained to perceive that her efforts were fruit- 
less, then Anne's unobtrusive kindness and attention 
came into play, and without the least apparent effort, 
she had won him either to lessen his sadness by com- 

^ municating it, or to feel its weight less severely in 
listening to Julia's sweet song, or in reading the new 
book which Anne, or Mrs. Campbell, seemed always 
to have at hand for such an emergency. 

Hope thought it hard that Anne should succeed 
without any trouble, while her strenuous exertions had 
failed. She had a grudging kind of feeling, that Anne 
had not deserved success. 

But Hope had not observed, that when Anne 
whispered to Julia to go to the pi^o, she had under- 
taken to finish Julia's work for her, although she had 
a letter she was most anxious to write that evening. 

And Hope did not xeooWe^t ^)MA,^<fe\iWiVL«he was so 
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earnestly recommending Dr. Campbell to read, was the 
one she had chosen out for her own amusement. 

At another time perhaps two of the boys were en- 
gaged in a hot and threatening dispute. And Hope, 
ambitious of the famjs of the peace-maker, took upon 
herself the oflioe of arbitrator between them. Her 
judgments were generally righteous enough, but given 
so peremptorily, and with so little regard to the feel- 
ings of either party, that the breach was rather widened 
than closed by her interference. The conqueror was 
encouraged in an unkind and provoking spirit of 
triumph. And the conquered was irritated, and be- 
cause irritated, less disposed than ever to acknow- 
ledge, or to know himself in the wrong. 

Then, when each carried their story to Anne, she, by 
merely listening to all they had to say, soon succeeded 
in reconciling them to each other, and sending them 
out to play as great i&iends as ever. 

Again Hope felt herself unjustly treated. She for- 
got that Anne's pati^it listening had involved the loss 
of a quarter of an hour of her ever precious time. And 
that in order to complete the cure, she had laid aside 
her own occupation to help them in theirs, in the 
covering of their balls, or setting to right their gardens. 

Even in these ball-covering, or garden-arranging 
matters, Anne constantly surpassed Hope. Hope was 
so impatient of all direction-^^eondemned «o ^^croin^^ 
tbeirp/an^— persisted 66 obstinately m\i«r ^y^ra^^WtS^^ 
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Anne was most good-naturedly ready to do exacdj as 
they wished, most scrupulous to obey their minute 
orders, even where she was convinced she could have 
done much better if left to her own judgment. 

Then again Hope saw Fanny sitting in a comei 
crying, as if her little heart would break, and obsti- 
nately refusing to reveal the cause of her sorrow, or to 
accept of any consolation. Hope's patience was not 
great. In consoling another she was very desirous 
that the greatness of her powers of consolation should 
be clearly manifested, and was proportionally provoked 
that they did not meet with the success they merited 
She soon left Fanny with a bitter remark upon her 
folly and obstinacy, which increased the flow of tears. 

But Fanny soon rose from her retired comer, and 
stole to Anne's side. And in half an hour Hope saw 
her nursing her doll, and smiling as if tears had never 
been on her cheeks, — ^as if grief had been for long a 
stranger in her heart* 

And what had Anne done for her? Hope said, 
. nothing. But Hope was wrong. She did not see that 
Anne had given up her comfortable posture, and 
cramped herself up in her chair to make room for the 
sorrowful little girl to sit beside her. She did not see 
how, absorbed as she was in her book, she was still 
ready to attend to her companion. The book had to 
be returned to t\ie "book-cMo \)tMa.\. w«mng, and in her 
natural aimety to get\tfai\%\lei^L,!Ssi^xx3:^^^ 
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excused in giying her whole mind to it But she did 
not. She was constantly watching for the exact 
moment to say some soothing words, the exact moment 
to bring forward some new and more pleasant ideas to 
the sorrowful little mind, and most ready to suggest an 
amusing occupation, although it might be one that in- 
volved such an amount of help on her part as destroyed 
all hope of finishing her book in time. 

All these particulars Hope &iled to perceive. She 
only saw that Anne always succeeded, and that she 
always failed^ and she did not think of inquiring into 
the secret of this magic influence which Anne seemed 
to exert over all. 

The secret was easily enough solved by an impartial 
observer, if not by Hope. The very unobtrusiveness 
of Anne's kindness ensured her success. And how 
could Hope's be unobstrusive, when its very objet was 
to win her praise and esteem 1 

Then Anne was so eminently a reasonable being. 
She had no expectation of finding everybody exactly 
like herself— no desire that every one should think and 
feel just as she did. And above all, she had such an 
art of putting herself in the place of those she desired 
to serve; not merely into their circumstances, but 
even into the feelings those circumstances were cal- 
culated to awaken, in their peculiar habits of mind and 
heart. 
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She had little in oommon with Eliza Foste!*. But 
she had studied Eliza^s character, and had taught her- 
self to understand the prejudiced feelings with which 
she regarded her relatives, and the real unhappinessi 
such prejudices gave rise to. And she could fed 
tender pity for that unhappiness, even while condemn- 
ing the wrong feelings which were its cause. 

With her fine intellect, and weU-stored mind, the 
petty cares of the Misses Morrison could have little in- 
terest to her. But she admired and respected them for 
the qualities of heart she knew they possessed, and 
was ready to attend to their long stories about trifles, 
and to exert herself to conceive how such trifles ap 
peared to minds like theirs. 

Her own contented healthful spirit was the very 
opposite of poor old Mrs. Campbell's fretful one. But 
she never forgot the misery that fretfulness brought to 
its indulger, and the difficulty of her subduing it, so 
long confirmed as it had been. Hope talked very 
sensibly about the duty of remembering this, and of 
being influenced by the remembrai^, to bear patiently 
with all her complaints. Anne did not talk about the 
thing, but she did it, while Hope's wisdom stopped at 
the talking. 

Hope did not see all these peculiarities in Atme's 
character. But she felt their influence upon herself 
When sad and 4\Bpm\ft^,«b^%S«L^^k^3Mle restored 
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and revived her, even though almost a silent one. 
Anne's very silence seemed speaking of tender sym- 
pathy. She was becoming each day more attached to, 
more interested in Anne. And was learning each 
day more fully to understand how it was that she 
qonmianded the warm love, and, at the same time, 
the real respect of every one with whom she as- 
sociated. 

It was very much owing to Anne that Hope did not, 
at this time, fall back into the same gloomy state, 
from which she had been aroused by Ernest's visit. 
She could not continue unsuccessful attempts to be of 
use. Success complete and palpable, was the only 
thing which could have overcome her selfish love of 
ease, and of her own way. So that she speedily gave 
up all her new attempts at usefulness, and sadly re- 
signed herself to her old insignificance. 

But although as little useful as before, she was no 
longer so gloomy, she was no longer such a subject of 
anxiety to her kind friends. Ernest's affection was 
now a never-failing source of happy thoughts; and 
her new interest in Anne, a constant relief from her 
gloomy and desponding meditations. 

She was still more silent and less awake tot enjoy- 
ment than was natural to her age. But she was not 
so cold and indifferent to the kindness aad aUj^\i\kit!L 
lavished upon her as she had been. ^\i^ ^«& ^^nb 
22 
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encouraging her heart to open itself to the wanr 
affection of her new mother, instead of wilfully de 
its existence, as she had once done, and persi 
herself that she was a stranger and an intrude 
that mother's house. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

HOPE BEGINS TO ENOW HEBSELF. 

Christmas came, and with it Ernest. As this was 
his last year at college, and he was very busy, he had 
arranged not to come home during the short Christmas 
yacation. But Mrs. Campbell, rejoicing in the good 
his former visit had done to Hope, and anxious to give 
her the benefit of another as soon as possible, had 
written to ask him to change his plans. 

And so he came, and much joy he brought with him 
I to the whole family. The weather was very fine; 
frosty and clear, just the weather it ought to be at 
Christmas. And they were able to get as much enjoy- 
ment out of each day as their hearts could wish. 

Ernest resumed his daily walks to old Walter's. 
But it was a very different Walter that he now visited. 
He was as silent and reserved as ever. Even Anne 
and Hope might never have known of the happy 
change in his feelings, if his desire to send a message 
to Ernest had not for once overcome his reserve. And 
even to Ernest himself he said as \\\X\ei «a ^%i^vJvfe* 
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He listened to his reading of the Bible witih a hunger- 
ing and thirsting eagerness, and was now always 
ready to name the passages he wished to hear. He 
did not care to speak much. But there was a quiet, 
resting peace in his countenance that spoke more than 
words. 

Once only he broke through this silence, to tell 
Ernest how the change had been begun, how the light 
had first dawned on his soul. 

'' It was not your doing. Master Ernest,^' he said, 
" though I always fencied, that if ever peace did come, 
it would be you that brought it. But, you ^ee, the 
Lord saw the pride with which I trusted to man's 
mind to bring out truth to man's soul. And so He 
would let no human hand do that for me. But Him- 
self took His own words, and spoke them into my very 
heart, and the light and the peace grew, and grew, and 
spread, and spread, and the Lord that had planted the 
seed. Himself watched, and tended, and watered it, 
and to His name be all praise." 

On another occasion, he told Ernest that all he 
could say for himself in the Lord's sight, was this plea 
which Ernest had once put into his mouth, that he was 
wholly and for ever lost without Christ, that if He did 
not help him, none else could. 

"And, Master Ernest," he added solemnly, "that 
olea is strong enoAigYi \ \ wn >nSS^% \ft ^ut my aU 
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As before, Anne and Hope acoompanied Ernest in 
these walks. And as before, Hope was often startled 
at her want of sympathy in ihe filings expressed by 
the other two, in their conversations on religion. 

In nothing did she feel this more painfully than in 
reference to their joyful acquiescence in Walter's 
decision, that their instrumentality had been very 
small in bringing light and peace to his mind. Ernest's 
fine, expressive countenance was lighted up with 
most heartfelt joy, as he spoke of the rich free grace, 
the wondrous power the Lord had manifested in this 
case. And Hope's heart sunk within her as conscience 
whispered, that such would not have been, nay, that 
such had not been her feelings. In her visits to 
Walter, the Lord's glory had been the last object of 
her hopes and wishes. And when she had found that 
little glory was to accrue to herself from all her 
labors, no earnest desire for Walter's salvation, or 
for the advancement of the Lord's kingdom, had 
helped to keep alive her interest in the case, or to 
induce her to persevere. 

Such recollections became so painfully distinct to 
Hope's heart, that she began to look forward even with 
pain to those quiet walks which had at one time been 
her greatest pleasure. 

But courage, dear Hope. Such sorrow is good. 
And in after jre&ra you may often Taov^ c^\vE^\»\<is^ 
baek with gratdtade upon the pain yoa TLO^rr tsoSs5C% 
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Ernest's short vint was soon oT«r, aiad tl^ &ttilj 
vent back into their customaay mode of life. But tins 
time Hope's grief for Ernest's departure was far less 
silent and sullen than b^re. She now sought relief 
from it in speaking of him to her mother and Anne, 
and while comforted by their participation in her feel- 
ii^, she was, at the same time, drawn closer to them, 
and made more willing to rest upon their afiection fbr 
herself 

Her life was how much less solitary. She stall 
adhered to her somewhat formal regi:darity in hours of 
study. But she now often carried her books into the 
pleasant, sunny school-room, at hours when she knew 
the little girls were out of doors, and she and Anne 
spent many pleasant hours together. 

In spite of the contempt with which she had received 
the bare idea, that Anne could help her, she soon 
found that it was by no means an incorrect one. 
Anne's love of study was far more genuine than Hope's, 
and in many branches her progress had been greater. 
And in the unconscious influence she exercised over 
Hope, imbuing her with her own thirst for knowledge, 
and without any attempt to teach, enlarging her views 
of the real value of the different kinds of knowledge 
they Were pursuing ; in all this, the good she wrought 
in Hope's mind and heart, was far greater than she 
bad the least conception. o£. 

Thus passed the ^winter mooJiJa& ^^^i> «sA^^N. 
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unhappily, even to Hope. The spring was an un- 
healthy one. The weather was unnaturally dose and 
warm through the greater part of February and 
March. And this warmth was succeeded by a long 
continuance of cold east winds, the more severely felt 
from the contrast. 

Hope was not of a robust constitution, and unaccus- 
tomed to our northern climate, suffered a good deal 
from this changeable weather, so that her father and 
mother eagerly embraced Mrs. Maitland's proposal 
that she and Anne should spend a week or two with 
her at Braehead. 

Hope liked the prospect of this visit much, liked the 
visit itself still more. She could hardly have helped 
liking it, — ^the pleasant old-fasluoned place, in all its 
first spring beauty, a beauty peculiarly becoming to it. 
The kind, gentle, single-hearted hostess, always such a 
pleasant object to look upon, always such an interest- 
ing character to study ; and a companion of her own 
age, so rich in intellect and heart as she had learned 
to know Anne to be, surely such ingredients were 
sufficient for any one's happiness. 

And besides enjoyment, Hope got good from this 
visit. Good perhaps all the greater, all the more 
permanent, certainly all the more palatable, that it 
was so silently and gradually wrought 

Neither Anne nor Mrs. Ma\tlaxi4 -svet^ ViSc^^ Vi 
Hope^s defects, but it was not at aiV \n.<JaBa XisatoMtCVfe 
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fet fonnallj to work to lecture her into a oonviction of 
them, and into conquering them. Thej might wish, 
and perhaps try, to tempt her into a better way. They 
never thought of driving her. 

But while no word of reproof ever fell upon her ear, 
their example was a daily, an hourly reproof to her 
heart While no one ever directly taught her that 
sel^forgetfulness was a duty, from their daily life she 
was beginning to know it was a happiness. While 
Anne never upbraided her for her want of observation 
o^ or indifference to, outward things, her own genuine, 
loving enjoyment of all that was good and beautiful 
in nature, books, character, and action, insensibly 
imparted itself to Hc^e, thrown so constantly togeth^ 
as they were at Braehead. 

Among the happy weeks passed there, one stood out 
preeminently for eiyoyment. One which Millicent 
Carnegie spent with them. Her liveliness, her rich 
gaiety, her true, girlish animation, gave new spirit to 
the quietly happy life they had been leading. Hope 
had perhaps never been happier, I am sure she had 
never been so really merry as during this week's visit. 
She had been a very quiet child, a very quiet young 
girl. This was the first time that she had known 
what childish gaiety and unreasoning enjoyment really 
were. 

Daring MiUicent^ft 'vmt)'Q.t)S^\A& ^^isi oocasiiHi to 
ramark Anne^s pearfecfc freedom ft<m«^ 
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Hope had long been convinced that Anne was Milli- 
cent's favorite ; so long, that the first bitterness of 
discovering the truth was past. She was quite recon- 
ciled to it, quite satisfied with the share of affection 
accorded to herself; but what struck her was Anne's 
total unconsciousness of the fact. It never occurred 
to Anne to measure the love others bore her, or that 
die bore to them. She was too much occupied with 
the happiness of loving to think of such calculations. 
At the same time, she was not unobservant or forget- 
fiil of Hope's peculiar feelings, and was always most 
anxious to insure that she should have as much enjoy- 
ment of Millicent's society as herself. Hope saw this, 
and again Anne's silent example brought shame to her 
heart, and with shame the desire to imitate her. 

The girls' stay at Braehead was prolonged a good 
deal beyond what was at first intended. An infectious 
fever had broken out in Seaborough. One of the 
Campbells' servants took it, and Dr. Campbell would 
not hear of Anne and Hope's returning to the infected 
house. It turned out a mild case. The woman was 
soon well enough to be removed to her aimt's house 
near Seaborough, and, after the necessary fumigation, 
Hope and Anne returned home. 

The very evening after-^eir return, Dr. Campbell 
b^an to complain of illness. The next day he was 
confined to bed, aifd, in the course oi Xtwo qt ^(^'i^ 
dangerously UL 
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It was now a changed house. Sadness and anxietjr 
reigned instead of the usual cheerful bustle and inno- 
cent merriment. Mrs. Maitland had taken the boys 
and younger g^rls to Braehead, but the elder ones jf^ 
mained to share their mother's anxieties and labors. 

These labors were neither few nor small. Two 
others of the servants were seized; and as the one 
first ill was still too weak to return to her duties, the 
whole household labor devolved on the remaining one. 
Neither in attendance nor nursing could help be pro- 
cured. The fever was so prevalent, that all profes- 
sional nurses were already engaged, and the dread, the 
terror of infection, held back many a one who, in other 
circumstances, would gladly hav« hastened to the as 
sistance of a family so beloved as the Campbells were. 

Dr. Campbell's kind and skilful assistant, Mr. 
Baillie, gave as much of his time to the Campbells as 
was possible ; but, of course, in such general sickness^ 
that time was not great, and the whole burden of 
watching and nursing the three patients, rested upon 
Mrs. Campbell and her girls. 

She and Mr. Baillie had wished to write for Ernest 
as soon as his fether's illness assumed a serious cha- 
racter ; but. Dr. Campbell retained the possession of 
his senses, so far, at least, although his mind was 
excited and weakened, and was so earnest that his son 
should be kept o\xl of «2^ x\^ oi T3fckiw)3tfm^>itf^^\fe had 
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been thovg^t better to yield; and Emeiat ^ras not 
summoned until the danger was so imminent, that 
they oould no longer delay. 

Perhaps no women ever discharged sudi painful and 
arduous duties with more quiet self-possession, with 
more kind consideration lor each other, with less 
selfish thought for themselves, than did our fri^ds at 
tile Manoir4iouse. 

And yet to this unselfish wisdom there was one 
exception. Poor Hope ! must your selfish nature break 
out even at such a time as this ? But we must have 
patience with her — she is now suffering from a remorse 
which renders her dead to every other feeling — she is 
torturing herself by recalling all the particulars of her 
intercourse with her father, since the first moment they 
met. All his thoughtful kindness, all his affectionate 
anxiety towards her have risen up to accuse her before 
the bar of conscience, and are loudly demanding what 
return she has ever made for them at all. 

And these accusations, these demands Hope does 
not now try to silence.* The pain they give her seems 
to her morbid fancy a kind of expiation for her cold 
and guilty indifference to her father's goodness^ and 
love; and this expiation she labors to make more 
severe with all the ingenuity of self torment. 

She takes a pleasure, finds a satisfaction in making 
herself as miserable as possible, m ^^wroi^ QViX»\k^'^ 
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body and mmd, by eyery useless trial she can iny^at-^ 
insistiDg upon sitting up night after night, when her 
doing so is of no use — banishing sleep even when she 
lies down, by working herself into a perfect fever of 
anxiety and sorrow — stealing to the door of the room 
to listen a dozen times in the night, when the careful 
mother thinks she is safely in bed, and refusisg to 
take the nourishment that is requisite to sustain her 
strength — all these seem to her only a fit and ri^teous 
mode of punishing herself for past offences agsunst 
the now dearly-loved fether, of testifying that newly 
awakened affection she might perhaps never be able to 
express to himself. 

His illness threatened to have a speedy termination. 
He had been so much over-worked for some weeks be- 
fore the fever seized him, that he seemed to have no 
strength to throw it off. A day soon came when his 
family could only too easily read the word, hopeless, 
in the faces of Mr. Baillie and the physician from the 
neighboring town, who was attending along with him. 
But soon after they were gone, a change took place. 
When Mr. Baillie came to pay his last visit that night, 
he found that the stupor, in which the patient had 
been all day simk, had changed into a more natural 
sleep, and in his pulse and whole appearance there 
were slightly fevorable symptoms. He could not 

altogether bid them \iope, iieiSiSast ^iovAii \\ft bid them 

despair. 
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Hope was to be watcher this night* Mrs. Campbell 
was completely worn out, and had consented to lie 
down for a few hours, urged thereto by Mr. Baillie's 
representations, that if their hopes were realized, her 
, presence must be more essential to her husband's com- 
fort when he was able to recognise her, than now while 
he was insensible. 

Poor Julia's nursing labors were over. She had 
been unwell all day, had been obliged to go to bed 
early in the afternoon, and now, when Mr. Baillie 
yisited her, he saw too much reason to fear that the 
fever had fairly set set in. 

One of the sick servants was doing well, and 
required little attendance ; but the other was very ill, 
and at times so wild with delirium, as to require both 
Anne and Janet to manage her. 

In these circumstances, it seemed absolutely neces- 
sary that Dr. Campbell should be lefb to Hope's care ; 
but it was a necessity to which Mrs. Campbell yielded 
with extreme reluctance. Hope was looking so pale 
and wearied, that she was most unwilling to sulSer her 
to take any fatigue. 

The responsibility and anxiety were not so great, 
OS Mrs. Campbell only meant to lie down, with her 
clothes on, in a bed in a dressing-room, and the door 
of commimication being lefl open, Hope could sum- 
mon her in a moment, if necessary. 
Before ieaving her, Mrs. Campbefi. axTMVg^ ^^^rj- 
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thing for her comfort and coQTem^ioe, placed the easy 
arm-chair in the best position, saw that ererything 
that could be required was on the little table by her 
side, and that what was most likely to be first wanted, 
should be nearest at hand. 

After she had giyen her the last kiss, and had whis- 
. pered the heart-felt '^ God bless and support you," she 
returned to adyise her to read, to beguile tlie tedium 
and anxiety of her watch. 

" It will make the hours pass more quickly," id» 
said, " And remember, my love, that the more calm 
and collected we can keep our minds, the b^^ter able 
we shall be to do our duty to him," with a tearful 
kind of emphasis on the pronoun. 

It was a judicious advice, but Hope was not inclined 
to follow it. "We know her heroine feelings of old. 
During the healthful, happy kind of life she had be^ 
leading at Braehead, she had almost forgotten them ; but 
within the last ten days, they had been exerting their 
former influence. And now she had a tempting heroine 
situation, watching through the dead of night by the bed- 
side of her perhaps dying father. 

It might seem strange that such foelings should find 
fresh food in regrets and remorse for the very errors 
into which they themselves had betrayed her ; but so it 
was. And it was a part of Hope's self-imposed penance 
to work herself up to des^ak o^ Is^ar &ther's recovery, 
and to torture liexseli \>y \iaa^«Mi% >Qfta \KtT^^^^^ 
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mentj whea she should fully know that all was over, that 
for ever gone was all hope of making him amends for 
past coldness. 

Even if she had been wise enough to try, I doubt if 
Hope could have checked the harassing fears and fan- 
des which were now pursuing each other through her 
mind, and unnerving and unfitting, her for every duty. 

She had made herself quite ill and feverish by the 
wild tumult of feelings in which she had been indulging, 
nay, which she had been exciting for the last ten days. 
She had wilfully worn out both body and mind. It 
would be difficult to tell how many needless journeys 
up and down stahrs she had made in that time, feeling 
as if each were a deed worthy of note and praise, and 
regarding the wearied aching of her limbs with as much 
seltcomplacency as if they had been employed on the 
most indispensable and important services. 

And now when really important service was required 
of her, she had made herself quite unfit to render it. 
Her imagination had run feirly wild, depriving her of 
all power of reasoning, all self-possession, all self-con- 
troL 

She sat there fencying the wildest and most terrible 
occurrences, — Glistening, as it were, to the dead silence, 
until she could bear it no longer, and then moving rest- 
lessly in her seat to dispel it, and starting in a kind of 
terror at the noise herself had made. SVife \ooVfc\ ^\»\issc 
&ther. His &ce was fully turned lo\?ax^ \i«t ^ ^^.^^^a. 
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and wasted as it was, looked still more gliastly in the un- 
natural light of the shaded nighUamp, and seen through 
the medium of her excited imagination, she fancied all 
was over, and watched for some movement of the bed- 
clothes that might indicate life, until her eyes grew dim 
with fear, and listened for his breathing, until the sick- 
ening beating of her own heart would have drowned 
sounds &r louder than it happily now was. 

Sick and wild with terror, she had risen from her 
diair to seek her mother, when a faint rustling close be- 
side he/struck upon her ear, and looking round she saw, 
as she fencied, the spectre of her father at her side, ^e 
gave a loud scream, and fell Minting into Ernest's arms. 

He had left Edinburgh before the summons of that 
day had reached him. Hope in her tumultuous vision- 
ary fears, had not heard his studiedly quiet entrance. 
And his likeness to his fether was great enough to de- 
ceive her eyes, blinded as they were by excitement and 
fear. 

Her loud scream had awakened Mrs. Campbell. She 
' was in the room in an instant. And it was well she was 
so quick. Dr. Campbell had also been aroused, and 
confused and excited, was endeavoring to get out of bed, 
and Ernest, hampered by Hope, could not get forward 
to his side. 

It was well, too, that Mrs. Campbell's habit of self- 
control had been so caTe£\iIi\y Oaen.^^^ At once she 
regained her se\f-poaaessQXi\^coTMxiwi^e^\L«t \!t^saS^^*^s&% 
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voice, and in pleasant, cheerful tones, soothed the pa- 
tient, and persuaded him to lie down again, while Em 
est carried Hope to her own room. 

When she came to herself, she was lying on her bed, 
and Anne was bending anxiously over her, bathing her 
forehead with cold water. - 

When Hope opened her eyes, Anne gave her a tear- 
ful, tremulous kiss upon the forehead. Hope put both 
arms around her neck, drew her closer to her, and gave 
way to a long and pasionate burst of remorseful tears. 
For even in that first moment of returning conscious- 
ness, there had flashed upon her all the folly and sinful- 
ness of her late behavior, and the painful contrast it 
presented to the quiet^ unselfish wisdom and forethought 
exercised by the others around her. 

Of the extent of the mischief her selfish folly had 
wrought, Hope was not aware, until its worst effects had 
passed away. 

So suddenly and startlingly aroused from sleep. Dr. 
Campbell's fever had returned in renewed violence, and 
in this relapse his danger seemed even more imminent 
than at first. For some days his medical attendants had 
very little hope of his ultimate recovery. But during 
those days Hope was quite confined to bed. She had 
brought upon herself a kind of low nervous fever, which 
weakened her so much, that she was unable to rise. And 
before she had recovered sufficiently to^ot/^Vsk&TORso^ 
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this second crisis was happily past, and he was recover- 
ing slowly but surely. 

These days of confinement to bed were very solitary 
ones. "With every wish to be much with her, to cheer, 
and amuse her, it was impossible for her friends to give 
her more attendance than was absolutely indispensable. 
Mrs. Campbell seldom left her husband. And when 
Ernest was not required in his father's room, his medi- 
cal lore was great enough to render his services too val- 
uable out of doors, in such an emergency, to allow of 
his spending much time with her. Julia's fever never 
rose to a great height, and she was the most reasonable 
and unexacting of patients. Still she did require a cer- 
tain amount of attendance, more indeed than Anne and 
Janet could give, occupied as they were with poor 
Mary. 

Those hours of solitude were past sadly, but not un. 
profitably by poor Hope. Many was the dreary jour- 
ney back into the past she felt herself constrained to 
make. Clear was the insight she obtained into the er- 
rors with which that past was so thickly strewn. 

The first points on which her mind rested, were na- 
turally her last committed faults ; — ^her selfishness and 
folly during her father's illness. To be compelled now 
to be inactive on her bed, while others were overladen 
with work, was, she felt, a just punishment for those 
iaults. That she shoxAd \>e ^<^«rc^ it^^tt^ ^<a ^vi- 
lege of waiting on \ieT fa\5cvfeT, ^ww^, ^\ife ^^^tasss7?\^< 
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just, when she had so abused that privilege while it was 
accorded to her. 

And she endeavored to accept this punishment in a 
humble and patient spirit. No longer striving to ex- 
aggerate its severity, never forgetting that others were 
involved in it, she tried to accept with gratitude the al- 
leviations afforded her, and to feel more deeply for the 
additional annoyance and fatigue her wilfulness had 
thrown upon others, than for the pain it had brought 
upon herself. 

In the same chastened spirit, she looked back upon 
those sins against her father: which had lately been so 
inuch upon her mind. The exaggerated remorse she 
had indulged in, had now given place to a more reason- 
able, profitable, and not less sincere sel^condemnation. 
She welit back to that first day of their meeting at 
Denham Park. With bitter tears she recalled her in- 
difference to his feelings. Absorbed in self, in selfish 
visions, and selfish regrets, she had been wholly blind 
to his sorrow and pity for herself, — ^to his feelings of 
embarrassment at his own position towards her. Nu- 
merous were the little instances she could recall, when 
she had received with cold indifference his attempts to 
comfort her, when she had repelled with a grave silence 
his efforts at conversation. Her own situation, her 
own feelings, her own credit, had so completely filled 
up her mind, that she had really nevet ^\NCtL ^ ^wi^pS* 
td him, except in so far as Yu« opiiiVoTi. o? >ftfcTw2& ^^^ 
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valuable to fill up the measure of admiration and re- 
spect she expected her conduct to procure for her. 

And then, since her arrival at home, how many sins 
of this kind had she to mourn over — sins against him, 
against all. How little account had she made of all 
her mother's watchful tenderness towards her ! How 
little gratitude had she felt for it ! How poorly had 
she appreciated a character which now shone out before 
her in all the beauty of its truthfulness, its unselfish- 
ness, and deep warm love ! How coldly had she look- 
ed upon Anne — ^that Anne whose visits to her bedside 
were now as sunshine in a shady place — ^that Anne 
whose goodness towards herself had been so untiring, 
so delicate and wise ! How often, in this very room, 
on that very bed, had she given way to passionate 
bursts of sorrow over the fended loneliness of her situ- 
ation—over the unhappiness of her supposed superior- 
ity to all around her, at the very time when such trea- 
sures of love and goodness were spread out for her ac- 
ceptance — ^when nearly every one with whom she had 
connexion, were shewing themselves immeasurably 
above herself in the best qualities of head and heart. 
Nearly every one ! Hope began by degrees to annul 
the adverb. By degrees she began to admit into the 
number of her superiors, Julia whom she had made 
the exception. As she heard her weak voice in the 
next room, always ao qvx\eX\.^ coxA^oXftftL «cl\ <:3cks^«cfiil^ — 
M Bhe heard h« «o o^xi ^t«» KxsBfe \»^'' %?i %»^«!^ 
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with poor Hope, who must be 90 lonely," and assure 
her that she wanted nothing, but was quite happy, — 
as she heard all this, she saw herself forced tp acknow- 
ledge that even Julia was more unselfish, more consi-^ 
derate than she was. / 

But the most painful part of Hope's recollections 
was yet to come. It was painful to see and acknow- 
ledge so many &ults, while she had thought herself so 
per^t : but still more painful was it to be forced to 
see a root of bitterness tainting and deforming even 
what seemed to be her excellencies. 

Could it be true that even in striving to do well, self 
had been her only governing motive? That was a 
bitter thought indeed. She recalled that other sick- 
bed scene through which she had passed with such &ir 
credit and renown. Ck)uld it be that all her wise and 
imselfish compliance with her friend's wishes then, had 
been only the fruit of desire to come up to Mrs. Mark- 
ham's idea of a good nurse 1 Perhaps not altogetiier 
so. Hope was not now bent upon exaggerating her 
self-reproach, and with a kind of humble gratitude, she 
accepted the soothing remembrance that she had at 
that time been filled with a sincere desire to soothe the 
sorrow, to allay the anxiety, her loving friend felt on 
her account. But even at the best, self had had far too 
much to do in influencing her whole conduct. And as 
she gained courage to look deeper imd dec^et Vdl\» ^^ 
msttenf it seemed to her that scaroeVy oxia wdaOTv oli V«t 
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life, scarcely one feeling of her heart had ever been (pee 
from thifl terrible, all-pervading spot 

Had she then been like poor Walter, a sedf-worship- 
per 1 How eloqu^xtly had tihe dedaimed against the 
meanness of such worship ; and had she been all the 
time indulging in it? Had edbf been her god? Had 
sel&^ess be^i her one rule of action, both towards 
God and towards man ? The oft^ier £^e askedherpelf 
the question, the more dedded seemed the affinoatiYe 
to grow. 

A very solemnizing event occurred in the fiuoiUy to 
deepen the impression she was beginning to entertpdn 
of her own defidencj in this thing. On the very day 
on which Dr. Campbell was pronounced out of danger, 
poor Mary their servant died. 

Anne came to tell Hope about it. Hope wa9 much 
moved. It seemed so sad when they were rejoicing 
over their deliverance, that another &mily should be 
thrown into sorrow for the loss of one of its dear ones. 

It was a sign of her softened state of feeling that m 
all her own joys she was able to realize the grief of 
Mary's widowed mother and invalid sister. She asked 
Anne if Mary had be^n aware that death was near. 

"Yes," Anne said; "I wished to tell you about 

that, dear Hope; I thought you might like to hear. 

We knew that poor Mary had been long a serioys 

thoughtful Christian. ^\ife \i«a \i%«a with us for ten 

years, and through aU t\w)Jt \aiiife tvq oisva \>a& ^^^ ^^^wss^- 
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a blot upon her consistent profession. A humble, ear- 
nest believer, we knew her to be, so that even when it 
seemed likely that she might die in her delirimn, we 
were not anxious ab<Hit her. £ut since last night ^e 
has been sensible. And, just before she died, she 
turned to me, and laying her feeble hand on my arm, 
she said in a clear, happy voice, ' Miss Anne, my dear, 
what a blessing to know that all things are naked and 
open unto the eyes of my Saviour ; what a comfort to 
feel that the Lord my salvation is the Lord who 
searcheth the heart ! He has taken the whole charge 
of my soul, and He knows it all, even unto the deepest, 
darkest comer. That is my comfort.' " 

Anne said no more. She was soon called to leave 
the room, and Hope was left alone to think over what 
had passed. It had filled her with uneasiness. To re- 
joice that the Lord searcheth the hearts! Ah, how 
di^rently did she feel ! How gladly would she, if she 
could, hide the blackness, the coldness of her heart, 
from His eye. And yet, that He did search the heart, 
was a great and solemn truth. And Hope tossed upon 
her bed in a kind of agony at the thought, that even 
then His holy eye was upon her heart. There was 
no longer in her mind any doubt as to the self-worship 
of that heart. Thus forced to realize the Lord's look- 
ing upon it, she saw all its deformity as she had never 
seen it before. 

She bad turned away her face trova \!ckfc \\^p^»^^sA 
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was SO deeply absorbed in her own thoughts, that she 
had not heard any one come in, when in her restless 
movements, she turned round, and saw Anne standing 
at her bedside, looking on her with a &ce fu]l of pity 
and anxiety. 

Hope looked up for a mmute into that quiet plain 
&oe she had once so despised, that face so full of honesty 
and goodness. Then with a sudden impulse she.put 
her arms round her neck, and drawing down her head, 
kissed her repeatedly, with a kind of passionate ear- 
nestness. 

" Are you ill, dear Hope ? Are you in pain?" Anne 
asked tenderly. 

Hope drew her &ce still closely to her own to hide 
the burning blushes which covered her cheeks, while 
she whispered in broken trembling tones the cause of 
her emotion, while she told that Mary's comfort was 
her deep sorrow, that the Lord searching the heart was 
to her an object of dread, while she felt her heart so 
cold and dead, so devoid of all love to that Lord who 
had claimed its whole capacity of loving. 

'' Dear Hope," was all Anne said at first, as she re- 
turned her earnest kiss. . 

Then she sat down beside her, and holding her hand 
in hers, she opened a Bible which lay near, and read 
in her low tones those words, " The love of God which 
is shed abroad m our YieaxVa \>7 \k<& Holy Ghost which 
i* given to ua." Siie "^aasedi «b xcLomHo^^ «cl^ ^^sissa. 
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eaid softly, '* Shed abroad, dear Hope, not worked out 
by us. And shed abroad by the Holy Ghost which is 
given to us, not purchased by us. As in another place 
we are told, it is shed on us abundantly through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour. Abundantly, there shall be np 
lade. Through Jesus Qirist, He who searcheth Ihe 
hearts, and knows our need, is to supply it all. Through 
Jesus Qirist, for His sake, and that is a ground of merit 
which can never fail." 

Hope listened eagerly, thirstingly, as if for life, while 
Anne, in her emphatic way, read passage after passage 
to show that we are just nothing, that Christ is every- 
thing, — ^that we are lost, that in Him is our help, — 
that we are weak, that He is our strength, — dead, and 
He is our life. 

Hope could no longer wonder that Anne had 
trusted so much to the simple reading of the Word 
to the benighted Walter, — ^now, when she^had been 
brought to see her own need of its light and life-giving 
power. As Anne read the words so slowly, with such 
deep feeling, such true emphasis, Hope felt that no 
comment, no words of man could have made them 
clearer, or more forcible. From that day all illusions 
as to her spiritual state were at once dispelled. On 
thait day she first learned to know the extent and spi- 
rituality of God's law. And seeing that it reached 
even to the desires and intents of thft \vfiids\i^«fiL\ ^^^go^ 
It claimed for the Lord entire BupxemaJCj o-^^t ""^^ 
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whole man, she on that daj first really felt herself a 
sinner, first felt her need of a Saviour. And from that 
day learned, though with the trembling, filtering spirit 
of the self-seeker, still learned to put her soul into 
that Saviour's hands fi>r justification and sanctification« 
Now that her eyes were fully opened to her own 
condition, now that she had learnt to know herself as 
she was, to see the contrast between the weak and 
feulty reality, and the brilliant perfection of the being 
she had fancied herself to be, Hope believed that all 
difficulty was &irly over. She supposed that she could 
never fall back again into her old sel^referring, self- 
engrossed habits. And that she did not fall back into 
the depths of such habits is true enough. But, poor 
girl, she had soon too much reason to know, that selfish- 
ness is not a vice which can be cured in a day. And, 
even years after this, many a sorrowful hour did she 
pass mourning over the self^x)nsciousness which seemed 
to have taken inveterate root in her nature, to corrupt 
and obscure all the better feelings of her heart, and to 
mar even her most sincere attempts at selPimprove- 
ment, or at usefulness. Through her whole life, she 
recalled with gratitude those sad and solitary hours 
spent in her sick room, and to the discipline of heart 
she had then passed through, she always ascribed the 
peace and happmeaa of \ioth her outward and inward 
life. But wheti she \iaA dftV^teci o^ \iet ^^^Frc^xsi ^u- 
bate, mobt earae&t oaai u\aeTD!Wca\% 'w^ V« ^^ss^^^j^- 
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ness that everj^bmg which could in the leasit foster 
self-referexice, self-consciousiiessi, i^ul4 1>e most striotly 
avoided. And often did she warn her friends^ that in 
her own words, to turn a child's thoughts and feeUogs 
in upon its own heart, was the greatest injury that one 
could do it Other faults might be eradicated, but 
self-seeking, selfconscipusness often only gained new 
strength from the dSbrts made to overcome thenu 

Hope's illness had never been very serious, but the 
weakness it lefb behind was of long continuance. After 
Dr. Campbell was Me to come down stairs, and even 
to go out a lit^e, she continued so weak that a short 
drive with him was enough to knodc her up for the 
rest of the day, so that she eould do nothing but lie 
still on the sofa to rest. 

Weakness and languor are a severe trial at any 
time, much more so when one's mind is full, as hers 
was, of high resolves of future amendment, of schemes 
of active usefulness ; — and a severe trial she found it. 
She felt that it was hard to be reduced to complete in- 
action, at the very time when she was beginning to 
long for useful employment, and she was at first inclined 
to be impatient and discontented. 

But she had abundance of good sense, when she 
chose to use it. She reflected, that if she could not 
help those around her, she oould at least keep herself 
from adding to their troubles, and for \k<^\t %^^ ^^ 
strove to be patient and cheerfui. KxA\Tk3MSBS»j2o^^» 
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patienoe and oontentmeit are quiet, unobtrusive virtues, 
and less apt to excite notice or praise than the more 
active, stirring ones, it was, perhaps, a good thing, 
that they should be first called for, from Hope. They 
at least served to test the sincerity of her desire to be of 
use, and shewed her how much of it sprung from a wish 
for praise, how much from a regard to the happiness 
and comfort of others. 

As soon as they were able for the journey, Dr. 
Campbell and Hope went to pay a visit to the Mark- 
hams. Dr. Campbell staid for about a fortnight to 
recruit his strength with quietness, and freedom from 
an anxiety and labor. Hope remained more than a 
month longer, after which she was accompanied home 
by Lucy and Mrs. Markham. They paid a long enough 
visit to Seaborough to become thoroughly acquainted 
with all the inmates of Hope's present home, to be pre- 
sent at the joyful festival of Ernest's final return from 
Edinburgh, and to know and love that dear brother, 
the pride and joy of every heart in his fiunily circle. 

Hope felt that there was much of a saddening nature 
in her visit to the neighborhood of her old home. 
She was only now beginning to love and to estimiate 
her kind friend Mrs. Denham as she had deserved. 
Now, for the first time, learning to mourn for her loss 
as she ought to mowm. "While she had been engrossed 
in her schemes aad visvon^ o^ »^^\tfsw5t «xA ^^C 
praise, she had almost foTgoltea Vet ^^^evAm^"^^^,^^ 
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had only recalled her image in order to magnify her 
own sorrows to a proper heroine pitch. But now that 
hier feelings toward her were purified from much of the 
selfishness which had hitherto defiled them, she took a 
tender and mournful pleasure in visiting every place in 
any way associated with her, and in conversing about 
her with those who had known and loved her better 
than Hope's self-occupied heart had suffered her to do. 
And thus meditating on her, thus conversing about 
her, she felt as if she were suddenly, lifted out of the 
present time, and taken back to the very day of her 
death. All the first freshness of her grief returned. 
That grief whose softening influence she had wilfiilly 
cast away from her, in her efibrts to attain and to pre- 
serve what she considered a true heroic calmness and 
composure. 

In other respects her enjoyment of her visit was un- 
mixed. Now that her mind was no longer ftill of her 
own excellencies, she could better see and love the 
excellencies of others; and now, with ''a heart at 
leisure from itself" she could observe and understand 
her old friends, the Markhams, as she had never before 
done, and could rejoice in the beauty aud loveableness 
of their characters, which she had never before fully 
estimated. 

They, on their side, were delighted with her. Dr. 
aud Mrs. Markham were equally aatoni^*^ wA^^"^^^ 
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with the improvement m her. Lucy, one of those cha- 
racters who ding so tenaciously to all old fQclings, 
Lucy was almost unwilling to acknowledge even to 
herself how great that improvement was. Too much 
to admire the Hope of the present time, seemed a kind 
of treason against the friend of her young days ; but 
even she felt that there was more to love in the present 
than in the past Hope, even she was forced to rejoice 
in the change. Hope was more silent than she used 
to be, but that silence proceeded from no cold indiffer- 
ence. She was more interested in things and people 
imconnected with herself than Lucy had ever seen 
her. But she was now as ready to listen as to speak ; 
and if Lucy had fewer bursts of eloquent declama- 
tion to admire, she had &r more f\ill and mutual dis- 
cussion to enjoy. 

But perhaps the person most sensible of, most re- 
joiced in Hope's improvement, was Ernest. Tlie 
sister who met him on his return in August, seemed a 
different being from the one who had met him last 
October, On their first meeting he had been so de- 
termined to love her, that he had not allowed himself 
to see her faults at all clearly ; and only in the happi- 
ness he now felt in the change, did he learn to under- 
stand the great need there had been for sudi change. 

He found her new so much more frank, so much more 
considerate and gentle, 8av<i ^o^e^ «XL^ so much more 
happy. Yes, since Yier o^wn Y^^^Vn^aa \isA. f»»»^\si 
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be the first object of her life, ikst happiness had been 
immeasurably greater ^d more secure. And now that 
those arotind her had learned to be less painfully soli- 
citous to order everything according to her pleasure, 
Hope was &t more frequently pleased — ^now that no 
one feared to interrupt her occupations, or to call upon 
her for service or assistance, Hope had learned to enjoy 
such interruptions, to delight to render such service. 

And now that Hope has learned to know herself, 1 
do not intend ta pursue her history &rther. I would 
only remark, that you must not suppose this self-know- 
ledge was the work of a few days or even weeks. I 
have not diosen a good title for this my last chapter. 
During her illness the fruits of that self-knowledge 
first b^an to appear, but the self-knowledge itself had 
been going on gradually for mcmtha Hope felt this 
herself 

While at t^ Markhams', she happened to meet wiik 
the book '^ Ada Greville," the discussion upon which 
formed your introduction to my heroine. She first 
half fflixiled, and then sighed deeply, as she recalled her 
own eloqu^t description of what ought to have been 
Ada's conduct, and contrasted it with what had been 
her own under similar, nay, under fiur more fevor- 
able circumstances. She now miderstood well the 
significance of Mrs. Markham's question about the 
second title of the book, and she went back in thougjit 
over the events of the last few TCVOTi\!fts^\xwsav%\K>>ia^ 
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source the progress x)f the sel^knowledge she &li 
she had gained. The first step, though a small one, 
always seemed to her to have been taken on that day 
of her arrival at home, taken under the somewhat un- 
pleasant guidance of Hannah's blunt remarks upon the 
difference between her and her mother. This, and 
other similar steps, had often been apparently lost 
again, but Hope saw that they had never been wholly 
fruitless, and Hannah, Nurse Rebecca, Lady Haroourt, 
Mrs. Maidand, and even the Misses Morrison, all came 
in for their share of gratitude for the good they had 
directly or indirectly done her. 

One word before I close. Perhaps some of my 
young readers may think me a little inconsistent, may 
think that the self knowledge recommended in my title 
cannot be gained without the self-study condemned in 
the whole scope of the book ; but they are mistaken- 
Hie self-study I wish to depict is as opposed as pos- 
sible to true self-knowledge, consisting as it does in 
drawing imaginary pictures of one's own character, 
painting the excellencies in the brightest colors, throw- 
ing the defects into the deepest shade, and then twist- 
ing and contorting the most common events and cir- 
cumstances, so as to suit the dignity and importance 
of this imaginary hero or heroine. 

The safest, the most useful kind of self-knowledge 
is gained in action* Xo\x <iaa e-^W^ ^^t^v^Aa 'yourself 
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that you feel kindly and charitably towards your neigh- 
bor, when you set yourself to excite and work up 
such kindly and charitable feelings ; but the surest 
test of their sincerity is, after all, when you find that 
you have been kind to that Neighbor, when he or she 
required kindness at your hands, that you have made 
excuses, or had patience with his or her faults, when 
these faults have been personally offensive, or injuri- 
ous to yourself. 

Be as strict and as close as you please in examining 
into what you have felt or done, but do not waste your 
time in vain speculations upon what you fancy you 
can or will do, and then call your own fancies self- 
knowledge. 
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